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TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES, 


“ A knowledge of the oomthonplace, at least, of Oriental literature, philo¬ 
sophy, md religion is as necessary to the general reader of the present day 
-as an acquaintance with the .Latin and Greek classics was ^ generation or so 
ago. Immense strides have been made 'within the present century in these 
branches of learning;. Sanskrit has been brought within the range of accurate 
philology, and its invaluable ancient literature thoroughly investigated; the 
language and sacred books of the Zoroastrians have been laid bare; Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and other records of the remote past have been deciphered,. and a 
group of scholars speak of still more recondite A ccadian and 'Hittite'monu¬ 
ments ; but the results of all the scholarship that has been devoted to these 
subjects have been almost inaccessible to the public because they were con¬ 
tained for the most part in learned or expensive works, or scattered •through¬ 
out the numbers of scientific periodicals. Messrs. Tgi'/BNtnt & Co,, in a spirit 
of enterprise which does them infinite credit, have determined to supply the 
constantly-increasing want, and to give in a popular, or, at least, a compre¬ 
hensive form, all this mass of knowledge to the world.”— Times. 


Second Edition, post Bvo, pp. .xxxii.—748, with Map, cloth, price a is, 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE : 

ITS PEOPLE* HIST OPT, AND PEODITOTS, 

By the Hon. Sxa W. W. HUNTER, K.C.SX, C.SJ., CUE., LL II., 
Member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. 

Being a Be vised Edition, brought up to date, and incorporating the general 
results of the Census of 1881. 

“It forms a volume of more than 700 pages, and is a marvellous combination of 
literary condensation and research. It gives a complete account of. the Indian 
Empire, its history, peoples, and -products, and forms the worthy outcome of 
seventeen years of labour with exceptional opportunities for rendering, that labour 
fruitful. Nothing could ho more lucid than Sir William Hunters expositions of the 
economic and political condition of India at the present time, or more inters ting 
than bio scholarly lhat.ory of the India of the past. -—I'/te limes. 
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TR UBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


THE FOLIO WIN 0 WORKS HAVE ALREADY APPEARED .- 

Third Edition, post 8vo, cloth, pp„ xvi. - 428, price 16s. 

ESSAYS ON THE SACKED LANGUAGE, WHITINGS, 

and religion of the fab,sis. 

By MARTIN H AUG, PhJX, 

Late of the Universities of Tubingen, Gottingen, and Bonn ; Superintendent 
of Sanskrit Studies, and Professor of Sanskrit in the Poona College. 
Edited and Enlarged by Dr. E, W. "WEST. 

To which is added a Biographical Memoir of the late Dr. Hait<* 
by Prof. E. P. Evans. 

I. History of the Researches into the Sacred "Writings and Religion of the 
Pams, from the Earliest Times down to the Present. 

IT. Languages of the Parai Scriptures. 

ITT Die Zend-Avesta, or the Scripture of the Pams. 

I V* The Zoroastrian Religion, as to its Origin and Development, 

« ‘ Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, ami Religion of the Pars is/ by the 
late Dr Martin Hang, edited by Dr. E. W. West. The author intended, on Ins return 
from India, to expand the materials contained in this work into a comprehensive 
account of tho Zoroastrian religion, but the design was frustrated by his untimely 
ricjith We have, however, in a concise and readable form, a history of the researches 
hftothp sacred writings and religion of the Patois from the earliest times down to 
the present—a dissertation. <;m the languages of the Farsi Scriptures, a translation 
of the Zend-Avesta, or the Scripture of the Parsls, and a dissertation on the Zoroaa- 
trian religion, with especial reference to its origin and dev dopment. —Times. 

Post 8vo, cloth, pp. viii.—176, price 7s. 6d. 

TEXTS FROM THE BUDDHIST CANON 

COMMONLY KNO WN AS “ DHAMMAPADA/ 

With Accompany ing Narratives . 

Translated from the Chinese by S. BEAL, B. A., Professor of Chinese, 
University College, London. 

The Dhammapada, as hitherto known by the Pali Text Edition, as edited 
by Fausbbll, by Max Mliller’s English, and Albrecht Webers German 
translations, consists only of twenty-six chapters or sections, whilst tho 
Chinese version, or rather recension, as now translated by Mr, Beal, ton- 
sIkIs of thirty-nine sections. The students of Pali who possess Jhuusbolis 
text or either of the above-named translations, will therefore needs want 
Mr * Beal’s English rendering of the Chinese version; the thirteen, above- 
named additional sections not being accessible to them in any other form ; 
for, even if they understand Chinese, the Chinese original would be un 
obtainable by them. 

u My Bt'fil's rendering of the Chinese translation is a mo u valuable aid to the 
critical study of the work. It contains authentic text <_ gathered from ancient 
•‘‘inonic'il Looks, and generally connected with some incident in tho history ot 
Buddha Their great interest, however, consists in the light which they throw upon 
evor'ckv life in India at the remote period at which they were written, and upon 
the moriiod of teaching adopted by tho founder of the religion. Tho method 
employp' 1 was principally parable, and the simplicity of tho teles and the excellence 
of the morals inculcated, as well as the strange hold which they have 1 retained upon 
iiu* minds of millions of people, make them a vory remarkable study, —limes. 

“Mr Beal, by making it accessible in an English dress, has added to tho great ser¬ 
vices he h i already rendered to the comparative study of reh,nous history. —Academy. 

“ Valuable as exhibiting the doctrine of tho Buddhists 111 its purest, least, adul- 
tmtfld form, it brings the modern reader face to face with that simple creed ami rule 
of conduct which won i ts way over the minds of myriads, and which is now nominally 
professed by 145 millions, who have overlaid its eastern simplicity with innumerable 
ceremonies, forgotten its maxims, perverted its teaching, and so inverted its leading 
principle that a religion whoso founder denied a God. now worships that founder as 
h god himself. Scotsman. VV/ 
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TR URNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 



Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, pp. zxiv.—360, price 10s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 

By ALBRECHT WEBER, 

Translated from the Second German Edition by John Mann, M.A., and 
Theodor Eaohakiak, Pli.D., with the sanction of the Author. 

D.r, BUHLJER, Inspector of Schools in India, writesWhen I was Pro* 
fessor of Oriental Languages in Elphinatono College, I frequently felt the 
want of such a work to Which. I could refer the students.’' 

Professor Cowell, of Cambridge, writes :—“ It will ho especially useful 
to the students in our Indian colleges and universities. I used to long for 
such a book when I was teaching in Calcutta. Hindu students are intensely 
interested in the history of Sanskrit literature, and this volume will supply 
them with all they want on the subject.*’ 

Professor Whitney, Yale College, Hewhaven, Conn., U.S.A.., writes:— 
“ I was one of the class to whom the work was originally given in the form 
of academic lectures. At their first appearance they were by far the most 
learned and able treatment of their subject; and with their recent additions 
they still maintain decidedly the same rank.” 

“Is perhaps the most comprehensive and lucid survey of Sanskrit literature 
extant. The essays Contained In the volume were originally delivered as academic 
lectures,, and at the time of their-first publication wore acknowledged to be by far 
the most learned and able treatment of the subject,, They have now been brought 
up to date by the addition of all the most important results of recent research. — 
Times, _ __ 

Post 8vo, cloth, pp. ,xi 1.-198, accompanied hy Two Language 
Maps, price 7s. 6d. 

A SKETCH OF 

THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF THE EAST INDIES. 

By ROBERT N. OUST. 

The Author has attempted to fill up a vacuum, the inconvenience of 
which pressed itself on his notice. Much had been written about the 
languages of th© East Indies, but the extent of our present knowledge had 
not even been brought to a focus. It occurred to him that it might be of 
use to others to publish in an arranged form the notes which he had collected 
for his own edification. 

“ Supplies a deficiency which has long been felt.”— Tims, 

“ The book before us is then a valuable contribution to philological science. It 
passes under review a vast number of languages, and it gives, or professes to give in 
every case the sum and substance, of the opinionsaxid judgments b£ fchobo: d,unformed 
writers ."—Saturday Review. 

Second Corrected Edition, post Hvo, pp. xii.—116, cloth, price 5s. 

THE BIRTH OF THE WAR-GOD. 

A Poem. By KALIDASA. 

Translated from the Sanskrit into English Yerse by 
Ralph T. H. Geifpith, M.A. 

“A very spirited rendering of the Kumdrammbhava , which was first published 
twenty-six: years ago, and which we are glad to sec made once more accessible?'— 
l\rrtes. 

“ Mr. Griffith’s very spirited rendering- is well known to most who are at all 
interested in Indian literature, or enjoy the tenderness of feeling and rich creative 
imagination of its author." —Indian Antiquary. 

<c We are very glad to welcome a second edition of Professor Griffith’s admirable 
translation. Few translations deserve a second edition better. "~A thenmim. 
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TR (ZENER’S oriental series . 


Post 8vo, pp. 432, cloth, price 16s. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF HINDU MYTHOLOGY 
AND RELIGION, GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND 
LITERATURE. 

By JOHK DOWSON, M.R.A.S., 

Lute Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. 

" This not. only forms an iu&lfiperwaMo book of reference to students of Indian 
literature, but is also of groat general interest, as it gives in a concise and easily 
accessible form nil that need bo known about the personages of Hindu mythology 
whoso names tiro so familiar, hut of whom, so little ia known outside the limited 
circle of savants."—Timex. 

“ It is no slight gain when such subjects are treated fairly and fully in a moderate 
space; and we need only add, that the few wants which wo may hope to see supplied 
in new editions detract tout little from the general excellence of Mr, Dawsons work." 
—Saturday Review. ■. , ■ ; , 

Post 8vo, with View of Mecca, pp. cxii.—172, cloth, price 9s. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE KORAN. 

Br EDWARD WILLIAM LANE, 

Translator of £ ‘ The Thousand and One Nights;" <fee., <fcc. 

A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with an Introduction toy 
Stanley Lane Poole. 

. Has been long esteemed in this country an tho compilation of one of the 
greatest Arabic scholars of the time, the late Mr. Lane, the well-known translator of 
tho ‘ Arabian Nights.' . . . Tho present editor has enhanced the value of his 
relative’s work by divesting the text of a great deal of extraneous matter introduced 
by way of comment, and prefixing an introduction.”— Times. 

“ Mr. Poole is both a generous and a learned biographer. . , . Mr. Poole tells us 
the facts . . . so far as it .is possible for industry and criticism to ascertain them, 
and for literary skill to present thorn in a condensed and. .readable form."—English* 
man, Calcutta. '. T ,, __ 

Post 8vo, pp. vi.—368, cloth, price 14s. 

MODERN INDIA AND THE INDIANS, 

BEING A SERIES OF IMPRESSIONS, NOTES, AND ESSAYS. 

By MONIER WILLIAMS, D.O.L., 

Hon. LL.D. of the University of Calcutt a, Hon. Member of the Bombay Asiatic 
Society, Roden Professor of Sanskrit in tho University of Oxford. 

Third Edition, revised and augmented by considerable Additions, 
with Illustrations and a Map. 

“ In this volume we have the thoughtful impressions of a thoughtful man on some 
of the most important questions connected with our Indian Empire. ... An on- 
lightened observant man, travelling among* an onlightonod observant people. Professor 
Monier Williams has brought before tho public in a pleasant form more of the manners 
and customs ol ! the Queen’s Indian subjects than we ever remember to have seen, in 
any one work, lie not only deserves the thanks of every Englishman for this able 
contribution to the study of Modern India - a subject with which we should be 
specially familiar—but ho deserves the thanks of every Indian, Parse© or Hindu, 
.Buddhist and Moslem, for his clear exposition of their manners, their* creeds, and 
their necessities."-- Times. _ 

Post 8vo, pp, xliv.—376, cloth, price 14s. 

METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM SANSKRIT 
WRITERS. 

With an Introduction, many Prose Versions, and Parallel Passages from 
Classical Authors. 

By J. MUIR, O I.E., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

“ . . . An agreeable introduction to Hindu pootrv. , '-~'f/m«. 

“. . . A volume which may be taken as a fair illustration alike of tho religious 
and moral sentiments and of tho legendary lore of the best Sanskrit writers.”— 
Edinburgh, Daily Review. 
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TR UBURR'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Second Edition, post 8vo, pp. xxvL—244, cloth, price ros. 6d. 

THU a U L I S X A N; 

Ob, BOSE GARDEN OF SHEKH MUS.HLITJ’D-DIN SADI OF SHIRAZ. 

Translated for the First Time into Prose and Verse, with an Introductory 
Preface, ami a Life of the Author, from the Atiah Kadah, 

By EDWARD B. EASTWICK, C.B., M.A., F.R..S., M.R.A.S. 

“Itte a very fair rendering of the original.’’— -Times. 

“The new edition has long been desired, and will bo welcomed by all who take 
any* interest in Oriental poetry. The (hdistania a typical 

highest order. Mr. Eastwick’s rhymed translation . ». has lojig established itself In 
a secure position as the beat version of Sadi’s finest wottC. Acv.demt/. 

“ jfrto both faithfully and gracefully executed/'-- Tablet 

In Two Volumes, post 8 yq, pp. viii.—408 and viii. 348, doth, price 28a. 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS RELATING TO INDIAN 
SUBJECTS. 

By BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON, Esq., F.R.S., 

Late of the Bengal Civil Service; Corresponding Member of the Institute ; Chovaliov 
of the Legion of Honour; late British Minister at too Court of Nepal, <fru, 

CONTENTS OF VOL . /. 

Rrotion I --On the Kooch, B< 5 dd and Dhiiruil Tribes.—Part I. Vocabulary.— 
Part II Grammar.—Part HI. Their Origin, Location, Numbers, Greed, Gustoms, 
Character, and Condition, with a General Description of the Climate they dwell in. 

^Smotion II.—On Himalayan Ethnology. -I. Comparative Vocabulary of the Lan- 
cmmvf'M r»f the Broken Tribes of Ndpd.—IL Vocabulary of the Dialects of the Ku anti 

of the Vdyu tf guage 

— IV. Analysis oFtbo Bdliing Dialect of the Kiranti Language. The B^hmg Gi am 
njar,—V. On the Vdyu or Hriyu Tribe of the Central HimaUya.—VI. On tlie lviranti 
Tribe of the Central Himalaya. 

CONTENTS OF VOL . IL 

Section III.—On the Aborigines of North-Eastern India. Comparative Vocabulary 
of the Tibetan, Bddd, and Gird Tongues. 

Section IV.—Aborigines of the North-Eastern Frontier. 

Section V.—Aborigines of tho Eastern Frontier, 

Section V! —Tho Indo-Chinese Borderers, and their connection with the Hima- 
laySaM Tibetans. Comparative Vocabulary of Indu-Chlnese^Borderers in Arakan. 
Comparative Vocabulary of Indo-Chinese Borderers in lenasserim. 

Section VII,— 1 The Mongolian Affinities of tho Caucasians. —Comparison uud Ana¬ 
lysis of Caucasian and Mongolian "Words. 

'section YIIL—Physical Type of Tibetans. 

Hkction IX_ The Aborigines of Central India.—Comparative Vocabulary of th., 

Aboriginal Languages of Central India.—Aborigines of the Baatcm Ghats. —Vocabu¬ 
lary of some of tbe^bialeccs of the Ilill andpandering TribesS^enfh? S 
Itoiginos of the Nil girls, with Kcmnrks t0 Ui ° 

Nilgirian Vocabidmes.-Tho Aborigines of Southern India and Ceylon. 

Section X.—Route of Nepalese Mission to Pekin, with Remarks on the Water¬ 
shed and Plateau of Tibet. . _ .. 

Suction XT.-Bouto from Kithrmtodd, tho Capital of Nopal, to Darjeeling to 
Siklm. —Memorandum relative to the Seven Cosis of NcpA!. 

Section XII.—Some Accounts of the Systems of Law and Pohco as recognised in 
tho State of Nepdl. . , , TT . , , „ 

Section XIII.-The Native Method of making tho Paper denominated Hindustan, 
!N" 1 

Section XIV. —Pre-eminence of the Vernaculars; or, tho Anglicists Answered; 
Being Letters on the Education of tile People 0/ India. 

« For tho study of tho lees-known races of India Mr Brian node’s‘Mtoodteoo; 
ous Essays * -will bo found very valuable both to the philologist and tho ethuolog . 


<8L 
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TR l/BNER S ORIENTAL SERIES. 



Third Edition, Two Vola., post 8vo, pp. viii.—268 and viii.—326, cloth, 
price 


THE LIFE OE LEGEND OF GAUD AM A, 

THE BUDDHA OF THE BURMESE. With Annotations. 


Tne Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Phongyies or Burmese Monks. 

By the Right Rev. P, BIGANDET, 

Bishop of Eamatha, Vicar-Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 

“ The work is furnished with copious notes, wnich not only illustrate the subject- 
matter, but form a perfect encyclopaedia of Buddhist lore.”— Times* 

“A work which will furnish European students of Buddhism with a most valuable 
Help in tho prosecution of their investigations. Edinburgh Daily Review. 

“ Bishop Blgandefs invaluable work .'"—Indian Antiquary. 

‘Viewed in tins light, its importance is sufficient to place students of tho subject 
under a deep obiigation to its author /’—Calcutta Review. 

“This work is one of tho greatest authorities upon BudriMsm/'—TW in Review. 


Post 8vo, pp. xxiv.r-420, cloth, price 18s. 

CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

A VOLUME OF SKETCHES, HISTORICAL AMD CRITICAL. 
By J. E.DKINS, P.D. 

Author of “ China’s Place in Philology,” “Religion in China,” ko. f ko. 


** 1 1 contains a vast deal of important information oh tho subject, such as is only 
t o bo gained by long-continued study on the spot .”-~A ihenceurn. 

Upon tho whole, wo know of no work comparable to it for the extent of its 
original research, and the simplicity with which this complicated system of philo¬ 
sophy, religion, literature, and ritual is set forth /'—British Quarterly Review. 

“ The whole volume is replete with learning. ... It deserves most careful study 
from all interested in the history of the religions of the world, and expressly of those 
who are concerned in the propagation of Christianity. Dr. Edkins notices in terms 
ot just* condemnation tho exaggerated praise bestowed upon Buddhism by recent 
English writers. "—Record. 


Post 8vo, pp. 496, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL ESSAYS. 

Written from the Year 1846 to 1878. 

By ROBERT NEEDHAM OUST, 

Late Member of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service; Hon. Secretary to 
tho Royal Asiatic Society; # 

and Author of “ The Modem Languages of the East Indies.” 

_“We know none who has described Indian life, especially tho life of tho natives. 

with so much learning, sympathy, and literary talent/'— Academy. 

“ They seem to us to be full of suggestive and original remarks/*— St. James's Gazette. 
“ His book contains* a vast amount of information. The result of thirty-five years 
of inquiry, reflection, and speculation, and that on subjects as full of fascination as 
of food for thought.”— Tablet. 

Exhibit such a thorough acquaintance with the history and antiquities of India 
as to entitle him to speak as one having authority. “—Edinburgh, Daily Review. 

“ The author speaks with tho authority of porsonal experience. .... It is this 
constant association with tho country and the j^eople which gives such a vividness 
to many of tho pages.’’— Athcmum. 
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Post Svo, pp. civ.—-348, cloth, pnco xSa» 

EUDDHIST BIETfi STOKIES; or, Jataka Tales. 

The Oldest Collection of Folk-lore Extant: 

BEING THE .TATARA.TTHAVANNANA, 

For the fii'st time Edi ted in the original Pali. 

By V. FAHBBOLL; 

And Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. 

Translation. Volume I. 

“These are tales supposed to have been told by the Buddha of what 
and heard in his previous births. They are probably the noaroet wp 
of the original Aryan stories from which Rj^rang the folk-lore of *™W*«*M ** 
India. The introduction contains a most interesting disquisition on the nhgu>tiona 
of those tables, tracing their reappearance in the various ' 

Among o ther old friends, we meet with a version of the Judgment of Solomon. i vie > 

“ It is now some years since Mr. fthys Davids assorted his right to be bean on 
this subject by his able article on Buddhism in the new edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britanidea.’ ’’—Leeds Mercury., 

“All who are interested in Buddhist, literature ought |bfeeldceply indebtedto 
Mr. Rhys Davids. His well-established reputation as a lull ech Jar 
guarantee for the fidelity of bis version, and the stylo of his translations is deserving 
of high praise.”— Academy, 

" No more competent, expositor of Buddhism couldM 
In the Jataka book we have, then, a priceless record of the earliest ^gioHUvo 
literature of bur race; and ... it presents to us a nearly complete phtin e ofthe 
social life and customs and popular beliefs, of the common P 0 °Pk> ‘Sa?os > of 

closely related to ourselves, just aa they were passing through the hist stages of 
clvilisation/’—^t, James's Gazette. 


Pokt 8vo, pp. xxviii. —362, cloth, price 14s. 

A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY; 

Ob A THOUSAND AND ONE EXTRACTS j?BOM THE TALMUD, 
THE MIDRASHIM, AND THE KABBALAH. 

Compiled and Translated by PAUL ISAAC fiERSHON, 

Author of “ Genesis According to the Talmud,” &o. 

With Notes and Copious Indexes 

u obtain in so conciso and bandy a form as this volume a general idea of the 
Talmud is a boon to Christians at least.”-- Times. 

“ Tbs peculiar and popular character will make it Attractive to general readcrs. 
Mr. Henhon is a very competent scholar. . . . Contains samples of tha jpood, bad, 
and indifferent, and especially extracts that throw light upon the Scriptures. 
British Quarterly Review, , 

“ Will convey to English reader* a more complete and truthful notion of t e 
Talmud than any other work that has yet appeared. ’-Dmh Hem. 

“ Without overlooking in the slightest the several attractions of, the previous 
volumes of the ‘ Oriental .Series,’ wo have no hesitation in saying that this surpasses, 
them all in interest..”—Jfc’d inburgh IHily Review. 

“Mr. Horshon has . . . thus given Ei igliah i readers whab is we believe, a fair set 
of specimens which, they can test for themselves. —Ihe Kccora. 

“ This book is by far the best fitted in the present state of knowledge to enable the 
and unbiassed conception of the m^ioua cmite^s 
tf the wonderful Bdscelluny which can only * **** 

asserts—bv the life-long devotion of scholars of the Chosen People. —/nquii .0. 

“ The value and importance of this volume consist in the fact that, scarcely a «hvfd<3 
extract is given in it* pages but throws some 

Scriptures which are the common heritage of Jew and Christian alike -John I 
“'it is a capital specimen of Hebrew scholarship; a monument of learned, loving, 
light-giving labour .”—Jewish Herald. 
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TKIJBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


8v°, pp. xii,—228, cloth, price 73. 6d. 

THE CLASSICAL POETRY OP THE JAPANESE. 

Bt basil hall chamberlain, 

Author of “ Yeigo Hefikaku ShirasEL” 

“ A \ o;y curious volume. The author bus manifestly devoted much labour to the 
task of studying tlio poetical lifceraturu of the Japanese, and rendering characteristic 
specimens into English verse . 1 ''—.Daily News,, 

" Mr. Chamberlain’s volume i«, so far as we are aware, the first attempt which has 
beo-n made to interpret the literature of the Japanese to tlio Western world. It, is to 
the classical poetry of Old Japan that we must turn for indigenous Japanese thought, 
and m the volume before us wo have a selection from, that poetry rendered into 
graceful English verso.- "—Tabid. 

“It is undoubtedly one of the best translations of lyric literature which has 
appeared during the close of the last year ."—Celestial Umpire, 

“Hr, Chamberlain sob himself a difficult task when he undertook to reproduce 
Japanese poetry in an English form. But he has evidently laboured con mtore, and 
his efforts are successful to a degree.”— 7 ,ondon and China Express, 


Post 8vo, pp. xiL—164, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF ESARHADDOH (Soa of Sennacherib), 

KING OF ASSYRIA, b.o. 681 - 668 . 

translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions upon Cylinders and Tablets in 
the British Museum Collection j together with a Grammatical Analysis 
of each Word- Explanations of the Ideographs by Extracts from the 
Ri-Lingual Syllabaries, and List of Eponyms, Ac. 

By ERNEST A. BUDGE, B.A., M.R.A.S., 

Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

“ Students of scriptural archeology will also appreciate the 'History of Bear- 
hacldon ’ "--Times. 

“There is much to attract the scholar In this volume. It does not pretend to 
popularise studies which are yet in their infamy. Its primary object is to translate, 
but it does not assume to be more than tentative, and it offers both to the professed 
Assyriologist and to the ordinary non-Assyiiologiea! Semitic scholar the means of 
controlling its results.'’—Academy. 

Mr. Judge’s book is, of course, mainly addressed to Assvrian scholars and 
students. They are not, it; is to be feared, a very numerous class. But the more 
thanks av- due to him on that account for the way in which he has acquitted himself 
in his laborious task.”— Tablet, 


Post 8vo, pp. 448, cloth, price 219. 

THE MESNE?! 

{TJmnUy known as The Mesneviyi Sherif, or Holy Mbsnevi) 

of 

ME VLAN A (OUR LORD) J EL ALU T)-D1N MUHAMMED ER-RUMI. 
Book the First. 

Together with some Account of the Life and Acts of the Author , 
of his Ancestors, and of his Descendants. 

Illustrated by a Selection of Ohara'-teristio Anecdotes, as Collected 
by their Historian, 

Mevlana Stiemsu-’D-Din Aiimed, el Eflaki, el ‘Abut. 

Translated, and the Poetry Versified, in English, 

By JAMES W. REDHOUSE, M. R. A, S„ &c. 

“ A complete treasury of occult Oriental lore .”—Saturday Review. 

“ This book will be a very valuable help to the reader ignorant of Persia, who is 
.^ttsirous of obtaining an insight into a very important department of the literat ure 
oxtant m that language."— Tablet. 













Post 8vo n ' pp. xvi, 280, cloth, price 6s. 

EA.STEEN PROVERBS AND EMBLEMS 

ILLUSTRATING OLD T.EUTHB. 


BY REV. J. LONG, 

Member. of the Bengal Asiatic Society, PHIALS. 

“ We regard the book as valuable, and wish for it a wide circulation and attentive 
reading, 

“ Altogether it i« quite a feast of good things.' '—Globe, 

“ It is full of interesting Antiquary. 


Post 8vo, pp. viii.—-270, cloth, price 78. 6d. 

INDIAN POETRY; 

Containing a New Edition of the “Indian Bong of Songs," from the Sanscrit 
of the “Gita. Govindu" of Jayadeva ; Two Books from 4 ‘The Iliad of 
India ” (Mahabbarata), ‘‘Proverbial Wisdom " from the Sblokas of the 
HitopftdeM, and other Oriental Poems. 

By EDWIN ARNOLD, ( C.S.I., Author of “The Light of Asia.’ f 

** In this new volume of Messrs. TriUmia-’s Oriental Series, Mr. Edwin Arnold does 
good service by illustrating, tov<-ugh thd medium of his musical English melodies, 
the power of Indian poetry to stir European emotions. The * Indian hong of hongs 
in not unknown to scholars. Mr. Arnold will have introduced it among popular 
English poems. Nothing could bo move graceful and delicate than the shades by 
which Krishna is portrayed in the gradual process of being weaned by the love of 
‘ Beautiful Radba, jaamihe-bosomod Radha,’ 
from the aUnremouts of the forest nymphs, in whom the five sense® are typified.”— 
Times. 

“ No other English poet bos ever thrown his genius and bis art so thoroughly into 
the work of translating Eastern ideas as Mr. Arnold has done in his splendid para¬ 
phrases of language contained in these mighty epics/* -IktUy Teltyt'apk, 

“ The poem abounds with imagery of Eastern luxunousncss and sonsuousm ss; the 
air seems laden with the spicy odours of the tropics, and the verso has a richness and 
a melody sufficient to captivate the sense* of the dullest,”— titai&tvrd. 

The translator, while producing a very enjoyable poem, 1 ms adhered with toler¬ 
able fidelity to the original, text.”— (hiertond Moil. 

“Wo certainly wish Mr. Arnold success in his. attempt : to popularise Indian 
classics/ that being, as bis preface tells us, the goal towards which he bends his 
efforts/’— Ailen’m Indian Mail. 

Post 8vo, pp. xvi,—296, cloth, price ios, 6d, 

THE MIND OF MENCIUS ; 

Ok, POLITICAL ECONOMY FOUNDED UPON MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY, 

A Systematic Digest of the Doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher 
Mencius, 

Translated from the Original Text and Classified, with 
Comments and Explanations, 

By the Rev. ERNST FABER, Ithenisli Mission Society. 

Translated from the German, with Additional Notes, 

By the REV. A. B. HUTCHINSON, C.M.S., Church Mission, Hong Kong. 

Mr. Faber is already well known in the field of Chinese studies by bis digest of 
the doctrines of Confucius. The value of this work will lie perceived when it is 
remembered that at no time since relations commenced between China and the 
West has the former been so powerful—wo had almost said figgressiw’—:u now. 
For those who will give it careful studs'-, Mr. Faber’s work b, one of the most 
valuable of the excellent scries to which it belongs,”— Nature. 
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Post 8vo, pp. 336, cloth, price 16s. 

THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 

By A. BAIITH. 

Translated from the French with the authority and assistance of the Author. 

The author has, at the request of the publishers, considerably enlarged 
the work for the translator, and has added the literature of the subject to 
date ; the translation may, therefore, he looked upon as an equivalent of a 
now and improved edition of the original. 

“ la not only a valuable manual of the religions of India, which marks a distinct 
atop in the treatment'of the subject,' hut also a useful work of referonco.”— Academy. 

‘'This volume is a reproduction, with corrections and additions, of an article 
contributed by the learned author two years ago to the ‘ Eneyelopedie des gvionces 
Religieuses.’ 'it attracted much notice when it firs5 appoared, and is generally 
mb ittud to present the best summary extant of the vast subject with which it 
deals.”— Tablet. - 

“This is not only on the whole the best but the only manual, of the religions of 
India, apart from Buddhism, which we have in English. The present work . 
shows not, only great knowledge of the facts and power of clear exposition, but also 
great insight into the inner history and the deeper meaning of the great religion, 
for it is in reality only one, which it proposes to aescribo/’— Modw'n Review. 

“ The movit of thowork has been emphatically recognised by the most authoritative 
Orientalists, both in this country and on the continent of Europe, But probably 
there are few Indianists (if we may use the word) who would not derive a good deal 
of information from it, md especially from the extensive .bibliography provided in 
the notes.'*— Dublin Review. 

“ Such a sketch M. Barth has drawn with a master-hand. CS'itic (New York). 


Post 8vo, pp. viii-^152, ejoth, price 6s. 

HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

The SANKHYA KARIKA of lS'WARA KRISHNA. 

An Exposition of the System of Kapila, with an Appendix on the 
Ny&ya aud Yais'eshika Systems. 

By JOHN DAVIES, M.A. (Cantab.), M.E.A.S. 

The system of Kapil a contains nearly all that India has produced in the 
department of pure philosophy. 

“The non Orientalist . . . finds in Hr. Davies a patient and learned guide who 
leads him into the intricacies of the philosophy of India, and supplies him with a clue, 
that he may not be lost in them. In the preface he states that the system of 
Kapila is the ‘earliest attempt on record to give an answer, from reason alone, 
to the mvstBvioiisKjuestiens which arise in ©very thoughtful mind about the origin of 
the world, the nature and relations of man and his future destiny,’ and in his learned 
and able notes he exhibits ‘ the connection of the Stankhya system with the philo¬ 
sophy of Spinoza,’ and 4 tlio connection of the system of Kapila with that of Schopen¬ 
hauer and Vou Hartmann.’ Foreiyn Church Chronicle. 

“ Mr Davies’s volume on Hindu Philosophy is an, undoubted gain to nil students 
of the development of thought. The system of Kapila, which is here given in a trims* 
liition from the ftiinkhya K&rikfi, is the only contribution of India to pure philosophy. 

. . . Presents many points of deep interest to the student of comparative philo¬ 
sophy, und without Mr. Davies’s lucid interpretation it would be difticult to appre¬ 
ciate these points in any adequate manner.”— Saturday-Review.. 

“ We welcome Mr. Davies’s book as a valuable addition to our philosophical 
library.*’— Notes and Queries. 
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Postfc 8vo, pp, x. —1:39, cloth, price 6s. 


A MANUAL OF HINDU PANTHEISM, VEDANTASARA, 

Translated, with 00,pious Annofcatwma, 

By Major G. A. JACOB, 

Bombay Staff Corps ; Inspector of Army Schools. 

The design of this little w«rk is to provide for missionaries, ami for 
others who, like them, have little leisure fox original research, im accurate 
summary of tho doctrines of the Vedanta. 

u The modest title of Major Jacob’s work convoys but an inadequate idea of the 
vast amount of re enroll embodied in hie notes to tli© text -of .the Vedantasava. bo 
copious, indeed, are these, and so much collateral matter do they bring to boar on 
the subject, that the diligent student, will rise from their perusal with a fairly 
adequate view of HindCi philosophy g 1 orally. His work . . . is one of the host of 
tin kind that we have mmC’—Calcutta Review. 


Tost Svo, pp. xii.—154, -cloth, pxioo 7s* 6d. 

TSUNI—11 00AM : 

The Supreme BeiNd of the Kiiot-KHoj. 

By THEOPHILUS HAHN, Ph.D., 

Ouatod inn of the Grey Collection, Cape Town; Corresponding Member 
of the Geogr. Society, Dresden ; Corresponding Member of the 
Anthropological Society, Vienna, &c., <fcc. 

* ( The first instalment of Dr. Hahn’s labours will be of interest, not at the Capo 
only, but i n ©voty University of Europe. It is, in fact, a mast valuable contribution 
to the comparative study of religion and mythology. Accounts of their religion and 
■mythology were scattered about in various lx>oks; these have been carefully col 
looted by Dr. Hahn and printed in Ids second chapter, enriched and improved by 
what lie has teen able to collect himself.”—fbwy; Max Mullw in the Mmttmk 
Century. 

“ it is full inf good things. ”St. Jwne&U Gazette 


£i\ Four Volumes.. Post Svo, Vol. L, pp. xii.—392, cloth, price 123. 6d., 
Vnl IL, pp. vi.~-408, cloth, price 12s. 6d., Vol. Ill, pp. viii.—414, 
cloth, price 12s, 6d,, Vol. IV., pp. viii.—340, cloth, price, zos. 6d. 

A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY TO THE QURAN. 

TO WHICH IS PREFIXED SALB>. PRELIMINARY DbSOOURSE, WITH 

Additional .Notes and Emendations 

Together with a Complete Index to the Text, Preliminary , 
Discourse, ami Notes. 

By Rev. K. M. WHERRY', M. A., Lodiami 

*«As Mr Wherry’s book is intended for missionaries in India, it is no doubt well 
that they should be propaied to meet, if they ban, the ordinary arguments and inter¬ 
pretations, and for this purpose Mr. Wherry’s additions will prove useful/'— Saturday 
Jta'iew. 
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THE BHAQAVAD-GHTA. 

Translated, with Introduction m# Notes, 

Br JOHN DAVIES, M. A. (Cantab,) 

“ Lot \V3 *<M that hi-9 irunalarion of the Bbagavad is, as we judge, the befit 
that Jnag) vet appeared in English, and that hie Philological flfotes tire <tf quite 
jHwahar Valuo/V-l>«Mi« Review, £ 


Post 8vo, pp. 96, cloth y price «{* 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

Translated by E. H. WHXNPlBLD, M.A., 
35 a.rri»tei>a 1 »-Iiaw, late H.. 3 I. Bengal Civil Service. 


Post 8vo, pp. xxjcjL- 336, doth, pride *os. 6tl 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAE KHAYYAM, 

The Persian Text, with an English Verse Translation. 

By E H. WHINFIELD, late of the Bengal Civil Serviee. 

“ Wr. Whin held has executed a difficult task with considerable sxioceua and lit * 
version contains ranch that will be new to those who only know Mr, Fhagerald')* 
delightful selection. y/ ' -Academy. 

‘•The most prominent.features in iho Qpatratn'a are their profound agnosticism, 
combined with a fatalism based moro on philosophic than religious grounds, tlieir 
Epicureanism and the spirit of universal tolerance and charity which aivlmatw them." 
—Calcutta Review. 

Post 8 vo, pp. x?,iv.—268, cloth, price 9s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS AND 
ANCIENT INDIAN METAPHYSICS, 

As exhibited in a series of Articles contributed to the Calcutta Review. 

By ARCHIBALD EDWARD GOUGH, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford ,5 
Principal of the Calcutta Madman. 

“ For practical purposes fclito is perhaps the most important of the works t hat him* 
>.huH far appeared in ‘ Triibner’s Oriental Burba/ . . . Wo can not doubt that for all 
who may take it up the work must be one of profound interest ,”—Saturday Review. 


In Two Volumes. 'Vol. I., post 8vo, pp. xxiv.~-.330, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

A COMPARATIVE HISTOEY OF THE EGYPTIAN AND 
MESOPOTAMIAN RELIGIONS. 

By I>«, C. P. TIELE. 

Vol. I.— History of rut Egyptian Religion. 

Translated from the Dutch with the Assistance of the Author. 

By JAMES TALLINGAL. 

“ R places in the hands of the English readers a history of Egyptian Religion 
winch ih very complete, which is based on the best materia)*;, and which bus been 
illustrated by the latest results of research, In this volume there is a groat deal of 
information, ns well as independent investigation, for thb trustworthiness of which 
l)i\ Tides name is m itself a guarantee; and the description of the successive 
religions under the Old Kingdom, the Middle Kingdom, ami the New Kingdom, is 
given in a maimer which is scholarly and minute. ”-~&cotman. 














TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Post 8vo, pp. xii.—302, cloth, price 8a. 6d. 

YUSUF AND ZULAIKHA. 

A Poem by JAMI. 

Trail slaved from the Persian into English Verse. 

By RALPH T. H. GRIFFITH. 

« Mr. Griffith, who has done already good uorrice as translator into verse from the 
•Sanskrit, has done farther good work in this translation, from the Persian, and ho 
has evidently shown not a little skill in his rendering the quaint and very oriental 
style of his author into our more prosaic, leas figurative, language. . . . I ho work, 
besides its intrinsic merits, is of importance as being one of the most popular and 
famous poems of Persia, and that which is read in all the independent native schools 
of India where Persian is taught. ’'—Scotsman. 


Post 8vo, pp. viii.—266, cloth, price 9s. 

LINGUISTIC ESSAYS. 

By CARL ABEL, 


“An entirely novel method of dealing with philosophical questions and impart a 
real human interest to the otherwise dry technicalities of the science. ’—Standai <1. 

Dr. Abel is an opponent from whom it is pleasant to differ, for he writes With 
enthusiasm and temper, and his mastery over the English language fits him to be a 
champion of unpopular doctrineaB'—Athenceum. 


Post 8vo, pp, ix.—281, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

THE SARVA - BARS AN A - SAMGRAHA ; 

Or, REVIEW OF THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF HINDU 
PHILOSOPHY. 

By MADHAVA AOHAEYA. 

Translated by E. B. COWELL, M. A., Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Cambridge, and A. Ii GOUGH, M.A., Professor of Philosophy 
in the Presidency College, Calcutta. 

This work is an interesting specimen of Hindu critical ability. The 
author successively passes in review the sixteen philosophical systems 
current in the fourteenth century in the South of India > and he gives what 
appears to him to be their most important tenets, 
u The translation is trustworthy throughout. A protracted sojourn in India, 
where there is a living tradition, has familiarised the translators with Indian 
thought .”—.4 theniEum. 


Post 8vo, pp. lxv.—368, cloth, price 14s. 

TIBETAN TALES DERIVED FROM INDIAN SOURCES. 

Translated from the Tibetan of the K/Ui-GtUft. 

By F. ANTON VON SCHIEEN.EB. 

Done into English from the German, with an Introduction, 

By W. E. S. RALSTON, M.A. 

* ‘ Mr. Ralston, whose name is so familiar to nil lovers of Russian folk-loro, has 
supplied some interesting Western analogies and parallels, drawn, fev tho most part, 
from Slavonic sources, to the Western folk-tales, culled from the Kaugyur, 0110 of the 
divisions of the Tibetan sacred books."— Academy. • 

“The translation . . . could scarcely have fallen into bettor bands. An Introauc* 
tion . . . gives the leading facts in the lives of those scholars who have given tneu* 
attention to gaining a knowledge of the Tibetan literature and language. —Calcutta 
Review. „ 

“ Ought to interest all who cure for the East, for amusing stories, or for comi>arative 
folk-lore. ”—Pali Mall Gazette. 
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Post 8vo, pp. xvi.—224, cloth, 

price 9s. 



UDANAVARGA. 

A Collection' of Verses fkom the Buddhist Canon. 

Compiled by DHARMATRATA. 

Being the NORTHERN BUDDHIST VERSION OF DHAMMAPADA. 

translated from the Tibetan of Bkah-hgynr, with Notes, and 
Extracts from the Commentary of Pradjnavannan, 

By W. WOODVILEE ROCKHJLL. 

present work is the first Worn which assistance will bo gained 
'or a more accurate understanding of the Pali text; it le, in fact as rot tht on r 

?!'*■ the ThSebmCrsion, “ 7 s 

*nd rntindmi addlrn! ?'/ wl M ‘ 8o M afn <’ 1 > who published the Tibetan text, and 
has b“»n«pM !,f I x.'rf.‘ d n { T; S? lnta “ t ‘ <m {[““tinted by his death, but, which 
i " out by Mr- KockhilL * * ♦ Mr* .Rockhill mav bo coiiffnitiiliitfltl iov 

having -well accomplished a difficult task ,"—Saturday Mirim** * 


In I wo Volumes, post 8vo, pp, xxiv.—566, cloth, accompanied by a 
Language Map, price 18s. 

A SKETCH OP THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA. 

By ROBERT NEEDHAM OUST, 

Barrister-at Law, and late of Her Majesty's Indian Civil Service, 

“KIT *rf!iS&SSM !? , Aix ^ am languages cannot do better than got Mr. 
in 'inv riTi-timii encyclopaedic ia its scope, and the reader gets a start clear away 
l0ft fre ° t0 add t0 th ° initka ^of knowiedgo 

Mature. C ' USt ccmtrived t0 - wodneo a work of Value to linguistic students.”— 


Third Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xv.-^o, cloth, prico 7s. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF RELIGION TO THE 
SPREAD OF THE UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. 

By 0 . P. TIELE, 

Doctor of Theology, Professor of the History of Religions in the 
University of Leyden. 

Translated from the Dutch by J. Estlin Carpenter, M. A. 

° f con ¥ n tho remlt of H0 nmch wide thinking, able and lnbo- 

of invr.^f i Jnf? r on J ,l) ? G *1?° rot jder to gain a bottor bird’s-eye view of the latest results 
sav8 ^ Tn f^ mfi int »° roh ^T history of nations. As Professor Tieic modestly 

Rift’tlmibn ° ar ® outlines.pencil sketches, I might say—nothing more.* 

than t pm!!!,? 0 ” 10 men whoso sketches from a thumb-nail are of far more worth 
Z L a ? v n 8 °° 7 ® vod Wlth tho crude Pointing of others, and it is easy to 
short n T a » G8 ’ °j ■information, these son tone os, cut and perhaps also dry, 

snoi fc and oleai, condense tho fruito of long and thorough research. — Scotsman. 
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Post Svo, pp. xii.—312, with Maps and Plan, doth, price 14s. 

A HISTORY OF BURMA. 

Including Burma Proper, Pegu, Taungu, Teimsserim, and Arakan. I 
the Earliest Time to the End of the First War with British India. 

Bx Lieut. -Om Sib ARTHUR F. PHAYBE, K.O.&L, andC.B., 

Mernbro Correspond wit do la Societe Acaderaicjuo Indo-Chinoise 
d© France. 

ft Sir Arthur Phayre's contribution to Trlibncr’s Oriental Series supplies a recog¬ 
nised want, and itg appearance has been looked forward to for many years. . . . * 
General Phayre deserves great credit for th© patience and industry which has resulted 
in this History of Review. 


Third Edition. Post 8vo, j>p. 276, cloth, price 73. 6d. 

RELIGION IN CHINA. 

By JOSEPH EDKINS, D.D., Picking. 

Containing a Brief Account of the Three Religions of the Chinese, with 
Observations on the Prospects of Christian Conversion amongst that 
People. 

u Dr. Edkins has been most careful in noting the varied and often complex phases 
of opinion, so ns to give an account of considerable value of the subject.”— Scotsman, 

“ As a missionary, it has been part of Dr. Edkins’ duty to study the exist mil 
religions in China, and his long residence in the country has enabled him to acquire 
an. intimate knowledge of them as they at present exist."— Saturday Review. 

“ Dr. Edkins’ valuable work, of which this is a second and revised edition, has, 
from the time that it was published, been the standard authority upon the subject 
of which it treats. Nonconformist. _ i . 

“ Dr, Edkins . . . may now bo fairly regarded as among the first authorities on 
Chinese religion and language.’*—British Quarterly Review. 


Post 8vo, pp. X.-274, cloth, price 9s. 

THE LIFE OF THE BUDDHA AND THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF HIS ORDER, 

Derived from Tibetan Works in the Bkah-hgyur and Bstan-hgyur. 
Followed by notices on the Early History of Tibet and Khoten. 
Translated by W. W. ROOKHILL, Second Secretary U.S. Legation in China. 

“The volume bears testimony to the diligence and fulness with which the author 
has consulted and tested the ancient documents bearing upon his remarkable sub- 

^ “Swi?be^aShreciated by those who devote themselves to those Buddhist studies 
which have of late years taken in theso Western regions so remarkable a develop¬ 
ment. Its matter possesses a special interest as being derived from ancient Tibetan 
■ works, some portions of which, hero analysed and translated, have not yet attracted 
the attention of scholars. The volume is rich in ancient stories bearing upon the 
world's renovation, and the origin of castes, as recorded in these venerable autho¬ 
rities .’’—Daily Neivo. _ 

Third Edition. Post 8vo, pp. viiL-464, cloth, price i6s. 

THE SANKHYA APHORISMS OF KAPILA, 

With Illustrative Extracts from the Commentaries. 

Translated by J. R. BALLANTYNE, LL.D., late Principal of the Benares 

College. 

Edited by FITZEDWARD HALL. 

Tho work displays a vast expenditure of labour anrl scholarship, for which 
students of Hindoo philosophy have every reason to be grateful to Dr. Hall and the 
publishers. ”— Culcv. tta Rev i e w. 
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lu Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp, eviii.-242, and viii-370, cloth, price 24s. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

BUDDHIST RECORDS OP THE WESTERN WORLD, 

Translated from the Chinese of Hiuen Tsiang (A, D. 629). 

By SAMUEL BEAL, B.A., 

(Trin. Coll., Oamb.) ♦ R.N. (Retired Chaplain and N. I. ) ; Professor of Chinese, 
University College, London ; Rector of Wark, Northumberland, he. 

An eminent Indian authority writes respecting this work“ Nothing 
more can bo done in elucidating tho History of India until Mr. Beal’s trans¬ 
lation of the ‘Si-yu-ki’ appears.” 

** It iaa strange freak of historical preservation that the best account of tho con¬ 
dition of India At that ancient period has come down to us in the. books of travel 
written by the Chinese pilgrims, of whom Hwen Thsarig is the best known/’ —Timet. 


Post 8vo,'pp. xlvi.iiL.~398, cloth, price isa. 

THE ORDINANCES OP MANTL 

Translated from the Sanskrit, with au. Introduction. 

By the late A. 0. BURNELL, Pb.D., O.LBL 

Completed and Edited by E. W, HOPKINS, Ph i)., 
of Columbia College, N.Y* 

‘‘This work is full of interest; while for the student of sociology and the science 
of religion it is full of importance. It is a groat boon to get so notable a work in so 
accessible a form, admirably edited, and. competently translated.’ Scotsman. 

" Few men were more comtfctenfc than Burnell to give us a really good translation 
of this well-known law book, first rendered into English by Siv William Jones. 
Burnell was not only an independent Sanskrit scholar, but an experienced lawyer, 
and ho joined to these two important qualifications the rare faculty of being able to 
express his thoughts in clear and trenchant English. ... We ought:, to feel very 
grateful to Dr. Hopkins for having given us all that could be published of the trans¬ 
lation left by Burnell F, Max MOllbu in the Academy, 


Post 8vo, pp. x 11.-234, cloth, price 9s, 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF ALEXANDER 
CSOMA DE KOROS, 

Between 1819 and 1842. With a Short Notiooof all bis Published and Iln- 
publishediWorks and Essays. From Original and for most part Unpub¬ 
lished Documents. 

By THEODORE DUKA, M.D., F.R.C.S. (Eng.), Surgeon-Major 
H.M.’fi Bengal Medical Service, Retired, &c. 

"Nob too soon have Messrs, TrUbner added to thoir valuable Oriental Scries a 
history of tho life and works of one of tho most gifted and devoted of Oriental 
students, Alexander Oaotna de Koros. It is forty-three yearn since his death, and 
though an account of his career wus demanded noon after his decease, it has only 
now appeared in the important memoir of his compatriot, Dr. Duka.’'— Bookseller. 
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In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp* xii.-3t8 and vi.-^xa, cloth, price 21s. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPEES EELATING TO 
INDOCHINA. 

Reprinted from u Dalrymplo's Oriental Repertory,” “ Asiatic Researches,” 
and the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” 

CONTENTS OF VOL .. /. 

X.—Sorae Accounts of Quedah. By Michael Topping. 

jj .-Report made to the. Chief and Council of Balambangan, by Lieut. James 
Barton, of his several Surveys. 

TIL —Substance of a Letter to the Court of Directors from Mr. John Jesae, dated 
July *»o, 1775, at Borneo Proper. 

IV. —Formation of the Establishment of Poolo Peenang. 

V. —The Gold of Limong. By John Macdonald. 

VL_On Throe Natural Productions of Sumatra. By John Macdonald. 

VII_On the Traces of the Hindu Language and Literature extant amongst the 

Malays. By William Marsden. 

V TIL—Some Account of the Elastic Gum Vine of Prince-Wales Island. By James 
Howison. 

IX. —A Botanical Description of Urceola Elastlea, or Caoutchouc Vino of Sumatra 
and Pulo-Pimi'g. By William Roxburgh, M.D. 

X. _An Account of the Inhabitants of the Foggy, or Nassau Islands, lying off 

Sumatra. By John Crisp. 

XI_Remarks on the Species of Pepper which aro found on Prince-Wales Island. 

By William Hunter, M.D. 

XU. —-On the Languages and Literature of the Indo-Chinese Nations. By J. 
Leyden, M.D, 

XIII. —Some Account of an Orang-Outang of remarkable height found on the Island 
of Sumatra. By Clarke Abel, M.D. 

XIV, —Observations on tho Geological Appearances and General Features of Por¬ 
tions of the Malayan Peninsula. By Captain James Low. 

XV. _Short Sketch of t he Geology of PuloPinang and the Neighbouring Islands. 

By T. Ware. 

XVI. —Climate of Singapore. 

XVII, —Inscription on the Jetty at Singapore. 

XVIII._Extract of a Letter from Colonel. J. Low. 

XIX. —Inscription at Singapore. 

XX. — An Account of Several Inscriptions found in Province Wellesley. By Lieut .- 

OoL James Low. , _ ,, , 

XXI. —Note on the Inscriptions from Singapore and Province Wellesley, By J. W. 
Y wid y** 

XXII. _On an Inscription from Koddah. By Lieut.-Col. Low. 

XXIII.- A Notice of the Alphabets of tho Philippine Islands. 

XXIV. —Succinct Review of the Observations of the Tides in the Indian Archipelago. 

XXV. —Report on the Tin of the Province of Morgui. By Capt. G. B. Tremenheere. 

XXVI. —Report on the Manganic of Morgui Province. By Capt. Q. B. Tremonkeero. 
XXVII.—Paragraphs to be added to Capt. G. B. Treraenheere’s Report. 

XXVI II.- -Second Report on the Tin of Morgui. By Capt. O. B. Trcmonheere. 

XXVX.—Analysis of Iron Ores from Tavoy and Mergui, and of Limestone from 
Mergui. * .By Dr. A Ure. 

XXX —Report of a Visit to the Pnkchan River, and of snmo Tin Localities in tho 
Southern Portion of the Tcmasserim Provinces. By Capt. G. B. Trcmonheere. 

XXXt —Report on a Route from tho Mouth of the Pakehan to Krau, and thence 
across the Isthmus of Krau to tho Gulf ot* Siam. By Capt. Ah Eraser and Capt. J. G. 
Forlong. 

XXXII.—Report, &o., from Capt. G. B. Tremenhoere on tho Price of Mergui Tin Ore. 
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i. 

Thk literary history of the East represents the court of 
Xiug; Mahmud at Ghasma, the leading monarch, of Asiatic 
history between ad. 997-1030, as having been a eqntre 
of literature, and of poetry in particular. There were 
four hundred poets chanting in his halls and gardens, 
at then* head famous Uosuri, invested with the recently 
created dignity, of a poet-laureate, who by his verdict 
opened tlie way to royal favour for rising talents ; there 
was grand Firdausi, composing his heroic epos by the 
special orders of the Icing, with many more kindred 
spirits. Unfortunately history knows very little of ail 
this, save the iact that .Persian poets flocked together 
in ■Ghazna, trying their kaddas on the king, his minis¬ 
ters and generals. History paints MaljmM as a suc¬ 
cessful warrior, but ignores him as a Maecenas. With 
the sole, exception of the lucubrations of bombastic 
Ufcbi, all contemporary records, the MaMmdt of Abft- 
Na,sr MishkanI, the Tcibakdt of his secretary Baibaki, 
the chronicles of MuM Muhammad Ghaznavi, Mahmini 
Warrlk, and others, have perished, or not yet come to 
light, and the attempts at a literary history dating from 
a time 300- 400 years later, the so-called TctcUtMras, 
weigh very light in the scale of matter-of-fact examina¬ 
tion, failing almost invariably whenever they are applied 
«,•> for information on some detail of ancient Persian 
literature. However this may be. Unsaid, the pane- 
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gyrist, does not seem to have missed the sun of royal 
favour, whilst Firdausi, immortal Firdausi, had -o ily 
in disguise to evade the doom of being trampled to 
death by elephants. Attracted by the rising fortune 
of the young emperor, he seems to have repaired to hi.i 
cotu't only a. year after his euthronisation, i.e. a.tx 998. 
But when lie had finished his Shdhnarm. and found 
himself disappointed in Ins hopes for reward, he “flung 
at him his famous satire, and fled into peaceless exile 
(a.i>. 101 o ). 1 2 In the ease of the king versus the poet 
the king has lost. As long as 'Firdausi retains the 
place of honour accorded to hint in the history of the 
world’s mental achievements, the stigma will cling to 
the name of MahniM, that he who hoarded up perhaps 
more worldly treasures than were ever hoarded up, did 
not know how to honour a poet destined for immor¬ 
tality. 

Aral how did the author of this work, a .3 remark¬ 
able among the prose compositions of the East as the 
SMlmama in poetry, fare with the royal Maecenas of 
Ghazua 'i 

Albanmi, or, as his compatriots called him, Abu 
Ikiib&n, was boru a.d. 973, in the territory of modern 
■Khiva, then called Khwirizm, or Chorasinia in anti¬ 
quity. 3 Early distinguishing himself in. science and 
literature, lie played a political part as councillor of 
the ruling prince of his native country of the Ma’mfinl 
family. Tlie counsels he gave do not seem always to 
have suited the plans of King MahmM at Ghazua, who 
was looking out for a pretext for interfering in’the 
affairs of independent Khiva, although its rulers were 
Ids own near relatives. This pretext was furnished by 
a military dmeute. 

1 Qf. J, Mohl, Le litre. dets Rots, trarltut, &c. P.ublid par Mine. 
Mold, 1876, preface, pp. xl. uq. 

2 There is a reminiscence, of his native country, i. 166, wlitre he 

& peaks of a kind of measure med in Khw&rizin. 



Mahmud marched into the country, not without some 
fightiag, established there one of his generals us. provin¬ 
cial governor, add soon returned to Ghazna with much 
booty and a great part of the Klava troops, together 
with the princes of the deposed family of Ma’nnin and 
the leading men-of the country as prisoners- of war br 
as hostages. Among the last was Abfi-lluiliau Mul.mm 
mad Ihn^AhBnad..Aibemnh 

This happened in the spring and summer of aj>. - 
loxy. The Chorasmian princes were sent to distant 
fortresses as prisoners of state, the Chorasmian soldiers 
were incorporated in Mahmud’s Indian army ; and VI- 
beruni — what treatment did he experience at Ghazna? 
From the very outset it is not likely that both the king 
and his chancellor, Ahmad Ibn Hasan Maimandi, should ’ 
have accorded special favours to a man whom they knew 
to have been their political aptagonist for years. The 
latter, the same man who had been the cause of the 
tragic catastrophe in the life of Firdausi, was in office 
under Mal.nnful from a, a iooy-1025/ and a second 
time under his son and successor, Mas'fid, from 303c- 
1033. There is nothing to tell us that Alberuni was 
eves in the service of the state or court in Ghazna. A 
friend of his and companion of his exile, the Christian 
philosopher and physician from Bagdad, Abulkhnir 
Alkkamm&r. seems to have practised in Ghazna his 
medical profession. Aiberum probably enjoyed the 
reputation of a great m/imajjm, i.c. astrologer-astrono¬ 
mer, and perhaps it was in this quality that he had 
relations to the court and its head, as Tycho de Brahe 
to the Eruperor Itudblf. When writing the ’IvSmG, 
thirteen years after his involuntary immigration to 
Afghanistan, he was a master of a.urology, both ac¬ 
cording to the Greek and the Hindu system, and indeed 
Eastern writers of later centuries seem to consider him 
«" having been' the .court astrologer of .King Mahmud. 

In a book written five hundred years later (v, Chreslo- 
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mat-hit Perstmc. &e., par Ch. -Scheter, Pan?, rboj, p. 
107 of the Persian text), there,is a story of a practical 
joke which Mahrnfid played on Alberuni as au astrolo¬ 
ger. Whether this be historic truth or a late invention, 
anyhow the story does- not throw much light on the 
author's situation in a period of his life widen is the 
most b tteresting to its, that one, namely, when he 
commenced to study India, Sanskrit and Sanskrit 
literature. 

Historic tradition failing us, we are reduced to a 
single source of information—the author s work and 
must examine to what degree his personal relations^are 
indicated, by his own. words. When he wrote, King 
Mabmfld had been dead only a few weeks. U roi est 
wort — but to whom was Vive le roi to be addressed ? 

Two heirs claimed the throne, atEuhiimm 8d and 
Mas'fid, and were marching- against each other to settle 
their claims by the sword. Under these, circumstances 
it comes out as a characteristic fact that the book has 
no Indication whatever, either to the memory of Mah- 
jnfid, or to one of the rival princes, or to any of t he 
indifferent or non-political priuctes of tin.: royal house. 
As a cautions politician, he awaited the issue of the 
contest; but when the dice had been thrown, and 
Mas'ftd was firmly established on tue throne ol nis 
father he at once hastened to dedicate to him the 
greatest work of bis life, the iknvp Mamdreus. If he 
had been affected by any feeling of sincere gratitude, 
lie might have erected in the TvSlku a monument to 
the memory of the dead king, under whose rule be hud 

made the necessary preparatory studies, and might have 

praised him as the great propagator of Islam, without 
probablv incurring any risk. He lias not; done so, and 
fiie terms in which he speaks of Malimftd throughout 
las book are not such as a man would use when speak¬ 
ing of a deceased person who had been his benefactor., 
lie is called simply The Amir Mahm'Ad, ii. 13 (Arabic 
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text, p. .208, g) } -The Amir Malprti 4 d, may God $ mercy 
he will him , i 11 6 (text, p. 56, 8), The Amir MalvrmXd , 
mo?/ </?(" //mv? of God be with him , ii. 103 (text, p. 252, 11). 
The title was nothing very complimentary.. It 

had been borne by his ancestors when they were simply 
generals and provincial governors in the service of the 
SiUaaui king of Traneoxiana and Khurasan. Speaking 
of MahmM and his father Sabiiktagiu, the author says, 
Yamin-cddmUa ilfahmAd r may God's 'mercy be 0 th them, 
i. 22 (texi^p, 1 1,9). He had received the title Yannra 
' cddmda , ie. The right hand of the dynasty (of the 
lilmlif), from the Khalif, as a recognition of the legiti¬ 
macy of his .rule, resembling the investiture of the 
German Emperor by the .Pope in the Middle AgdL 
Lastly we find at ii. 2 (text, p, 203, 20) the following 
terms: “ The strongest of the ;pillars (of Islam), the 
pa&fern of a [Suit t n, M a Jim tl d > the lion of the world and 
the mnifof the age, may Gods merely he with hm,” 
Whoever knows th^style of Oriental authors when 
speaking of crowned heads, the style of their prefaces,: 
.. which:attains the height of absurdity at, the- court of 
the Moghul emperors at Delhi, will agree with me that 
the manner in which, the author mentions the dead 
king is cold, cold in the extreme; that the words of 
praise bestowed upon him tire meagre and stiff, a poor 
sort of praise for a man who had been the first man in 
.Islam, and. the • founder -.of Islam in India; lastly, that 
/the. phrase# of benediction which are appended to hi3 
name, according to a general custom of Islam, are the 
same as the author would have employed when speak¬ 
ing of any acquaintance of his in common life who had 
died* He says of MahinM (i. 22): f< He -utterly ruined 
the prosperity of the country (of India), and performed 
those Wonderful exploits by which the Hindus became 
like atonis of dust scattered in all directions, and like a 
tale of old .in the mouth oi the people.” To cri ticise 
these words from a Muslim point of view, the passage of 
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the.ruining of the prosperity of the country was per¬ 
fectly out of place in the glorification of a Ghazt like 
Mahmfid. 

That it was not at all against the moral principles ol 
Alberuni to write such dedications to princes is shown 
by two other publications of his, with dedications which 
exhibit the customary Byzantinism of the time. In the 
preface of the “ Chronology of Ancient Kations” (trans¬ 
lated, &e. t by Edward Sachau, London. 1879), lie extols 
with abundant praise the prince of Hyrcania or ffurjan, 
yhams-ahna'ali, who was a .dwarf by the side of giant 
MafimM. The studied character of the neglect of 
Mahmfid in the ’IvSixd cornea out move strongly if we 
compare the unmerited praise which Alberuni lavishes 
upon his son and successor. The preface of his Canon 
Mamd'icus is a farrago of high-sounding words in 
honour of King Mas'fid, who was a drunkard,, and lost 
in less than a decennium most of what his fathers 
sword and policy had gained in thirty-three years. 
The tenor of this preface, taken from the manuscript 
of the Eoyal library in Berlin, is as follows :— 

To those who lead the community of the believers in the 
place of the Prophet and by the help of the Word of God 
belongs “the king, the lord majestic and venerated, the 
helper of the representative of God, the furtherer of the 
law of God, the protector of the slaves of God, who 
punishes the enemies of God, Abfi-Said Mas fill Ibn 
Yarnin-aldaula and ’Amin-almiUa Mahmud—may God 
give him a long life, and let him perpetually rise to 
' glorious and memorable deeds. Bor a confirmation of 
what we bore say of him lies in the fact that God, on 
considering the matter, restored the right (fir. the right 
of being ruled by Mas fid) to his people, after it had been 
concealed, God brought it to light. After he had been 
in distress, God helped him. After he had been rejected, 
God raised him, and brought him the empire and the 
rule, after people from all sides had tried to get posses- 
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sion of it/speaking: ‘ How should he come, to rule over 
iis, : as we have a better right to the rule than he ? 1 
But then they received (from God) an answer in tire 
event (lit, sign) which followed God carried out His 

« promise relating to him (Mas e ftd), giving him the inheri¬ 
tance without his asking for it, as Me gave the inheri¬ 
tance of David to Solomon without reserve/ (That is, the. 
dead King Mahmud had proclaimed as his successor his 
son. ‘Muhammad,.not Mas%l, but the latter contested the 
will of his father, and in the following contest with his 
brother he was the winner.) If God had not chosen 
him, the hearts of men would not have been gained (?) 
for him, and the Intrigues of his enemies would not 
have., missed their ; a.uu„ In short, the souls of men 

■ hastened to meet him in order to live under Ills shadow. 
The order of God was an act of predestination, and his 
becoming king was written in the ‘Book of Books in 
heaven (from all eternity). 

"He—may God make his rule everlasting!—has 
conferred upon me a favour which was a high distinc¬ 
tion to me, arid has placed me under the obligation of 

■ everlasting, For although a benefactor may 

dispense with the thank-offerings. for his deeds., &<$„• a 
sound heart inspires those who receive them with the 
fear that they might be lost (to general notice), and 
lays upon them the obligation of spreading them and 
making them kb own in the world. But already, before 
I. received this favour, I shared with the inhabitants of 
all his countries the blessings of his rule, of peace and 
justice. However, then the special service (towards 
his Majesty) became incumbent upon me, after (until 
tiiat fcitac) .obeying in . general (his Majesty) had been 
incumbent on me. (This means, probably, that Mas (Id 
conferred a special benefit (a pension ?) on the author, 
not immediately after he had come to the throne, but 
some time later.) Is it not he who has enabled rue for 
the. rest of my life (Albemui was' then sixty-one yearg 




old) to devote myself entirely to the service of science, 
as he let me dwell under the shadow of his.power and 
let the-cloud of his favour rain on me, always personally 
distinguishing and befriending me, &o. ? And. with 
regard to this (the favour conferred upon me), he has 
deigned to send his orders to the treasury and the 
ministry, which certainly is the utmost that kings 
can do for their subjects. May God Almighty reward 
him both in this and in yonder world;' &c. 

Thereupon, finding that his Majesty did. not require 
Ids actual service, and besides, finding that science stood 
in the highest favour with him, he composes a book on 
astronomy, to which he had been addicted all his life, 
and adorns it with the name of his Majesty, calling it 
Canon Masudiau {Mkdn'&n Ahnos'Adi), &c. 

To put the phrases of tins preface into plain language, 
the .author was in favour with King Mas'fid; he had 
access to the court—living, probably, near it—and 
received an income which enabled him to devote him¬ 
self entirely to his scientific Work. Besides, all this 
appears as a now state of things, the reverse of which 
had. been tho case under the king’s predecessor, his 
father, Mahmfid. Wo do not know the year in which 
this change in the life of Alberuni was brought about 
Perhaps it was in some way connected with the fact 
that the chancellor, Maimandi, died a.d. 1033, and that, 
after him one Abfi-Nasr Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
'Abdussamad became chancellor, who before, i.e. from 
1017 to 10.33, had administered Ivkwamm, the nat i ve 
country of Alberuni. He and Maimandi had been 
political antagonists,-not so he and ' Abdussamad. 

The difference of the author’s condition, as it appears 
to have been under Mas'fid. from what it was under 
Main n fid when lie prepared the ’IvSncd, is further illus¬ 
trated by certain passages in the book itself. When 
speaking of the difficulties with which he had to grapple 
in his efforts to learn everything about, India, be con- 
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timtes • What scholar, however, has the same favour¬ 
able opportunities of studying this- subject as l have ? 
That would he only the case with one to whom the 
grace of Clod accords, what it did.not accord to me, a 
perfectly free disposal of his own doings and goings; 
for it has never fallen to my lot in my own doings and 
goings to be perfectly independent, nor to be invested 
with sufficient power to dispose and to order as I 
thought best. However, I thank. God for that which. 
He has bestowed Upon me, and which must be con¬ 
sidered as sufficient for the purpose” (i. 24). These 
lines seem to say that the' author, both at Ghazna and 
in India, at Multfui, Peshavar, Ac., had the opportunity 
of eon versing with pandits, of procuring their help, and 
of buying books; that, however, in other directions he 
was not Iris own master, but had to obey a higher will; 
ami fastly, that he was not a man in authority. : 

In another place (i. 152) lie explains that art and 
science require the protection of: kings. “Par they 
alone could free the minds of scholars f rom the daily 
anxieties for the necessities of life, and stimulate their 
energies to earn more fame and. favour, the yearning for 
which is the pith and marrow of human nature. The 
present times, however, are not of this kind. They are 
the very opposite, and -therefore it is quite impossible 
that a new science or any new kind- of research should 
arise in our days. What we have of sciences is nothing 
but the scanty remains of bygone better times.” Com¬ 
pare with this a dictum quoted (i. 188): “ The scholars 
arc well aware of the use of money, but the rich are igno¬ 
rant of the nobility of science.” 

These are hot. the words of an author who basks in 
the sunshine of royal protection. The time he speaks 
of is the time of Mab&ffid, and it is Mahmfid whom he 
accuses of having failed in the. duties of a protector of 
art and science imposed upon him by liis royal office. 
.Firdausi, in his satire (Mold, i. prof. p. x.lv.), calls 


him “un rot quin’a ni foini tin m manures ” (roycciet); 
and he says: “Si U rpi'mmt M tm hom-mo digrie do 
rcnom, il aurctit honor# le savoir,” &c. It is most 
remarkable to what degree Firdausi and Albertan agree 
in their judgment of the king To neither of them had 
he been a Maecenas. 

In the absence of positive information, we have tried 
to form a chain of combinations from which' we may 
infer, with a tolerable degree of certainty, that our 
author, during the thirteen years of Ms life from 1017 
to 1030, after he had been carried from Ms native 
country to the centre of Mahmfid’s realm, did not enjoy 
the. favours of the king and his leading men; that he 
stayed in different parts of India (as a companion of 
the princes of his native country?), probably in the 
character of a hostage or political prisoner kept on 
honourable terms; that he spent his leisure in the study 
of India; and that, he had no official inducement or 
encouragement for this study, nor any hope of royal 
reward. 

A radical change in all this takes place with the 
accession of Mas'ftd. There is no more complaint of the 
time and its ruler. Alberuni is all glee and exultation 
about the royal favours and support accorded to him 
and to his studies. He now wrote the greatest work of 
his life, 1 .and* with a swelling heart and overflowing 
words be proclaims in the preface the praise of his 
benefactor. Living in Ghazna, he seems to have for¬ 
gotten India to a great extent. For in the Cation 
MamdAui he rarely refers to India; its chapter on 
Hindu eras does not prove any progress of his studies , 
beyond that which ■ he exhibits in the 'Ivhucd, and at 
the end of it he is even capable of confounding the era 

1 The Canon Masudicus, extant in four goof] copies in European 
libraries, waito for the patronage of some Academy of Sciences or some 
Government, and for the combination of two scholars, an astronomer 
and an Arabic philologist, for the purpose of an edition and fcrausla- 


of the astronomers, as. used in the Elia wifi My aka of 
Brahmagupta, with the Guptakala. 

If the author and his countrymen had - suffered and Tuomitiwr* 
were still suffering from the oppression of Jung Ma$- 
mad, the Hindus were in the same position, and per¬ 
haps it was this community of mishap which inspired 
him with sympathy for them. And certainly the 
Hindus and "their world of thought have a paramount, 
fascinating interest, for him, and he inquires with the 
greatest predilection into every Indian subject, how¬ 
soever heathenish it may be, as though be were treating 
of the most important questions for the souls of Muham¬ 
madans,--of free-will and predestination, of future 
reward and punishment, of the creation or eternity of 
the Word of God, &c. To Mahmild the Hindus were 
infidels, to be dispatched to hell as soou-as they refused 
• to be plundered. To go on expeditions and to fill the 
treasury with gold, not to make lasting conquests of 
territories, was the real object of his famous expeditions; 
and it was with this view that he cut his way through 
enormous distances to the richest temples of India at 
Tatidshar, Matlmrfi, Kanoj, and Somanath. 

To Alberuni the Hindus were excellent philosophers, 
good mathematicians and astronomers, though he naively 
believes himself to be superior to them, and disdains to 
be put on a level with them (i. 25). 1 He does not 
conceal whatever he considers wrong and unpractical 
with them, but he duly appreciates their mental 
achievements, takes the greatest pains to appropriate 
them to himself, even such as could not be of any use 
to him or to his readers, eg. Sanskrit 'metrics; and 
whenever he hits upon something that is noble and 
grand both in science and, in practical life, he never 
fails to lay it before his readers with warm-hearted 
words of approbation. Speaking of the construction of 
the ponds at holy bathing-places, he says: “In this 
1 For a similar trait of «elf*ccrnfi dance tf. i. 277, last lilies. 
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they have attained a very high, degree of art, 3 tt that' 
our people (the Muslims), when they see. them, wonder 
at) them, and are unable to describe them, much less to 
construct anything .like them" (ii. 144).. 

Apparently Alberuni felt a strong inclination towards 
Indian philosophy. He seems to have thought that the 
philosophers both in ancient Greece and India, whom 
he most carefully and repeatedly distinguishes from the- 
ignorant, image-loving crowd, held, in reality the very 
same ideas, the same as seem to have been, his own, ie. 
those of a pure monotheism; that, iu fact, originally all 
men were alike pure and virtuous, worshipping one sole 
Almighty God, but that the dark passions of the crowd 
in the course of time had given rise to the difference of 
religion, of philosophical and political 1 persuasions, and 
of idolatry. “ The first cause of idolatry was the desire 
of commemorating the dead and of consoling the living; 
hut on this basis it has developed, and has finally 
become a foul and pernicious abuse” (i. 124). 

Me seems to have revelled in the pure theories bf 
the BhagavadgitA, and it deserves to be noticed that he 
twice mentions the sayifig of Vyksa, “Learn. twenty- 
live (i.e., the .elements of existence) by distinctions, &o. 
Afterwards adhere to whatever religion you like; your 
end will be salvation” (i. 44, and also i. 104). In one 
case he even goes so far as to speak of Hindu scholars 
as “enjoying the help of God;’ which, to a .Muslim means 
as niuch as inspired by God, guided by divine inspiration 
(ii. xo8). These words are an addition of tire author’s 
in his paraphrase of the BrihatsayiiJdtd of Var&iiamihira, 
v. S. There can be scarcely any doubt that Muslims 
of later times would have, found fault with, him for going 
to such length in his interest for those heathenish 
doctrines, and it is a singular fact that Alberuni wrote 
under a prince who burned and .impaled the Karmatians 
(efi note to i. 31). 

Still lie was a Muslim; whether Sunni or Shfa 
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cannot be gathered from the ’hfom. He sometimes 
takes an occasion for pointing out to the reader the 
superiority of Islam over Brahmanic India. He con¬ 
trasts the democratic equality of men with the castes 
of India, the matrimonial law of Islam with degraded 
forms of it in India, the cleanliness and decency of 
Muslims with filthy customs of the Hindus. With all 
this, his recognition of Islam is not without a tacit 
reserve, lie dares not attack Islam, hut he attacks the 
Arabs. In his'work on chronology ho reproaches the 
ancient Muslims with having destroyed the civilisation 
of Eran, and gives us to understand that the ancient 
Arabs were certainly nothing better than the Zoroastvian 
'Iranians. So too in the *IvBucd, whenever lie speaks of 
a,dark side in Hindu life, ho at once turns round sharply 
to compare the .manners of the ancient Arabs, and to 
declare that they were quite as had, if not worse. This 
could only be meant as a hint to the Muslim reader not 
to be too haughty towards the poor bewildered Hindu, 
trodden down by the savage hordes of King Mahnnld, 
and not to forget that the founders of Islam, too, were 
certainly no angels. 

Independent in his thoughts about religion and 
philosophy, he is a friend of.clear,determined, and manly 
words. He abhors half-truths, veiled words, and waver¬ 
ing action. Everywhere he comes forward as a champion 
of his conviction with the courage of a man. As in 
religion and philosophy, so too in politics. There are 
some remarkable, sentences of' political philosophy in 
the introductions to chapters ix. and lxai As a poli¬ 
tician of a highly conservative stamp, he stands up 
for throne and altar, and declares that “their union 
represents the highest development of human society, 
all that men can possibly desire” (i. 99)- He b capable 
of admiring the mildness of the law of the Gospel; “To 
offer to him who has beaten your cheek the other cheek 
also, to bless your enemy and to pray for him. Upon 
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my life, this is a noble philosophy ; but the people of 
this world are not all philosophers. Most of them are 
ignorant and erring, who cannot be kept on the straight 
road save by the sword and the whip. And, indeed, 
ever since Constantine the Victorious became a Christian, 
both sword and whip have ever been employed, for 
without them it would be impossible to rule ” (ii. tSx). 
Although, a scholar by profession, he is capable of taking 
the practical side of a case, and he applauds the Khalif 
Mnkiviya for haying sold the golden gods of Sicily to 
the princes of Sindh for money's worth, instead of 
destroying them as;,heathen abominations, as bigoted 
Muslims would probably have liked him to do. His 
•preaching the union of throne and altar does not prevent 
' him from speaking with undisguised contempt of the 
“ preconcerted tricks of the priests ” having the purpose 
of enthralling the ignorant crowd (i. 123). 

He is a stem judge both of himself and of others. 
Himself perfectly sincere, it is sincerity which he 
demands from others. Whenever he does not fully 
understand a subject, or only knows part of it, he will 
at once tell the reader so, either asking the reader's 
pardon for his ignorance, or promising, though a man 
of fifty-eight years, to continue his labours and to 
publish their results in time, as though he were acting 
under a moral responsibility to the public. Me always 
sharply draws the limits of his knowledge; and although 
he has only a smattering of the metrical system of the 
Hindus, he communicates whatever little lie knows, 
guided by the principle that the best must not be the 
enemy of the better (b 200, 6-9), as though he were 
afraid that he should not live long enough to finish the 
study in question. He is not a friend of those who 
“hate to avow their ignorance by a frank I do not 
know” (i. 177), and he. is roused to strong .indignation 
whenever he meets with want of sincerity. If Brahma¬ 
gupta teaches two theories of the eclipses, the popular 
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one of the dragon KahrV devouring the luminous body, 
and the scientific one, he certainly committed the sin 
against conscience from undue concessions to the priests 
of the 'nation, and from fear of a fate like that which 
befell hocrates when he came .into collision with the 
persuasions of the majority of his countrymen. Of. 
chapter Ik. In another place he accuses Brahma- 
gmpta of injustice and rudeness to his predecessor, 
Aryabhata (i. 376). He finds in the works of Vard- 
hamihira by the side of honest scientific work sentences 
which sound tQ him. “ like the ravings of a madman ” 
(ii. 117), but he is kind enough to suggest that, behind 
those passages there is perhaps an esoteric meaning, 
unknown to him, but more to the credit of the author. 
When, however.. Yar&hamihira seems to exceed all 
limits gf common sense, Alberurfi thinks that “ to such 
thbigs silence h ■ the only proper, answer n (ii. 114). 

■ His professional seal, and the principle that learning 
is.the. fruit of repetition- (ii. 198), sometimes induce him 
to indulge in repetitions, and his thorough honesty 
sometimes misleads him to use harsh and even rude 
words. He cordially hates the verbosity of Indian 
authors or, versifiers, 5 -, who use lots of words where a 
single one would be sufficient. He calls it “mere 
nonsense*— a means of keeping people in the dark and 
throwing :an air of mystery about the subject. And in 
any case this copiousness (of words denoting the same 
thing) offers painful difficulties to those who want to 
learn the whole language, and only results in a sheer- 
waste of time” (i. 229., 299, 19). He twice explains 
the origin of the Dibajat, i.e. Maledives and Laccadives 
(i : 2,33; ii. 106); twice the configuration of the borders 
of the Indian Ocean (i. 197, 270). 

Whenever he suspects humbug, he is not backward in 
calling it by the right name. Thinking of the horrid 
practices of Rasdyana, i.e. the art of making gold, of 
1 Cf. bis sarcasms on the versifying bias of Hindu authors, i. 137. 
VOL. X. C 
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making old people young, &e„ ho bursts out into 
sarcastic words which are more coarse in the original 
than in my translation (t 189). Ill eloquent words he 
utters his indignation on the same subject (i. 193 ) - 
« The greediness of the ignorant Hindu princes for gold- 
making does not know any limit,” &c. There is a spark, 
of grim humour in his words on i. 237, where he criti¬ 
cises the cosmographic ravings of a Hindu author. 
“We, on our part, found it already troublesome enough 
to enumerate all the seven seas, together with the seven 
earths, and now this author thinks he can make the 
subject more easy and pleasant to us by inventing some 
more earths below those already enumerated by our- 
selves! " And when jugglers from Tvanoj lectured to 
him on chronology, the stern scholar seems to have been 
moved to something dike a grin. “I used great care in 
examining every single one; of them, in repealing the 
same questions at different times in a different order 
and context. "But lo! what different answers did I 
get! Hod is all-wise” (ii. 129). 

xno w,u- In the opening of his hook Alberuni gives an account 
tiwL of the circumstances which suggested to him the idea 
of writing the’IHJwca. Once the conversation with a 
friend of his, else unknown, ran on the then existing 
literature on the history of religion and philosophy, 
its merits and demerits. When, in particular, the 
literature on the belief of the Hindus came to he criti¬ 
cised, Alberuni maintained that all of it was second¬ 
hand and thoroughly uncritical. To verify, the matter, 
his friend once more examines the books in question, 
which, results in his agreeing with our author, and his 
asking him to fill up this gap in the Arabic literature 
of the* time. The book he has produced is not a polemi¬ 
cal one. He will not convert, the Hindus, nor lend 
a direct help to missionary zealots. He will Amply 
describe Hinduism, without identifying himself with it. 
He takes care to inform the reader that he is not respon- 
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sible for whatsoever repugnant detail he has to relate, 
but the Hindus themselves. He gives; a repertory of 
information on Indian subjects, destined for the use of 
those who lived in peaceable intercourse with them, and 
wished to have an insight into their mode and world of 
thought (1. 7; ii. 246), 

The author has nothing in common with the Muham¬ 
madan Ghizi who wanted to convert the Hindus or to 
kill them, and .his book scarcely reminds the reader of 
the incessant w :r between Islam and India, during 
y/hieh'ifc had ; bbea prepared, and by which the possi¬ 
bility oi writing such a. book had lirst been given. It 
is like a magic island of quiet, impartial research ia 
the midst of a world of clashing swords, burning towns, 
and plundered temples. The object which the author 
had in view, and never for a moment lost sight of, was 
to afford the necessary information and ' training, to 
"any one' (in Islam) who 'wants to convene' with the. 

Hindus, mid to discuss' with 'them questions of religion , 
science w literature, on the very basis of their own civili¬ 
sation ” (ii. 246), 

It is difficult to say what kind of readers Alberuni had, Tho author 
or expected to have, nob only for the ’Iv 8 u:d, tmt for all reader,a* 
his other publications on Indian subjects. Probably 
educated,and not bigoted or fanatical Muslims in Sindh, 

'.3 of the Panjaii, where they were li ving by the side 
, 1 sdtis and in daily intercourse with them; perhaps, 

ah. <r such in Kabul, the suburb of which had still a 
Hint, population in the second half of fch|tenth century, 

Ghaznaj.and other parts of Afghanistan. When speak¬ 
ing of tffe PvMscmddMnta , a standard work on astro¬ 
nomy, hd saysA translation of his (Pulisa’s) whole 
Work intf’ Arabic has not hitherto yet been undertaken, 
because id his mathematical problems there is an evi¬ 
dent religious and theological tendency M (i. 375). Ho 

1 Alberuni 1 does not seem to have shared these triples, for he 
translated it i^to Arabic (qf, i 154). 
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does not tell as what- this particular tendency was id 
which the readers objected, bub we learn So much from 
this 'note that in his time, and probably also in his 
neighbourhood, there were circles of educated men who 
had an interest in getting the scientific works of India 
translated into Arabic, who at the 'same. time were• suffi¬ 
ciently iamilias with the subject-matter to criticise the 
various representations of the same subject, and to give 
the preference to one,-to the exclusion of anotho”. That 
our au thor had a certain public among Hindus seems 
to bo indicated by the fact that he composed some 
publications for people in Kashmir; cf. preface to the 
edition of the text, p. xx. These relations to, Kashmir 
are very difficult to understand, as Muslims had not 
yet conquered the country, nor entered it to any extent, 
and as the author himself (i. 206) relates that it was 
closed to intercourse with all strangers save .a few Jews. 
Whatever the interest of Muslims for the literature of 
and on India may have been, we are under the impression 
that this kind of literature has never taken deep root ; 
for after Alberuni’s death, in. A.n. 1648, there ivno-ivlm. 
original work in this field; and even Alberntii, when he 
•wrote, was quite alone in the field. Enumerating the 
difficulties which beset liis ,Study of India, he says : "I 
found it very hard to work into the subject, although I 
have a great liking for it, in which respect 1 stay; 
alone in my time,’’ &c. (t. 24). And certainly we' 
know of any Indianist like him,' before his t* 
after.' ' ■ f 

t'a In general it is the method of our author not $ 0 ^ 
himself, but to let the Hindus speak, giving Extensive 
quotations from their classical, authors. He presents a 
picture of Indian civilisation as painted by.tlje Hindus 
themselves. Many chapters, not all, open with a short 
. characteristic introduction of a general nature./ The body 
of most chapters consists of three parts, ithe first is 
a pricis of the question, as the author understands it. 


or 






The second part “brings forward the doctrii, 

Hindus, quotations from Sanskrit books in the 
on religion, philosophy, astronomy, and astrolog ■ 
other kinds of information which had been conn, 
bated to him by word of mouth, or things which 
had b,usel£ observed in the. chapters on literature, 
historic chronology, geography, law, manners, and cus¬ 
toms, In the third part he does the same as Megas- 
thenes had already done; he tries to bring the sometimes 
very exotic subject nearer to the understanding of his 
readers bv comparing it with the theories of ancient 
Greece, and by other comparisons. As an example of 
this kind of arrangement, cf. Chapter v. In the dis¬ 
position of every single chapter, as well as in the 
sequence of .the chapters, a perspicuous, well-considered 
plan is apparent. There is no patchwork nor anything 
superfluous, and the words lit to the subject, as close as 
possible. We seem to recognise the professional mathe¬ 
matician. ip the perspicuity.and, classical order through¬ 
out the whole composition, and there was scarcely an 
occasion for him to excuse himself, as lie does at the 
end of Chapter i. (i, 2 £>), for not being able everywhere 
strictly to adhere to the geometrical, method, as he was 
sometimes compelled to introduce an unknown factor, ] 
because the explanation could only be given in a later 
part of the book. 

He does not blindly accept the traditions of .former TheauUM** 
ages : I10 wants to understand and to criticise them. He mind.' 1 
wants to sift the wheat from the chaff, and. he will 
discard everything that militates against the laws of 
nature and of reason. The reader will remember that 
Albenmi was also a physical scholar, and had published 
works on most departments of natural science, optics, 
mechanics, mineralogy, anti chemistry ; cf ids geolo¬ 
gical speculation on the indications of India once having 
been a sea (i. 198), and a characteristic specimen of his 
natural philosophy (i. 400). That lie believed in the 
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uhe planets on the sublunary world I take for 
•though he nowhere says so. It would hardly 
uiigible why he should have spent so much time 
labour on the study of Greek and Indian astrology 
me had not believed in the' 1 truth of.the thing. He 
gives a. sketch of Indian astrology in Chapter Ixxx., 
because Muslim readers “ are not acquainted with the 
Hindu methods of astrology, and have never had an 
opportunity of studying an Indian book” (ii. 211). 
j’ardesanos, a Syrian philosopher and poet in the 
second half of the second Christian century, condemned 
astrology in plain and weighty words. Alberuni did 
not rise to this height, remaining entangled in the 
notions of Greek astrology. 

He did not believe in alchemy, for he distinguishes 
between such of its practices as'are-of a chemical or 
mineralogical character, and such as are intentional 
deceit,, which lie condemns in the strongest possible 
term's (i. 187). 

He criticises manuscript tradition like a modern 
philologist. He' sometimes supposes the .text to be 
corrupt, and inquires into the cause of the corruption ; 
he discusses various readings, and proposes emenda¬ 
tions. He guesses at ktwrw, criticises different transla¬ 
tions, and complains of the carelessness and ignorance 
of the copyists (ii. 76; i. 162-163). He is a ware that 
Indian works, badly translated and carelessly copied by 
the successive copyists, very soon degenerate to such a 
degree that an Indian author would hardly recognise 
his own work, if it were presented to him in such a 
garb. All these complaints are perfectly true, particu¬ 
larly as regards the proper names. That in his essays 
at emendation he sometimes went astray, that, eg. he 
was not prepared fully to do justice to Brahmagupta, 
will readily be excused by the fact that at his time it 
was next to .impossible to learn Sanskrit with a suffi¬ 
cient degree of accuracy and completeness. 
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When I drew the first sketch of the life of. Alberuni 
ten years ago, I cherished the hope that, more materials 
for his biography would come to light in the libraries 
of both the East; and West. This has not; been the 
case* so far as I am aware. To gain an estimate’ of, his 
character we must try to read between the lines of his 
books, and to glean whatever minute indications may 
there be found. A picture of his character cannot 
therefore at the. present be anything but very imperfect, 
and a detailed appreciation of his services in the ad¬ 
vancement of science, cannot be undertaken until all 
the numerous works of his pen have been studied and 
rendered accessible to the learned world The principal 
domain of his work included astronomy, mathematics, 
chronology, mathematical geography, physics, cheniistry; 
and mineralogy* By the side of this professional work 
lie composed about twenty books on India, both transla¬ 
tions and original compositions, and a number of tales 
and legends, mostly derived from the ancient lore of 
Eran and India. As probably most valuable con.tribu- 
. lions to the historic literature of the time, we must 
mention ids history of his native country Khwarizra, 
and the history of the famous sect of the Karmatians, 
the loss of both of which is much to be deplored. 


' ' IL ' , . 

The court of the Khalils of the house of Omayya at o 
.Damascus does not seem to have been a home for 
literature. Except for the practical necessities of ad¬ 
ministration. they had no desire for the civilisation of 
Greece, Egypt, or Persia, their thoughts being engrossed 
by war and politics and the amassing of wealth. Pro¬ 
bably they had a certain predilection for poetry common 
to all Arabs, but they did not think of encouraging 
historiography, much to their own disadvantage., In 
many ways -these Arab princes, only recently emerged 
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from the rocky wilderness of the Hij&a, and suddenly 
raised to imperial power, retained much of the great 
Bedouin, Shaikh of the desert. Several of them, shun- 
niag Damascus, preferred to stay in the desert or on 
its border, and we may surmise that in their house¬ 
holds at Jftus&fa and Khumisara there was scarcely 
more thought of literature than at present in the halls 
of'Ibn Arrashid, tiro wily head of the Shammar at If&iL 
The cradle of Arabic literature is not Damascus,, but 
Bagdad, and the protection necessary for its rise, and 
growth was afforded by the Khalifa of the house of 
Abbfe, whose Arab nature had 'been, modified by the 
influence of 'Eranian:civilisation during a long stay -in 
.Khurftsam, 

The foundation of Arabic literature was laid between 
AJ.x 750 and 850. It is only the tradition relating to 
their religion and prophet and poetry that is peculiar 
to the Arabs ; everything else ! m ptlTdlpgn Aesoeh|y 
The development of a large literature, with mua0roxis 
ramifications, is chiefly the work of foreigners, carried 
out with foreign materials, o>s in Kome the origines of 
the national literature mostly point to Greek sources. 
Greece, Persia, and India w&re taxed to help the sterility 
. of the, Arab raind,/ 

What Greece has contributed by leudiifg its Ari^dfcle, 
Ptolemy,• and Harpocrates fr known in general. A, cle* 
tailed description of,,the influx and spread of Cheek 
literature would mark a memorable progress in Oriental 
philology. Such a work may be undertaken with some 
chance of success by one who is familiar with the state 
of Greek literature at the centres of learning during the 
.last centuries of Greek heathendom, although he would 
have to straggle against the lamentable fact that most 
Arabic books of this most ancient period are lost, and 
probably lost for ever. 

What did Persia, or rather the Sasanian empire, over¬ 
run by the Arab hordes, offerTo its victors in literature ? 
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It left to the east of the Khalifate the language of 
administration, the use of which during the following 
centuries, till recent times, was probably never much, 
discontinued. It was this Perso-Sasanian language of 
administration which passed into the use of the smaller 
Eastern dynasties, reared under the Abbaside Khalifa, 
and became the language of .literature at the court of' 
one of those dynasties,, bhafc. of the S&m&ni kings of 
Transoxiana and* Khurisan. Thus it has come to pass 
that the dialect of one of the most western parts of 
• Eran first emerged as the language' of :- literature in its 
farthest east. In a similar way modern German is an 
offspring of the language used in the chanceries of the 
Luxembourg emperors of Germany. 

The bulk of the narrative literature, tales, legends, 
novels, came to the Arabs in translations from the Per¬ 
sian, e.g. the f< Thousand and One Nights/’ the stories told 
by the mouth of animals, like .Kalita and Dinma , pro¬ 
bably all of Buddhistic origin, portions of the national 
lore of Era n, taken from th.e Khucldindma r orLord’s Book, 
and afterward? immortalised by Firdausi;, butt more 
than anything’el$e love--^toiies. All this was the. fashion 
under the Abbaside Khalits, and is said to have attained 
the height of popularity during the rule of Almuktadir, 
A,it 908-932. Besides, much favour was apparently 
bestowed upon didactic, parametie compositions, mostly 
. clothed in the garb of a testament of this or that Sasanian 
king or sage, uj. Anushiry$u and his minister Buzurja- 
imhr, likewise upon collections of moralistic apothegms. 
Ail this was translated from. Persian, or pretended to 
be so. Books on the science of war, the knowledge of 
weapons, the veterinary art, falconry, and the various* 
methods of divination, and some books on medicine 
and & rebus nnereis, were likewise borrowed • from, the 
Persians. It is noteworthy that, on the other hand, 
there are very few traces of tile exact sciences, such as 
mathematics and astronomy, among the Sasanian Per- 
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sians. Either they had only little of this kind, or the 
Arabs did not choose to get it translated. 

An author by the name of 'All Ibn Ziy&d Altamlmi 
is said to have -translated from Persian a book, Ztj- 
vlshahriy&r, -which, to judge by the title, must have 
been a system of astronomy. It seems to have been 
extant when Alberuni wrote Ms work on chronology ; 
vide “ Chronology of Ancient .'Nations/'' translated, Ac., 
by Edward Sackaii, London, 1 876, p. 6, and note p. 368. 
Perhaps it was from this source tfhat the famous Alkh- 
warimh drew his knowledge of Persian astronomy, 
which he is said to have exhibited in his extract from 
the Brahmmddhdnta. composed by order of the Khalif 
Ma'niTtn, For we are expressly told (vide Gilderueisfcer, 
SenpUmtm Arahm 1 de rebus Indicts loci, See., p. iox) 
that lie used the rrwdia, i.e. the mean places of the 
planets as fixed by Prahmagupta, whilst in other 
things he deviated from him. giving she equations of 
the planetary revolutions according to the theory of 
the Persians, and the declination of the sun according 
to Ptolerny. Of wliat kind this Persian astronomy was 
we .do not know, but we must assume that it was of a 
scientific character, based on observation and compu¬ 
tation, else Alkhw&mml would not have introduced 
its results - into his own work. Of the terminology 
of Arabian astronomy, the word jauzakir =- Oauut 
draeoms, is probably of Sasanian origin. ( gaoiUhra), as 
well as the words§i'(= canon), i.e. a collection of astro¬ 
nomical tables with the necessary explanations, perhaps 
also lcardaj, kardaja, a measure in geometry equal to 
ti^th of the circumference of a circle, ii it be identical 
with the Persian karda, i.e. cut. 

What India has contributed reached. Bagdad by two 
different roads. Part has come directly in translations 
from the Sanskrit, part has travelled. through Erfin, 
having originally been translated from Sanskrit (Pali ? 
Prfikrit?) into Persian, and farther from Persian into 
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Arabic, In thio way, e.tj. the fables of Kultla and 
Dinma hare been communicated to the Arabs, and a 
book on medicine, probably the famous Garaka. Gf. 
Fihrist, p, 303. 

In -bis communication between India and Bagdad 
we must not only distinguish between two different 
roads, but also between two different periods. 

As Sindh was under the actual rule of. the K|ta’ii£ 
Mansur (a.d. 753-774), there came embassies from that 
part of India to Bagdad, and among them scholars, who 
brought along with them two books, the Bnthmasid- 
dkdnta of .Brahmagupta (Sindhind), and his Khcmda- 
hhddyaJca (Arkand). With the help of these pandits, 
Alfazhri, perhaps also Yakftb Ibn Thrik, translated them. 
Both works have been largely used, and have exercised 
a great influence. It was on this occasion that the 
Arabs first became acquainted with a scientific system 
of astronomy. They learned from Brahmagupta earlier 
than from Ptolemy. 

Another influx of Hindu learning took place under 
Haruh, Ad. 786-808. The ministerial family Barmak, 
then at the zenith of their power, had come with the 
ruling dynasty from Balkh, where an ancestor of theirs 
had been an official in. the Buddhistic temple Navhehtir, 
ie; vava vihdra sa the new temple (or monastery) The 
name Barmak is said to be. of Indian descent, meaning 
•paramaka, i.e. the superior (abbot of the vihdra ?). Gf. 
Kern, GeschuJite den Buddhismus in Indien, ii. 445, 543. 
Of course, the Barmak family had been converted, but 
their, contemporaries never thought much of their pro¬ 
fession of Islam, nor regarded it as genuine. Induced 
probably by family traditions, they sent scholars' to 
India, there to study medicine and pharmacology. Be¬ 
sides, they engaged Hindu scholars to come to Bagdad, 
made them the chief physicians of their hospitals, and 
ordered them to translate from Sanskrit into Arabic 
books on medicine, pharmacology, toxicology, philo- 
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sophy, astrology, and other subjects* Still In later 
centuries Muslim scholars sometimes travelled for 
the same purposes as the- • emissaries of the. Barmok, 
e,g. Alxn uwaffhfc•■hot long before Alberuni’s time {Codex 
Vindbbomiisis, sivc media Abu Mansur liber jkmdamm~ 
ionm pjim'maeolpijue, ed. Seligmann, Vienna, $$59, pp. 
6, 10, end i$, 9). , 

Soon afterwards, when Sindh was no longer politically 
dependent upon Bagdad, all this en¬ 

tirely. Arabic literature turned off into other channels. 
There is iio more mention of' the presence of. Hindu 
scholars at Bagdad nor of translations of the Sanskrit, 
Greek learning had already won an omnipotent sway 
over the mind of the Arabs, being, communicated to 
them by the labours of BTestorian physicians, the philo¬ 
sophers of Harrftn, and Christian scholars in Syria diid. 
other parts of the Khalnate, Of .the more ancient or 
Irido-Arabian stratum of scientific literature nothing has 
reached our time save a number of titles of book#, many 
of them in such a corrupt form as to baffle all attempts 
at decipherment. 

Among the Hmdu physicians of tins time one 
is mentioned, i.e* the son of DJI.N, director of the 
hospital of the Barraaks in Bagdad.. This name may 
be Dhanya' or ‘Dhanin, chosen probably on account of 
its etymological relationship with the name IJIumvantari , 
the name of- the mythical physician of the gods in. 
Manuls law-book and the epos (of. A. Weber, Indiseho 
LiMemtUrgeschiohts, pp. 284, 287), A similar relation 
seems to exist between the names Kaidca, that of a 
physician of the same period, and Kmhdyana^ an . 
authority in Indian medicine (cf Weber, L c. } pp. 287 
note, and 284 note, 302). 

The name jM, that of an author of a book on 
drinkables, may be identical' with Atri } mentiqneet as a 
medical author by Weber, L c., p. 288. 

There was a book by one (also written 
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wisdom or philosophy (e/, Fihrist, p. 305). According 
to Middle-Indian phonetics this name is ~ wdwoy&sa} 
A man of this name, also called Vi/dsa or Bddcirdyana, 
is, according to the literary tradition of India, the 
•originator of the Ved&nta school of. philosophy' (ef. 
Oolebroke, Essays, i. 352), and this will remind the 
reader that in the Arabian Sufism the Indian Vedanta 
philosophy reappears. 

Further, an author jyA*, Sadjnm? is mentioned, 
unfortunately without an indication of the contents of 
his-hook, Alberuni (i. 157) mentions one Satya as the 
auihor of a J&taln (<f. Weber, l c., p. 278), and this 
name is perhaps an abbreviation of that one here 
mentioned, i.e, Satyamrimn. 

A work on astrology is attributed to one 
■mQSL (vvti lihrist, p. 271), likewise enumerated 
by Alberuni in a list of names (i. 158). The Indian 
equivalent of this name is not certain (</. note to i. 158). 

There is also mentioned a book on the signs of swords 
by one probably identical with Vy&glira, which 
occurs as a name oi Indian authors (cf. Fihrist, p. 

•aS)- 

The famous Buddha legend in Christian garb, most 
commonly called Joasaph and Barlaam, bears in Fihrist, 
p. 300, the title 3 The former word is gene¬ 

rally explained as Bodlmaitm, although there is no 
law in Indian phonetics which admits the change of. 
satdva to saf. The second name is that of Buddha’s 
spiritual teacher and guide, iu fact, Iris purohita, and 
with this word I am inclined to identify the signs in 
question, i.e. 

What Ibn Wadih in his chronicle (ed. by Houtstua) 
relates of India, on pp. 92-106, is not of much value. 
His words on p. 105, “the king *>/ Ghosha, who 

^Bfeafey m Kalilac/ and panrnag, Einleitun^ p, xliii. note 3. The 
word has received enmncy in the form liidpai. 

■’ Of, Benfey, l }}inkittmj % p. 
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lived in the time of 'Smdb&d the sage, and this Ghosha 
composed the Look on. the cunning of the women/* are 
perhaps an indication of some fables of Buddkaghosha 
having been translated into Arabic. 

Besides books on astronomy, mathematics (yU* 4 ^ 
astrology, chiefly jdtakas, on medicine and 
pharmacology, the Arabs translated Indian works on 
snakes. ( sanyavidyd ), on poison, {vishaviclyd), on all 
kinds, of auguring,, on talismans', on the veterinary art, 
de arte amandi, numerous tales, a life of Buddha, books 
on logic and philosophy in general, On ethics, politics, 
and oh the science of war. Many Arab authors took 
up the subjects communicated to them by the Hindus 
and worked them out in original compositions, commen¬ 
taries, and extracts. A favourite subject of .theirs was 
Indian mathematics, the knowledge of which became 
far spread by the publications of Aikindi and many 
others. 

The smaller dynasties which in later times tore the 
sovereignty over certain eastern countries of the Khali- 
fate out of the hands of the successors of Mansur and 
.Hamm did not continue their literary commerce with 
India. The Banh-Laitb. (a.d. 872-903), owning great 
part of Afghanistan together with Ghazna, were the 
neighbours of Hindus, but their name is in no way 
connected with the history of literature. For the 
Buyide princes who ruled over "Western Persia and 
Babylonia between A/D. 932 and 1055. the fables of 
Kali] a and Dimna were translated. Of all these princely 
houses, no doubt, the Samanides, who held almost the 
whole east of the “Khalifate under their sway during 
892-999, had most relations with the Hindus, those in 
Kabul, the Panjab, and Sindh; and their minister, 
Aljaihani, probably had collected much information 
about India, Originally the slave of the, Samanides, 
then, their general and provincial governor, Alptagtn 
made.himself practically independent’ in (ikazna a few 



years before Alberuni was born, and his successor, 

Sabuktagin, MahmM’s father, paved the road for the 
war with India (i. 22), and for the lasting establish¬ 
ment of Islam in India, 

bouse of the books that had been translated under. Timauthor 
tl.o first Abbaside Khalifa were extant in the library '■ 

of Alberum when he wrote the >Iv8 tK d, the Brahna- 
inddhdnta or Smdkind, and tho Khandakhddyaka or boot ' 

Arkcmd in the editions of Alfazad and of Yakub Ibn 
lank, the Carakct in the edition of ‘All Ibn Aain, and 
the Paneatantm or KaUla and Dimna. He also used a a 
Araoic translation of the JCaraiyxsdiu by .Yittelvarti 
(ii. 55), but we do not learn from him whether this was 
an old translation or a modern one made in AlberuniV 
time, Ihesc books offered to Alberuni—ho complains 
of it repeatedly—the same difficulties as to us, viz., 
besides the faults of the translators, a considerable 
corruption of the text by the negligence of the copyists, 
more particularly as regards the proper names. 

When Alberani entered India, be probably had a 
good general knowledge of Indian mathematics, astro¬ 
nomy, and chronology, acquired by the study of Brahma¬ 
gupta and his Arabian editors. What Hindu author ' 
was his teacher and that of the Arabs in pure mathe¬ 
matics (vsAi*n is not known,. Besides Alfaz&d 

and Yakhb Ibn TArik, he learned from Atkhw&rmni, 

■ something from Abulhasan of Ahwdz, thing's of little 
yalue from Alkindl and Abfl-Ma'shar of Balkh, and 
single details from tire famous book of Aljaihaui. Of 
other sources which .he has used in the ’JvBiku, be 
quotes : (r.) A Muhaimqadan canon called Alhurkan, i.e. 
aharyana. I cannot tripe the history of the book, but 
suppose that it was a practical handbook of chronology 
for the purpose of converting Arabian and Persian dates 
into Indian ones and toice,vkr$d, which had perhaps been 
necessitated by the wants'of the administration under 
* Sabuktagin and Malnnfid. 1’he name of the author is 
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not mentioned (2.) Abfl Ahmad. Ibn Catlaghtagin, 
quoted i. 317 sis haying computed the latitudes of Ivarli 
and Tiieeshar. 

Two other authorities on astronomical'subjects ere 
quoted, but not in relation to Indian astronomy, 
Muhammad Jbn lahdk, from SaraTchs, ii IS, and a book 
called Ghwrralrtildj.d if, ?ierhaps derived from an Indian 
source, as the name is identical with Karayatiluhn. 
•The anther is perhaps Abd-Mhhammad A.lnaib from 
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• this book he had also made use of the notions of Indian 
astronomers. 

(/'.) Lastly, several publications on the different 
methods for the. computation of geographical longitude, 
i. 315. He does not mention their titles, nor whether 
they had any relation to Hindu methods of calculation. 

Perfectly, at home in all departments of Indian astro¬ 
nomy and chronology, he began to write the ’IpStxd. 
In the chapters on these subjects be continues a literary 
movement which at his time had already gone on for 
centuries ; but he surpassed, bis predecessors by going 
back upon the original Sanskrit sources, trying to check 
bis pandits by whatever Sanskrit be had contrived to 
learn, by making new and more accurate translations., 
and by his'conscientious method of testing the data of 
the. Indian astronomers by calculation, His work repre¬ 
sent? a scientific renaissance in comparison with the 
aspirations of the scholars working in Bagdad under the 
first Abbasi.de Khalifs. 

Albernni seems, to think that Indian astrology had 
not been transferred into the more ancient Arabic 
literature, as we may conclude from bis introduction to 
Chapter Ixxx .: “ Our fellow-believers in these (Muslim) 
countries are not acquainted with the Hindu methods 
of astrology, and have never had an opportunity of 
studying an Indian book on the subject,” ii. 311. We 
cannot prove that the works of Yaratmiaihira, e.g. his 
Bfihaisamhitd and Laghujatahun, which Alberuni was 
translating, had already been accessible to the Arabs at 
the time of Mansfuybut we are inclined to think that 
Alberuni’s judgment on this head is too sweeping,, for 
■books on astrology, and particularly on j&taka, had 
already been translated in the early days of the Abba- 
side rule, Of. Fihrlst; pp. 270, 271. 

As regards Indian medicine, we can- only say that 
Alberuni does not seem to have made a special study 
of it, for he simply uses the then current translation of 
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Car aka, although complaining of its incorrectness, i. 
159, 162, 382. He has translated a Sanskrit treatise 
on loathsome diseases into Arabic (cf. preface to the 
edition of the original, p. xxi. No. 18), but re do not 
know ■whether before the ’Iv'cim- or after it. 

What first induced Alberuni to write the ’SvBucd was 
not the wish to enlighten his countrymen on Indian 
astronomy in particular, but to present- them with an 
impartial description of tl^e Indian theological and 
philosophical doctrines on a broad basis, with every 
detail pertaining to them. So he himself says both at 
the beginning and end of the book. Perhaps on this 
subject he could give bis readers more perfehtly new 
information than on any other, for, according to his 
own statement, he had in this only one predecessor, 
Aleranshahrl ISFot knowing' him or that .authority 
which he follows, i.e. Zurk&n, we cannot form an 
estimate as to how far Albernni’s strictures on them 
(1.7) are founded. Though there can hardly be any 
doubt that Indian philosophy in one or other of its 
principal forms had been communicated to the Arabs 
already in the first period, it seems to have been some¬ 
thing entirely new when Alberuni produced before his 
compatriots or fellow-believers the Sdmkhyu by Kapil a, 
and the Book of Fatanjali in good Arabic translations. 
It was this particular Work which admirably qual ified 
him to write the corresponding chapters of the ’11’Sim. 
The philosophy of India seems to have fascinated ids 
mind, and the noble ideas of the Bhagavadgttti pro¬ 
bably came near to the standard of his own persua¬ 
sions. Perhaps it was he who first introduced this 
gem. of Sanskrit literature into the world of Muslim 
readers. 

As regards the Purfinas, Alberuni was perhaps the 
first Muslim who took up the study of them. At all 
events, we cannot trace any acquaintance with them on 
the part of die Arabs before his time. Of the litera- 
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ture of fables, be knew the Paficatantra in the .Arabic 
edition of Ibn Akaukaffa. 

Judging Alberuni in relation to bis predecessors, we 
come to the conclusion that his work formed a most 
marked progress. His description of Hindu philosophy 
was probably unparalleled. His system of chronology 
and astronomy was more complete'and accurate than 
bad ever before been given. His communications from 
the I’urdnas were probably entirely new to bis readers, 
as also the important chapters on literature, mauuers?. 
festivals, actual geography, and the much-quoted chap¬ 
ter on historic chronology. He once quotes. B&zt, with 
whose works he was intimately acquainted, and soma 
Sfi.fi philosophers, but from neither of them could he 
learn much about India. 

In the following pages we give a list of the Sanskrit m*av.,£krft 
books quoted in toe lpoi/ca :— 

Sources of the chapters on theology and philosophy: 
S&mkhya, by Kapiia; Book of Patanjcdi; Gild, i.e, some 
edition of the BhagavculgUd „ 

He seems to have used more sources of a similar 
nature, but he does not quote from them. 

Sox,trees of a Paurfimie kind: Vishyu-Bkarn^, 

Pw/*4w Ydj/u-Turd7icc y / iditj/a-P/odiia, 

Sources of the chapters on astronomy, chronology, 
geography, and, astrology: PnlisanddMMa ; BniJmu-/ 
■tiddh&nta, UitaraldmKlaW^ 

by Brahmagupta; Commentary of the Kkwndu kh&dy&ka, 
byBalabhadra, perhaps also some,other work of his; 

Bttfi atsawihitd, Pancmiddhdiit ikd, Bribed ^ jiUaJcmn^ 
LagMt-j&talmm, by Yaiihaixtihira; Commentary of the 
Brihatsa^iiMtdy a book called Srfdham (perhaps Sarvtt* 
dhwm), by Uibala, from Kashmir; a book by Aryabhata, 
junior; Kcminasdra , by Vitte£vara; Karaniitiluha, by 
Yijayauandin; Srtpdla; BocJc of the Risfti (sic) RkUmna- 
Jcosa; Booh of the Brdhman Bhatpikc; Booh of JDurlabka, 
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from Multan; Booh of JivaSarman; Booh of Samaya; 
Book: of Aidiatla (?), the son of SaMwf (?) ; The Minor 
Mdnasa, by Puficala; SrUdham (Sarvadhara?), by 
Mak&deva Candrabija; Calendar from Kashmir. 

As regards some of these authors, Srjpftla, Jivasar- 
man, Samaya' (?), and Auliatta (?), the nature of the 
quotations leaves it uncertain whether Alberum quoted 
from books of theirs or from oral communications which 
lie had received from them. 

Source on medicine: Cfamka, in the Arabic edition of 
bill lbn Zain, from Tabaristan. 

In the chapter on metrics, a lexicographic work by 
one Haribhata (?)> and regarding elephants a'“Book 
on .the Medicine of Elephants,” are quoted. 

His communications from the MahAbhdmta and 
lidmdyawa, and the way in which he speaks of them, 
do not give us the impression that he had these books 
before him. He had some information of Jaina origin, 
but does, not mention his source (Aryabhata, jum ?) 
Once he quotes Mann’s BharmaMdra, but in a manner, 
which makes me doubt whether lie took the words 
directly'from the book itself. 1 

The quotations which lie has made from these sources 
are, some of them, very extensive, e$. those ’from the 
Bha/jamdgitd . in the chapter on literature he men¬ 
tions many more books than those here enumerated, 
but does not tell us whether he made use of them for 
the 'IvBwd* Sometimes he mentions Hindu individuals 
as his informants, eg. those from Somanadi, i. 161, 16$. 
and from Kanpj, i. 1655 if. 1 29. 

In Chapter L the author speaks at larj^e of the radical 
difference between Muslims and Hindus in everything, 
and tries to account for it both by the history of India 
and by the peculiarities' of the national character of its 
inhabitants (i. 17 seq.). Everything in India is just 

1 The places where ^mention of these books occurs are given in 
lodes: I. Of. also the annotations on single cases. 
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the reverse of whafc.it is in Islam," and if ever a custom 
of theirs resembles one of ours, ifc has certainly just the 
opposite meaning ” (i. 179). Much more certainly than 
to Albenmi, India would seom a land of wonders and 
monstrosities to most of his readers. Therefore, in 
order to show that there were other nations who held 
and hold similar notions, he compares Greek pmlosophy, 
chiefly that of Plato, and tries, to illustrate Hindu 
notions by those of the Greeks, and thereby to bring 
them nearer to the understanding of his readers. 

The rble which Greek literature plays in Al^rapTs Ov’Cfck atxn 
work in the distant country of the Paktyes and Gandhari Wu. 
is a singular fact in the history of civilisation. Plato 
before the doors of India, perhaps in India itself! A 
considerable portion of the,then extant; Greek literature 
had found its way into the library of Albenmi, who 
uses it in the most conscientious and appreciative wav, 
and takes from it choice passages to confront Greek 
thought with Indian. And more than this: on. the 
part of his readers he seems to presuppose not only that 
they were acquainted with them, but also gave them 
the credit of first-rate authorities. Not knowing Greek 
or Syriac, he read them in Arabic translations, some, of 
which reflect much credit upon their authors. The 
books he quotes are these :— 

Plato, Phaido. 

X'mccvs, an edition with a commentary. 

Leges. In the copy of it there,was an appendix relating 
to the pedigree of Hippokrates. 

Prootus, Commentary on Timceus (dill event from the extant 
one), 

Aristotle, only short references to his Phydca and Metaphysica* 

Letter to Alexander. 

Johannes Grammaticus, Contra Proclwn. 

Alexander pi Aphrodisias, Commentary on Aristotle’s fpMv) 

&Kp6a<u$. ' 

Apollonius of Tyana. 

iPorphyry, Liber hiUoriarum. philosvphonmi (?). 

Amihoniu's. 
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.Ato, tits, Phw'tiomena, with a commentary. 

Galt'jQUs, Protrepficus. 

$r epl <rvv'^4(Tcm (pao/jA-Ktov rwv Kara rfrrrovs. 
itcpl crvy'&tvsm <papju&Kwv nark 76 * 77 . 

Commentary 011 the Apophthegms of Hippokrateg. 

De mdole ammcc. 

Book of the .Proof. 

Ptolemy, A Imagest 
Geography. 

Kit&b-almmsMr&t 

Pwulo-Kalliethenes, Alexander romance. 

Scholia 1 to the Ars (jramwatica of Dionysius Thrax. 

A synchronistic history, resembling in part that of Johannes 
Malalas, in part the Chronkon of Eusebius. Cf. notes to L 
112, I05. 

TJie other analogies which he draws, hot taken from 
Greek, but from Zorpastrian, Christian, Jewish, Mani- 
chsean, and 30 .fl sources, are not very numerous. He 
refers only rarely to Eranian traditions; cf Index II. 
(Persian traditions and Zoroastrism). Most of the 
notes on Christian, Jewish, and Manichman subjects 
may have been taken from the book of Erfmshahi! (cf. 
his own words, i, 6, 7), although he knew Christianity 
from personal experience, and probably also from the 
communications of his learned friends Abnlkhair Al- 
khammar and Abh-Sahl Almasihh both Christians from 
the farther west (cf. Chronologic OrienlaMschcr Volker, 
Mnkitung, p. xxxii.). The interest he has in Mani’s 
doctrines and books seems rather strange. We are not 
acquainted with the history of the remnants of Mani- 
chseism in those days and countries, but cannot help 
thinking that the quotations from Mini’s “Book of 
Mysteries” and Thesaurus Vivijieationis do not justify 
Alberuni’s judgment in this direction. He seams to 
have seen in them venerable documents of a high 
antiquity, instead of the synoretistic ravings of a would- 
be prophet. 

That he was perfectly right in comparing the Sdfi 
philosophy—he derives the word from aotfrla, i, 33— 
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with certain doctrines of the Hindus is apparent to 
any one who is aware of the essential identity of the 
systems of the Gre n k IN’eo-Pytha.goroans, the Hindu 
Yedknta philosophers, and the S&fis of the Muslim 
world. The .authors whom he quotes, Abl\ Tazid 
Alhist&mt and AM Bakr Alshiblt, are well-known 
representatives of Sufism. Of. note to i. 87, 88. 

As far as the present state of research allows one to 
judge, the work of Albevuni has not been continued. 

I11 astronomy he seems by his (demon Masudicus to 
represent the height, and at the same times the end, of 
the independent development of this science among the 
Arabs, Brit numerous scholars toiled on in his wake, 
whilst in the study of India, and for the translation of 
the standard works of Sanskrit literature; he never had 
a successor before the days of the Emperor Akbar. 

There followed some author- who copied from his 
’iVSwri, but there was none who could carry on the 
work in his spirit and method after he herd died, 
eighteen years after the composition of the ’Iv&md. 

We must here mention two authors who lived ■not long 
after him, under the same dynasty, and probably in the 
same place, , Ghazna, viz., Gard&zi {of. note to ii. 6), who 
wrote between a.d. 1049 and 1052, and Muhammad 
Ibn 'IJkail, who wrote between a.,d. 1089 and'1099 
(if note to i. 5). Of the later authors who studied 
Alberimi’s 'IvZitca and copied from it, the most notorious 
is Basliid-aldin, who transferred, e.g. the whole geogra¬ 
phical Chapter xviii. into his huge chronicle. 

When Alberuni entered India, times were not favour- in<n»«t 

• , . . - ,. . authors 

able for opening friendly relations with native scholars, time. 
India recoiled from the touch, of the impure bar Parians. 

The Pala dynasty, once ruling over Kabul istah and the 
Panjab, had disappeared from the theatre of history, and 
their former dominions were in the firm grasp of King 
Mahmud and under the administration of his slaves, 
of Turkish descent. The princes of "North-Western 
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India.- had been too narrow-minded, too blind in their, 
self-conceit;, duly to appreciate the danger, threatening 
from Ghazria, and too little politic i.u due time to unite 
for a common defence and. repulse of the enemy. 
Single-handed JLnandap&la had had to tight'it out,,and 
lrad succumbed; but the others were to follow, each one 
in liisj turn. All those who would not bear the yoke 
of the mhcchas fled and took up their abode in the 
neighbouring Hindu empires. 

Kashmir was still independent, and was.hermetically 
sealed to all strangers (i. 206), AnandapSIa had fled 
there. Mah’rnM had tried the conquest of .tire coun¬ 
try, but failed. About the time when Alberuui wrote, 
the rule passed from the hands of Sangrdmadeva, 
4,0. 1:007—1030, into those of A nantadeva, A.b. 1030- 

1052, 

Central and lower Sindh were rarely meddled with 
by Mahmftd. The country seems to have been split 
into minor principalities, . ruled by petty Muslim 
dynasties, like the.. Karmatian dynasty of Multan, de- 
posetVby Malnnfkl. 

In the conditions of the Gurjara empire, the capital of 
which was Anhilvara or Pattern, the famous expedition 
I of Mahmud, to Somanath, a.d, 102 5, in some ways re¬ 
sembling that of Napoleon to Moscow, does not seem 
to have.produced ativ lasting changes. The country 
was under the sway of the Solanki dynasty, who in 
A.D. 98.0 had. taken tire place of the Chlukyas, .King 
Camunda fled before Mahrnhd, who raised another 
priucp of the same hbuSe,;I'eva&rman, to the throne; 
but soon after we find a son of C&munda, Ilurkblia, as 
king of Gurjara till a.d. 1037. 

Malava was ruled by the Prim afa dynasty, who, 
like the kings of Kashmir., had afforded a refuge to a 
fugitive prince of the Tala dynasty of Kahulistan. 
Bhojadeva of M&lava, ruling between A.D. 997 and 

1053, is mentioned by Alberuui. His court at.IMr, 
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where h:; had gone from Ujjain, was a rendezvous of 
the scholars of the time. 

Iunioj formed at that time part of the realm of the 
r&la princes of Gauda or Bengal, who resided in 
Moiigir. Daring the reign of BAjyapMa, Kanoj had 
been plundered and destroyed by -MahinM, a.i>. rory, 
in consequence of which a new city farther away from 
the mlceelw.% Bfui, had been founded, but does not 
seem to have grown to anyimportati.ee/ Residing in 
this place, the King Mahipala tried about A/o. t026 to 
consolidate and to extend his empire. Both these rulers 
are said to have been Buddhists. Of. Kern, Gcsckichte 
<fc BuMhismm in Indien, ii. $44. 

The centres of Indian learning were Benares and 
Kashmir, both inaccessible to a barbarian like Alberiini 
(i. 22), but in the parts of India under Muslim admini¬ 
stration lip seems to have found the pandits lie wanted, 
perhaps also at Gbazna among the prisoners of war. 

India, as far m known to Albenmi. was.Brahinanic, 
not Buddhistic. In the first half of the eleventh cen- dhi»u»r 
tury ail traces of Buddhism in Central Asia, Khurdsiiu, 
Afghanistan, and North-Western India seem to have 
disappeared ; and it is a remarkable fact that a man of 
the inquisitive mind of Alberiini knew scarcely any¬ 
thing at all about Buddhism, nor had any means for 
procuring iiiio.nna.tion on the subject., His notes on. 
Buddhism are very scanty, all derived from the book 
of Eraushahri, who, in l.us turn,' had copied the book of 
one Zurkdn, and this book lie seems to indicate to have 
been a bad one. Of. i. 7, 249, 326. 

Buddha is said to be the author of a book called 
Cilddmani (not G4dhdmana, as' I have written, i. 148), 
it;,' .Jewel, on the knowledge of the supranaturalistic 
‘ world. 

The Buddhists or Shamauians, ivjrama'na, ?.re called 
Mtt&mmira, which jl translate the red-robe marc/s, 
taking it for identical with raktapafM. Of. note to i, 2.U 
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Mentioning the trinity- of the Buddhistic system, 
bucldha, d'harvut, sangha, he calls Buddha Buddhadana, 
which is a mistake for something like (he son of $uddho- 
dana. Of. note to i. 40 and i. 380, which latter passage 
is probably derived from the Vishnu-Dkarma (on which 
vide note to i. 54). 

Of Buddhistic authors there are mentioned Candra, 
the grammarian,, i. 135 (cf Ivern, (hsehickte dcs Bud- 
dhisttms in Indien, ii. 520), Sugriva, the author of an, 
astronomical work, and a pupil of Ids, i. 156. 

Of the manners arid customs of the Buddhists, only 
their practice of disposing of their dead by throwing 
them into flowing water 14 mentioned, ii. 169. 

Alberuni speaks (ii. ii) of a building erected by King 
.Kanishka in Peshavar, and called KanishkacaiCja, as 
existing in his time, most likely identical with that. 
st'Apa which he is reported to have built in consequence 
•of.a prophecy of no less a person than Buddha himself. 
Of. ivern, l. C., u. 187. The word bihdr, i.e. vihdra , which 
Alberuni sometimes uses in the meaning of temple and 
the like, fa of Buddhistic origin, Of. E^rn, 1 a, ii. 57. 

Among the various kinds of writing used in India, he 
enumerates as the last one the “ Bhaihshuki, used in 
Udunpdr in Ptirvadmi. This last is the writing of 
Buddha,”i. 173. Was this Udurqnlr (we may also read 
Udanmp&r) the Bhddhistic monastery in Magadha, 
’(Mctndapuri, that was destroyed by the Muslims, a.d. 
1200 ? Of. Kern, l. c. t ii. 545 

The kosmographie views of the Buddhists, as given 
by Alberuni, i. 249, 326, ought to be examined as to 
their origin. Perhaps it will be possible to point out. 
the particular Buddhistic "’nook, whence they were taken. 

He speaks twice of an antagonism between Buddha 
and Zoroaster. 

,If Alberuni had had the same opportunity for travel¬ 
ling in India as Hiouen-Ts'ang had, he would easily 
have collected plenty of information on Buddhism. 
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Considering the meagrenesa of his notes on this subject, 
we readily believe that he never found a Buddhistic 
book, and never knew a Buddhist “ from whom I might 
have learned their theories” i. 249. His Brahman pan¬ 
dits probably knew enough of Buddhism, bub did not 
choose to tell him. 

lastly, India, as known to Alberuni, wits in matters 
of religion Visbnuitic (vaishnava), not Sivaitic 
Vishnu, or Nar&yana, is the first god in the pantheon of 
his Hindu informants and literary authorities, whilst 
Biva is only incidentally mentioned, and that not always 
in a favourable manner. This, indicates a remarkable 
change in the religious history of those countries. .For 
the predecessors of Mahmftd in the rule over Kabulistan 
and the Panjdb, the Pala dynasty, were worshippers of 
Siva ipf. Lassen, Indische AlUfihumskurdt, 3, 895), as 
we may judge frorn their coins, adorned w ith the image 
of Nando, the ox of &va, and from the etymology of 
theirnames. Cf .. note to ii. 13, and Lassen, /. c., 3, 91 5 -' 
The image of Natida reappears a second time on the 
coins of the last of the descendants of King Muhmftd on 
the throne of Ghazna. 


CONCLUSION. 

It was in the summer of 1883 that I began to work at 
the edition and translation of the ’Ivhuca, after having 
fulfilled the literary duties resulting from my journey 
in Syria and Mesopotamia in 1879 and 1880. A copy 
of the Arabic manuscript had been prepared in 1872, 
and collated in Stambul in the hot summer months of 
1873. 

In order to test my comprehension of the book, i 
translated it .into German from beginning to end between 
February 1883 and February 1884. In the summer of 
• the latter year the. last 1 *and was laid to the constitu¬ 
tion of the Arabic text as it was to be printed. 
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In 18<Sj—86 the edition of the Arabic original was 
printed. At the same time I translated the whole book 
a second time, into English, finishing the translation of 
every single sheet as the original was carried through 
the press., 

In .1887 and the first half of TS88 the English trans- 
<-11.ion, with annotations find indices, was printed, 

My work during all these years was not uninter¬ 
rupted. 

Translating an Arabic book, written in the style of 
Albumin, into English, is, for a person, to whom English, 
is not his mother-tongue, an act of temerity, which, 
when I was called upon to commit it, gravely affected 
my conscience to such a degree that. 1 began to falter, 
and seriously'thought of giving up the whole thing alto¬ 
gether Lut then there rose up before my mind’s 
ey i ” the venerable figure of old MacGuckin de Slaruv 
and as he had .been gathered to his fathers, I could not 
get back the word I had given him. Of. preface to the 
edition of the Arabic text, p. viii. Assuredly, to do 
justice to the words of Alberum would require a com¬ 
mand over English like that of Sir Theodore Martin, 
the translator of “Eaust,” or Chenery, the translator of 
Hariri. 

As regards my o wn translation, I can only say I have 
mod to find common sense in the author’s language, 
and to render it as clearly as I could. In this I was 
greatly assisted by my friend the Rev. Robert GWynne, 

V icar of St. Mary's, Soho, London, whose training in 
Lastcrn languages and literature qualified him to co¬ 
operate in revising the entire manuscript and correctin' 1 ' 
the proof sheets. 

Perhaps it will not be superfluous to point out to the 
reader who does not know Arabic that this language 
sometimes exhibits sentences perfectly clear as to the 
meaning of every single word and tlie syntactic construc¬ 
tion, and nevertheless admitting of entirely different 
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interpretations. Besides, : a first translator who steers 
out o.u such a sea, like him who first tries to explain a 
difficult, hardly legible inscription, exposes himself to 
many dangers which he would easily have avoided had 
kind fortune permitted him to follow in the wake of 
other explorers. Under these circumstances, I do not 
flatter myself that I have caught the sense of the author 
everywhere, and I warn the reader not to take a trails-, 
lation, in particular a first translation, from Arabic 
for more than it is. It is nothing absolute, but only 
relative in many respects; and if an Indianist docs not 
find good Indian ’thought In my translation, I would 
advise him to consult the next Arabic philologist he 
meets. If the two can obtain a better insight into the 
subject-matter, they are very likely to produce a better 
rendering of the words. 

My annotations do not pretend to be a running com¬ 
mentary on the book, for that cannot be Written except 
by a professed Indianist, They contain some informa¬ 
tion as to the sources used by Alberuni, and as to those 
materials which guided me in translating. On the 
phonetic peculiarities of the Indian words as transcribed 
by Alberuni, the reader may compare a treatise of mine 
called Indo-MraMsche Studim, and presented to the 
Royal Academy of Berlin on cist June of this year. 

My friend i)r. Robert Schraru, of the University of 
Vienna, has examined all the mathematical details of 
chronology and astronomy. The results of his studies 
are presented to the reader in the annotations signed 
with his name. All this is Dr..Schram’s special domain, 
in which he has no equal. My thanks are due to him 
for lending me his held in parts of the work where my 
own attempts at verification, after prolonged exertions 
in the same direction, proved to be insufficient. 

Of the two indices, the former contains all words of 
Indian origin occurring ir, the book, spine pure Sanskrit, 
some vernacular, others in the form exhibited by the 
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Arabic manuscript, howsoever faulty it may be. The 
reader will perhaps here and there derive some advan¬ 
tage from comparing the index of the edition of the 
Arabic original. The second index contains names of 
persons and places, &c„ mostly of non-Indian origin. 

It was the Committee of die Oriental Translation 
I'und, consisting at the time of Osmond de Beauvoir 
Priaulx, Edward Thomas, James Fergussou, Eeinhold 
1’ost, and Theodore Goldsttcker, who first proposed to 
rae to translate the ’IvSued. Thomas, (Joldstucker, and 
Fergusson are beyond the reach of human words, but 
i:o 0 . de Beauvoir Priaulx, Esq., and to Dr. host,. I desire 
to express my sinoerest gratitude for the generous help 
fo.d the untiring interest which they have always ac¬ 
corded to me, though so many years have rolled on since 
I first pledged to them my word. Lastly, Her Majesty’s 
India. Office has extended its patronage from the edition 
of the Arabic original also to this edition of the work in 
ft English garb. 

Of the works of my predecessors, the famous publica¬ 
tion of Reinaud, tiro Memoire geograpkique, historique ct 
saentijique sur I'Inde, Paris, 1849, has. been most useful 
to me* Of. on this and the labours of my other pre¬ 
decessors § 2 of. the preface, to the edition of the Arabic 
original. 

The Sanskrit alphabet has been transliterated in the 
following way;— n, d, i, (, u, H—ri, ai, av—k, kh, g } gk, 
ft — c, ch, j,jh, th, d, clh, n—t, th, cl, clh, n—p, ph y 

b, bh, m—y, r, l. v—s, sh, s, h, 

EDWARD SACHAIT. 


Berlin, August 4, i88&- 
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In the Name of God, the Compassionate, the p»ko». 

Mihiciful, j ' , ; 

No one will deny that in questions of historic authen- ... on m.- 
tioitv hearsay does not equal etfe-iC.tnm ; for in. the latter 'a/Mivlyll 
the eye of the observer apprehends the substance of that *‘a U S«it. 
which is observed, both in th* time when and in the oi^r***. 
place where it exists, whilst learsay has its peculiar of * trutllf.il- 
drawbacks. But for these, it vould even be preferable ues3 ' 
to jvc-wituess; for the object cf eye-witness can only be 
actual momentary existence, whilst hearsay comprehends 
alike the present, the past, andtlie future, so as to apply 
in a certain sense both to tbfc which iv and. to that 
which is not (ic. which either has ceased to exist or 
has not yet come into existen-e). Written tradition 
is one of the species of hearsay—we might almost say, 
the most preferable. How cou..l we know the history 
of nations but for the everlastng monuments of the j 
pen? . ..... /, " 

The tradition regarding an evet which in itself does 
not contradict either logical or phyical laws will invar!. 
ably depend for its character as tn . or false upon the, 
character of the reporters, who at mtlueaced by the 
divergency of interests and all kin? of animosities , 
and antipathies between the various naons. Wo mu? 
distinguish different classes of. reporters. . 

One of them tells a lie, as intending t fpwfeiie^ on 
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interest of b, 


or 


\s own, either by lauding his 
nation, bee at ge , jg <>n'o of them, or by ctUaching 
the family bt^xibn or , the opposite side, thinking that 
thereby he (. { , ends' In both cases he acts 

from inotives ; ..mu cupidity and animosity. 

whom he Ekv f td llfc ( > r obligations to them, or 
whom he hates because^ aru w lling iias 

happened between them. Such a repbiaer is near akin 
to the first-mentioned one, as he too acts from motives 
of personal prediction and enmity. 

Another tells a lie because he is of such a ease 
nature as to aim thereby at some profit, or because he 
is such a coward as to be afraid of telling the truth. 
Another tells a lie because it is his nature to lie, and 
he cannot do otherwise, which proceeds from the essen¬ 
tial meanness of his claracter and the depravity of his 
Innermost being. 

Lastly, a man may tel: a. lie from ignorance, blindly 
following others who fcoldhim. 

If, now reporters of tfis kind become so numerous 
as to represent a certain body of tradition, or if in the 
course, of time they evei come to form a consecutive 
series of communities or nations, both the first reporter 
and his followers form the connecting links between 
the hearer and the invmtor of the lie; and if the 
connecting links are iiminated, there remains the 
■\ originator of the story, im of the various kinds of liars 
’ we°lmve enumerated, arthe only person with whom we 
have to deal. 

\ That man only is /raiseworthy who shrinks from a 
ilie and always adlwes to the truth, enjoying credit 
(even among liars, i>t to mention others. 

i t has been aaidm the Koran, ‘'Speak the truth, even if 
were against yufkjfoei’ (Sfira, 4,134); and the Messiah 
33 hiraso in the Gospel to this effect: “ Do not 
nn-ti/i irl^f^y/Unffa in speaking the truth before them. 
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They only possess yonr body, but they hive no power over 
your soul " (<?/ St, Matt. x. .18, 19, 28 ; St. Luke xii 4). 

In these'words the Messiah orders us to exercise moral 
cmira-ge, Lor what the crowd calls courage—braveiy. 
dashing into the. fight or plunging Into an abyss of de¬ 
struction—“is only a species of courage, whilst the genus, 
far above all, species, is to scorn death, whether by word 
or. deed. 

Now as justice (fic, being, j ust) is a .quality liked and 
coveted for its own self, for its intrinsic beauty, the 
same applies to truthfulness, except perhaps in the case 
of such people as never tasted how sweet it is, or know 
the truth, but deliberately shun it, like a notorious liar 
who once was asked if he had ever spoken the truth, 
and gave the answer, l ' ; If I were not afraid to speak 
the truth, I should say, no/' A liar will avoid the path 
of justice; he will, as matter of preference, side, with 
oppression and false witness, breaoli of confide nee, fraud u- 
lent appropriation of the wealth of others, theft, and all 
the vices which serve to ruin the world and mankind. 

When I once balled upon. the master ’Abu-Sakl [■ on tho 
Llbd-AIhiui'/irii Ibii Lili Ibn. Nuh At-tiflM, may GrodL <>l 
strengthen him !. I found that he blamed the. tendency of TllfiT 
the author of a book on the Miikazila sect to misrepresent 
their theory. For, according to them, God is omniscient tu n?%xem~ 
of himself, and this dogma that author had expressed in 
such 'a way as to say that God has 710 knowledge (like, cv&moi 
the knowledge of man), thereby misleading uneducated 
people to imagine, that, according to the Mu f taxil.ites, Jkl'qSft 1 
God is ignorant. Praise be to God, who is far above all o^fclSlui 
such, and similar unworthy descriptions ! Thereupon I H f 
; pointed out to the master that precisely the same method 
is much in fashion among those who undertake the task 
of giving an account of religious and philosophical 
systems from which they slightly differ or to which they 
are entirely opposed. Such misrepresentation is easily 
detected in a report about dogmas comprehended within 
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the frame of one single religion,because they are closely 
related and Mended with each other. On tile other hand, 
you. would have great difficulty in detecting it in a 
report about entirely foreigu systems of thought totally 
differing both, in principle and details, for such a research 
is rather an out-of-the-way one, and there are few means 
of arriving at a thorough comprehension of it. The 
same tendency prevails throughout our whole literature 
on philosophical and religious sects. If such an author 
is not dive to the requirements of a strictly scientific 
method, he will procure some superficial information 
which will satisfy neither the adherents of the doctrine 
in question rior those who really know it. In such n 
case, if he be an honest. character, he will simply 
retract and feel ashamed; but if he he so base as not to 
give due honour to truth, he will persist in litigious 
wangling for his own original standing-point. If, on 
the contrary, an author has the right method, he will do 
his utmost to deduce the tenets of a sect from their 
legendary lore, things which people, tell him, pleasant 
enough to listen to, but which he would never dream of 
taking for true or believing: 

In order to illustrate the point of our conversation, 
one of those present referred to the religions and doc¬ 
trines of the Hindus by way of an example. There¬ 
upon I drew their attention to the fact that everything 
which exists on thi 3 subject in our literature is second¬ 
hand information which one has copied from the other, 
a farrago of materials never sifted by the sieve of 
critical examination. Of all authors of this clas.yl knew 
only one who had proposed to himself to give a simple 
and exact report of the subject dm ird ae studio, viz. 
’Abb- al'abbas AlMnshahri. He himself did not believe 
in any of the then existing religious, but was the sole 
believer in a religion invented by himself, which he 
tried to propagate. He has given a very good account 
of the doctrines of the Jews and Christians as well as 
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of the contents of both, the Thora and the Gospel. 
"Besides, he furnishes us with a most excellent account 
of the Manichajaus, and of obsolete religions of bygone 
times which are mentioned in their books. But when 
he came in his book to speak of the Hindus and the 
Buddhists, his arrow missed the mark, and in the latter 
part he went astray through hitting upon the book of 
ZarMn, the contents of .which he incorporated in his 
own work. That, however, which ho has. not taken 
f rom Zark&ri, he himself has heard from common people 
among Hindus and Buddhists. 

At a subsequent period the master ’Abu-Said studied 
the books in question a second time, and when he found, 
the matter exactly ds I have lima .'described it, he incited 
me. to write down what I know about the Hindus as a 
help to those who want to discuss religious questions 
with them, and as a repertory of information: to those 
who want to associate with them. In order to please 
him I. haye done so, and written this book on the 
doctrines of the' Hindus, never making any unfounded 
imputations against those, our religious antagonists, and 
at the same time not considering it inconsistent with 
my duties as a Muslim to quote their own words at full 
length when I thought they would contribute to eluci¬ 
date a subject. If the contents of these quotations 
happen to. be utterly heathenish, and. thefolloivc.s of the 
truth, i.e. the Muslims, find them objectionable, we can 
only say that such is the belief of the Hindus, and that 
they themselves are best qualified to defend it. 

This book is not a polemical one. I shall not produce 
the arguments of our antagonists in order to refute such 
of them as I believe to be in the wrong. My book is 
nothing but a simple historic- record of facts. I shall 
place before the reader the theories of the Hindus 
exactly as they are, and I shall mention in connection 
with them similar theories of the Greeks in order to 
show the relationship existing between them.. Bor the. 
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Greek philosophers, although. aiming at truth in the 
abstract, never in. all questions of popular bearing rise 
much above the customary exoteric expressions and 
tenets'both of their religion and law. Besides Greek 
ideas we shall only now and then mention those of the 
Sitf|s or of dome one or other Christian sect, because in 
rheir notions regarding the transmigration of souls and 
the pantheistic doctrine of the unity of God with crea¬ 
tion there, is much in common between these systems. 

[ have already translated two books into Arabic, , one 
about the orfyines and a description of all created 
beings; called Mriikhja,, and another about the emanci¬ 
pation of the soul from the fetters of the body, called 
.Patailjaii (Pi dto.fijo.la f). These two hooks, contain most 
of the (dements of the belief of kbe Hindus, but not 
all the single rules derived therefrom. X hope that the 
present book will enable the reader to dispense with, 
these two earlier ones, anebwith other books of the same 
kind; that it will give a sufficient representation of the 
subject, and will enable him to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with, it--God willing ! 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON THE HINDUS IN GENERAL, MAS INTRODUCTION rags g. 

TO OUB ACCOUNT OF THEM. 

Before entering ok our exposition, we roust form an ocsoriy- 

, , • _ u * \ \ f tioii dr thd 

adequate idea of that which renders it so particularly dif- bwrrta^ 
ficult to penetrate to the essential nature of any Indian pamwthe 
subject. The knowledge of these difficulties will either f tom the 
facilitate the progress of our work, or serve as an apology and make 
for any shortcomings of ours. For the reader must cunr^mt- 
always bear in mind that the Hindus entirely differ 
from us in every respect, many a subject appearing &&*“* 
intricate and obscure which would be perfectly clear 8ubJwt 
if there were more connection between us. The barriers 
which separate Muslims and Hindus rest on different 
causes. . 

First, they differ from us in everything which other vast rm- 
nations have in common. And here we first mention fereuca of 
the language, although the difference of language also gimgoimd 
exists between other nations. If you want to conquer oil ’.'- 11 " 
tlus difficulty (i.e. to. learn .Sanskrit), you will not find 
it easy, because, the language is of an enormous range, 
both in words and inflections, something like the 
Arabic, calling one and the same thing by various V 
names, both original and derived, and using one and \ 
the same word for a variety of subjects, which, in order \ 
to be properly understood, must be distinguished from 
each other by various qualifying epithets. For nobody 
could distinguish between the various meanings of a 
Word 'unless he understands the context in which it 
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occurs* and its relation both to the following and the 
preceding parts of the sentence. The Hindus, like 
other people, boast of this enormous range of their lan¬ 
guage, whilst in reality it is a defect, 

Further, the language is divided into a neglected 
vernacular one, only in use among the common people, 
and a classical one, only in use among the Upper and 
educated classes, which is much cultivated, and subject 
to the rules of grammatical inflection and' efcyiuology, 
and to all the niceties of grammar and rhetoric. 

Besides, some of the sounds (consonants) of which 
the language is composed are neither identical with the 
sounds of Arabic and Persian, nor resemble them in 
any way, Our tongue and uvula could .scarcely manage 
to correctly pronounce’them, nor our ears in hearing to 
distinguish them from similar sounds, nor could we 
transliterate them with our characters,, It is very 
difficult, therefore, to express an Indian word in our 
writing, for in order to fix the pronunciation we must 
change our orthographical ..points and signs, and must 
pronounce the case-endings either according to the 
common Arabic rules or according to special rules 
adapted for the purpose. 

Add to this that the Indian scribes are careless, and 
do not take pains to produce correct and ‘well-collated 
copies. In consequence, the highest results of the 
author's mental development are lost by. their negli¬ 
gence, and Ms book becomes already in the first or 
second copy so lull of* faults, that the text appears as 
something entirely new, which neither a scholar nor 
one familiar with the subject, whether Hindu or Muslim, 
could any longer understand. It will sufficiently illus¬ 
trate the matter if we tell the reader that we have 
sometimes written down a word from the mouth of 
Hindus, taking the greatest pains to fix its pronuncia¬ 
tion, and that afterwards when we repeated it to them, 
they had great difficulty in recognising it. 
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As in other foreign, tongues, so also in Sanskrit, two 
or three consonants may follow each other without an 
intervening vowel—consonants which in our Persian 
grammatical system are considered as having a hidden 
vowel Since most Sanskrit words and names begin, 
with such consonants without vowels, we find it very 
difficult to pronounce them. 

Besides, the scientific hooks of the Hindus are com¬ 
posed in various favourite metres, by which they intend, 
considering tha t the books soon become corrupted by 
additions and omissions, to preserve them exactly as »• 
they are, in order to facilitate their being learned by 
heart, because they consider as canonical only that 
•which is known, by heart, not that which exists in 
writing, blow it is well known that in ail metrical 
compositions there is much misty and constrained 
phraseology merely intended to fill up the metre and 
serving as a kind of patchwork, and . this necessitates 
a certain amount of verbosity. This is also one of 
the reasons why a word has sometimes one meaning 
and sometimes another. 

From all this tit will .appear that the metrical form 
of literary composition is one of the causes which 
make the study of Sanskrit literature so particularly 
difficult. 

Secondly, they totally differ- from us iu religion, as fetorim 
we believe in nothing in which they believe, and vice 
vemk On the whole, there is very little disputing 
about theological topics among themselves : at the 
utmost, they fight with words, but they will never stake ' 
their soul o. body or their property on religions contro¬ 
versy. On the contrary, all their fanaticism is directed 
agaiasfc those who do not belong to them—against all 
foreigners. They call them mieccha, i.ei, impure, and 
forbid having any connection with, them, be it by 
intermarriage or any other kind of relationship, or 
hr sitting, eating, and drinking with them, because 
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•thereby, they think, they would be polluted They 
collider as impure anything which touches the fire 
and the 'water of a foreigner; and no household' can 
exist without these two elements. Besides, they never 
desire that a thing which once has been polluted .should 
be purified and thus recovered, as, under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, if anybody or anything has become unclean, 
he or it would strive to regain the state of purity. 
They are not allowed .to receive anybody who does not 
belong to them, even if lie wished it, ot was inclined to 
their religion. This, too, readers any connection with 
them quite impossible, and constitutes the widest gulf 
between us and them. 

In the third place, in all manners mM usages they 
differ from us to such a degree as to frighten their 
children with us, with our dress, 5a&$ opr ways and 
customs, and as to declare us to be devils breel, and 
our doings as the■ycsry opposite'vpf all that is good and 
proper. By the bye, we must confess, in order to be 
just, that a similar depreciation of foreigners not only 
prevails among us and the Hindus, but is common to 
ail nations towards each other. I .recollect a Hindu 
who, wreaked his. vengeance on us for the following 
reason:—• 

Some Hindu king had perished at the hand of an 
enemy of his who had parched against him from our 
country After hi;• death there was born a child tp • 
him, which succeeded hixiij by the name of Sagara. 
On coming of age, the young man asked his mother 
about his father, and then.she told ijim what had hap* 
perfect, Now he was inflamed With hatred, marched 
out of his country into the country of the enemy, and 
plentifully satiated his thirst of vengeance upon them. 
After having become tired of ..siaxightering,.he compelled 
the survivors to dress in our dress, which With .meant as 
an ignominious punishment for them. When I heard 
of it, I felt thankful that he was gracious enough not 


zr 

to compel ns to Indi anise ourselves and to adopt Hindu 
dress and manners. 

Another circumstance which increased the already fourth rea- 

. . . . # -in. . son; Avor- 

existmg antagonism between Hindus and foreigners is 
that the so-called Slmmaniyva (Buddhists), though they towards the 
cordially hate the Brahmans, still are nearer akin to the west, 
them than to others. In former times, KhunMn, Persis, had been 1 ' 5 
‘Ir&k, Mosul, the country up to the frontier of Syria, PhSinroads 
was Buddhistic, but then Zarathustra went forth from lima into 
Adharbaijan and preached Magisrn in Balkh (Baktra). u A ’ 

His doctrine came into favour with King Gushtasp, 
and his son XsfendiyM spread tile new faith both in 
east and west, both by force and by treaties. He 
founded fire-temples through his whole empire, from 
the frontiers of China to those of the Greek empire. 

The succeeding kings made their religion (Le. Zoroas¬ 
trianism) the obligatory state-religion for Persis and 
Hr&k. In consequence, the Buddhists were banished 
from those countries, and had to emigrate to the coun¬ 
tries east of Balkh, There are some Magians up to the 
present time in India, where they are called Maga . 

From that time dates their aversion towards the coun¬ 
tries of Khur&san. But then came Islam ; the Persian 
empire perished, and the repugnance of the Hindus 
against foreigners increased more and more when the 
Muslims begun to make their inroads into their country; 
for Muhammad Ibn Elkasim Ibn Elmunabbili entered. 

Sindh from the side of Sijist&n (Sakastene)and conquered 
the cities of Balimariwft and Mulasthana, the former of 
which he called A<?-'man the latter Al-mdinilrcu 
He entered India proper, and penetrated even as far as 
Kanauj, marched through the country of Gandhdra, and 
on his way back, through the confines of Kashmir, some¬ 
times fighting sword in hand, sometimes gaining his ends 
by treaties, leaving to the people their ancient belief, 
except in the case of those who wanted to become Mus¬ 
lims. All these events planted a deeply rooted hatred 
in their hearts. 
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Now in the following times no Muslim conqueror 
passed beyond the frontier of Kabul and the river Sindh 
until the days of the Turks, when they seized the power 
in G-hazna under the StTm&nt dynasty, and the supreme 
power fell to the lot of Msir-addaula Sabuktagiu. 
This prince chose the holy war as his calling, and there¬ 
fore called himself Al-ffhdzi (i.e. warring on the road of 
Allah). In the interest of his successors he constructed, 
in order to weaken the Indian • frontier, those roads 
on which afterwards his son Yam in-add aula Maljtmild 
marched into India during a period of thirty years and 
more. God be merciful to both father and son! Mali- 
mftd utterly ruined the prosperity of the country, and 
performed there wonderful exploits, by which the Hindus 
became like atoms of dust scattered in all directions, 
and like a tale of old in the mouth of the people. Their 
scattered remains cherish, of course, the most inveterate 
aversion towards all Muslims. This is the reason, too, 
why Hindu sciences have retired far away from those 
parts of the country conquered by us, and have fled to 
places which our hand cannot yet reach, to Kashmir, 
Benares, and other places. And there the antagonism 
between them and all foreigners receives more and 
more nourishment both from political and religious 
sources. 

In the fifth place, there are other causes, the mention¬ 
ing of which sounds like a satire—peculiarities of their 
national character, deeply rooted in them, but manifest 
to everybody. We can only say, folly is an illness for 
which there is no medicine, and the Hindus believe that 
there is no country but theirs, no nation like theirs, no 
kings like theirs, no religion like theirs, no science like 
theirs. They are haughty, foolishly vain, self-conceited, 
and stolid. They are by nature niggardly in cpm muni- 
cating that which they know, and they take the greatest 
possible care to withhold it from men of another caste 
among their own people, still much more, of course 
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from any foreigner. According to their belief, there is 
no other country on earth but theirs, no other race of 
man but theirs, and do created beings besides them have 
any knowledge- or science whatsoever. Their haughti¬ 
ness is such that, if you tell them of any science or 
scholar in Khurasan and Persia, they will think you to 
be both an ignoramus and a liar. If they travelled and 
mixed with other nations, they would soon change their 
mind, for their ancestors were not as narrow-minded 
as the present generation is. One of their scholars, 
Varahamihira, in a passage where he calls on the people 
to honour the Brahmans, says: " The Greeks, though 
impure, mmt he honoured , since, they were trained in 
sciences, and therein excelled others. W hat, then, are 

we to say of a Brahman, if he combines with his Page 
purity the height of science V' In former times, the 
Hindus used to acknowledge that the progress of science 
due to the Greeks is much more important than that 
which is due to themselves. But from this passage of 
Varahamihira alone you see what a self-lauding man 
he is, whilst he gives himself airs as doing justice to 
others. At first I stood to their astronomers in the 
relation of a pupil to his master, being a stranger 
among them and not acquainted with their peculiar 
national and traditional methods of science. On having 
made some progress, I began to show them the elements 
on which this science rests, to point out to them some 
rules of logical deduction and the scientific methods of 
all mathematics, and then they flocked together round 
me from all parts, wondering, and most eager to learn 
from me, asking me at the same time from what Hindu 
master 1. had learnt those things, whilst in reality I 
showed them what they were worth, and thought myself 
a great deal superior to them, disdaining to be put on a 
level with them. They almost thought me to he a 
sorcerer, and when speaking of me to their leading men 
in their native tongue, they spoke of me as the sen or as 
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the ivatcr which is so acid that vinegar in comparison is 
sweet . 

hoS of ® ow ' such is the state of things in India. I have 
the author, found it very hard to work my way into the subject, 
although I have a great liking for it, in which respect I 
stand quite alone in my time, and although I do not 
spare either trouble or money in collecting Sanskrit 
books from places where I supposed they were likely 
to be found, and in procuring for myself, even from very 
remote places, Hindu scholars who understand them 
and are able to teach me. What scholar, however, has 
the same favourable opportunities of studying this sub¬ 
ject as I have ? That would be only the case with one 
to whom the grace of God accords, what it did not 
accord to me, a perfectly free disposal of his own doings 
and goings; for it has never fallen to my lot in my own 
doings and goings to be perfectly independent, nor to 
be invested with sufficient power to dispose and to order 
as I thought best. However, I thank God for that 
which he has bestowed upon me, and which must be 
considered as sufficient for the purpose. 
ricSSfhik The heathen Greeks, before the rise of Christianity, 
^^g° f held much the same opinions as the Hindus; their 
theories, ec *ucated classes thought much the same as those of 
JSKStog the IIin dus; their common people held the same 
idolatrous views as those of the Hindus. There* 
eeientuio • fore 1 to confront the theories of the one nation. 
< C oMtaitei aa with tll0se 01 ttie other simply on account of their 
tho'sSw c * 08 ® relationship, not in order to correct them. Tor 
that which is not the truth (i.e. the true belief or 
monotheism) does not admit of any correction, and all 
heathenism, whether Greek or Indian, is in its pith and 
marrow one and the same belief, because it is only a 
deviation from the truth. The Greeks, however, had 
philosophers who, living in their country, discovered 
and worked out for them the elements of science, not of 
popular superstition, for it is the object of the upper 
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classes to fee guided fey the results of science, whilst the 
common crowd will always be inclined to plunge into 
wrong-headed wrangling, as long as they are not kept 
down by fear of punishment. Think of Socrates when 
he opposed the crowd of his nation as to their idolatry 
and did not want to call the stars gods! At once eleven 
of the twelve judges of the Athenians agreed on a sen¬ 
tence of death, and Socrates died faithful to the truth. 

The Hindus had no men of this stamp both capable 
and willing to bring sciences to a classical perfection. 
Therefore you mostly find that even the so-called 
scientific theorems of the Hindus are in a state of utter 
confusion, devoid of any logical order, and in the last in¬ 
stance always mixed up with the' silly notions of theorowd, 
e.g. immense numbers, enormous spaces of time, and 
all kinds of religious dogmas, which the vulgar belief 
does not admit of being called into question, Therefore 
it is a prevailing practice among the Hindus jurare. in 
verha magistri; and I can only compare their mathema¬ 
tical and astronomical literature, as far as I know it, to 
a mixture of pearl shells and sour dates, or of pearls Page } 3 . 
and dung, or of costly crystals and common pebbles. 

Both kinds of things are equal in their eyes, since they 
cannot raise themselves to the methods of a strictly 
scientific deduction. 

In most parts of my work I simply relate without ^ h e ^ hor! 
criticising, unless there be a special reason for doing so. 

I mention the necessary Sanskrit names and technical 
terms once where the context of our explanation de¬ 
mands it. If the word is an original one, the meaning 
of which can be rendered in Arabic, I only use the 
corresponding Arabic word; if, however, the Sanskrit 
word be more practical, we keep this, trying to trans¬ 
literate it as accurately as possible. If the word is a 
secondary ox derived one, but in general use, we also 
keep it, though there be a corresponding term in Arabic, 
but before using it we explain its signification. In 
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this wav- we have tried to facilitate the understanding 
of the terminology. 

Lastly, we observe that we cannot always in our 
discussions strictly adhere to the geometrical method, 
only referring to that which precedes and never to that 
which follows, as we must sometimes introduce in a 
chapter an unknown factor, the explanation of which 
can only be given in a later part of the book, God 


CHAPTER II 

ON THE BELIEF OF THE HINDUS IN GOD. 

The belief of educated and uneducated people differs in The -native 

• , . Of God. 

every nation; for the former strive to conceive abstract 
ideas and to define general principles, whilst the latter 
do not pass beyond the apprehension of the senses, and 
are content with derived rules, without caring for de¬ 
tails, especially in questions of religion and law, regard¬ 
ing which opinions and interests are divided. 

The Hindus believe with regard to God that he is 
one, eternal, without beginning and end, acting by free¬ 
will, almighty, all-wise, living, giving life, ruling, pre¬ 
serving ; one who in his sovereignty is unique, beyond 
all likeness and unlikeness, and that lie does not re¬ 
semble anything nor does anything resemble him. In 
order to illustrate this we shall produce some extracts 
from their literature, lest the, reader should think that 
our account is nothing but hearsay. 

In the book of Pataiijali the pupil asks: gwtatJon 

“ Who is the worshipped one, by the worship of whom 
blessing is obtained ? ” 

The master says 

“ It is he who, being eternal and unique, does not for 
his part stand in need of any human action for which 
he might give as a recompense either a blissful repose, 
which is hoped and longed for, or a troubled existence, 
which is feared and dreaded, He is unattainable to 
thought, being sublime beyond all unlikenes ■; which is 
abhorrent and all likeness which is sympathetic. He 
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by his essence knows from all eternity. Knowledge, in 
the human sense of the term, has as its object that 
which was unknown before, whilst not knowing does 
not at any time or iu any condition apply to God.” 

Further the pupil speaks : 

“ Bo you attribute to him other q ualities besides 
those you have mentioned ? ” 

The master says: 

“He is height, absolute in the idea, not in space, for 
he is sublime beyond all existence in any space,. He 
is the pure absolute good, longed for by every created 
being. He is the knowledge free from the defilement 
of forgetfulness and not-knowing.” 

The pupil speaks : 

“ Bo you attribute to him speech or not ? ” 

The master says: 

“As he knows, he no doubt also speaks.” 

The pupil asks : 

“ If he speaks because he knows, what, then, is the 
difference between him and the knowing sages who 
have spoken of their knowing I” 

The master says: 

14 ' “ The difference between them is time, for they have 

learned in time and spoken in time, after having been 
not-knowing and not-speaking. By speech they have 
transferred their knowledge to others. Therefore their 
speaking and acquiring knowledge take place in time. 
And as divine matters have no connection with time, 
God is knowing, speaking from eternity. It was he 
who spoke to Brahman, and to others of the first beings 
in different ways. On the one he bestowed a book; 
for the other he opened a door, a means of communi¬ 
cating with him; a third one he inspired so that he 
obtained by cogitation what God bestowed upon him.” 

The pupil asks: 

“ Whence has he this knowing ? ” 

The master answers: 
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“ His knowing is the same from all eternity, for ever 
and ewer. As he has never been hot-knowing, lie is 
knowing of himself, having never acquired any know¬ 
ledge which he did not possess before. He speaks iu 
; the Veda which he sent down upon Brahman : 

Praise and celebrate him who has spoken the Veda , 
and was before the Veda / 

The pupil asks: 

" Howdo yojty* worship him to whom the perception 
of the senses cannot attain ? 5> 

The master says; 

“ His name proves his existence, for where there is a 
report there must be something to which it refers, and 
where there is a name there must be something which 
is named. Be is hidden to the senses and itnperceiv¬ 
able by them However, the soul perceives him; and 
thought comprehends his qualities. This meditation 
is identical with worshipping him exclusively, ancl by 
practising it uninterruptedly beatitude is obtained.” 

In this way the Hindus express themselves in this 
very famous book. 


The following passage is taken from the book (Htd, Quotation 
a part ef the hook JBhdvdia, from, the conversation be- w>k and 
tween Y£i,sudeva and Arjuna:— 

“ I am the universe, without a beginning by being' 
bom, or without an end by dying* I do not aim by • 
whatever' I do at any recompense. I do not specially 
belong to one class of bei$j^to the exclusion of others, 
vs if I were the friend of one and the enemy of others. 

I have given to each one in my creation what is suffi¬ 
cient for him in all his functions. Therefore whoever 
knows me in this capacity, and tries to liecoine similar 
to mo by keeping desire "apart front his action, his 
fetters will he loosened, and he will easily be saved and 
freed.” 

This passage reminds one of the definition of philo- 
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as the striving to become as much as possible siifii* 
lar to God. 

Further, T&uideva speaks in the same book ;.. 

“ It is desire wldc'h causes most men to take refuge 
with God for their wants. But if you examine their 
case closely, you will find that they are very far from 
having an accurate knowledge of him ; for God is not 
apparent to everyone, so that he might perceive him 
with his senses. Therefore they do not know him. 
Some of them do not pass beyond what, their senses 
perceive ; sortie pass beyond ibis, but stop at the know¬ 
ledge of the laws of natu re, without learning that above 
them there is oue who did not give birth nor was born, 
the essence of whose being has not been comprehended 
by the knowledge of any one, while his knowledge 
comprehends everything.” 

The Hindus differ among themselves as to the defini¬ 
tion of what is action. Some who make God the source 
of action consider him as the universal'cause ; for as the 
existence of the agents derives from him, he is the 
cause of their action, and in consequence it is his 
own action coming into existence through their inter¬ 
mediation. Others do not derive action from God, but 
from other sources, considering them as the parti<Mar 
causes which in the last instance—according to external 
observation—-produce the action i n question. 

In the book S&mlchja the devotee speaks: "Has'there 
been a difference of opinion about action and,the agent, 
or not 1 1 

The sage speaks : “ Some people say that the soul is 
not alive and the matter not living; that God, who is 
self-sufficing, is he who unites them and separates them 
from each other ; that therefore in reality he himself is 
the apeHt.. Action proceeds from him in such a way 
that ire causes both the soul and the matter, to move, 
like as that which is living and powerful moves that 
which is dead and weak. 
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" Others say that the union of action and the agent is 
effected by nature, and that such is the usual process 
in everything that increases and decreases. 

“ Others say the agent is the soul, because in the 
Veda it is said, ( Every being conies from Purusha/ 
According to others, the agent is time, for the world is 
tied to time as a sheep is tied to a strong cord, so that 
its motion depends upon whether the cord is drawn 
tight or slackened. Still others say that action is 
nothing but a recompense for something which has 
been done before. 

“ All these opinions are wrong. The truth is, that 
action entirely belongs to matter, formatter binds the 
soul, causes it to wander about in different shapes, 
and then sets it free. Therefore matter is the agent, 
all that belongs to matter helps it to accomplish 
action. But the soul is not an agent, because it is 
devoid of the different faculties” 

This is what educated people believe about God. 
They call h'fpi. Uvara y ic> self-sufficing, beneficent, who 
gives without receiving. They consider the unity of 
God as absolute, but that everything beside God which 
may appear as a unity is really a plurality of things. 
The existence of God they consider as a real existence, 
because everything that exists exists through him. It 
is not impossible to think that the existing beings are 
not and that he is, but it is impossible to think that he 
'is not and that they are. 

If we now pass from the ideas of the educated people 
among the Hindus to those of the common people, we 
must first state that they present a great variety. Some 
of them are simply abominable, but similar errors also 
occur in other religions. Nay, even in Islam we must de¬ 
cidedly disapprove, e.g. of the anthropomorphic doctrines, 
the teachings of the Jabriyya sect, the prohibition of 
the discussion of religious topics, and such like. Every 
religious sentence destined for the people at laxge must 
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be carefully worded, as the following example shows. 
Some Hindu scholar calls God a point , meaning to say 
there by that the qualities of bodies do not apply to him. 
Now some uneducated man reads this and imagines, 
God is as small as a point, and he does not find out 
what tfie word point in this sentence was really intended 
to express. He will not even stop with this offensive 
comparison, but will describe God as ranch larger, and 
will say, “He is twelve fingers long and ten fingers broad.” 
Praise be to God, who is far above measure and number! 
Further, if an uneducated man hears what we have 
mentioned, that God comprehends the universe so that 
nothing is concealed from him, he will at once imagine 
that this comprehending is effected by means of eye¬ 
sight; that eyesight is only possible by means of an eye, 
and that two eyes are better than only one; and in con- 
‘ sequence he will describe God as having a thousand eyes, 
meaning to describe his omniscience. 

Similar hideous fictions are sometimes met with 
among the Hindus, especially among those castes who 
are not; allowed to occupy themselves with science, of 
whom we shall speak hereafter. 



CHAPTER lit 

ON THE HINDU BELIEF' AB TO CB &A.TKP THINGS, BOTH 
C! USTTELIVIGIBILIA ” ANI> “ SKNSIBILIA,” 

On this subject the ancient Greeks held nearly the Notions of 
same views as the Hindus, at all events in those times and^hcsofi 
before philosophy'rose high among them under the care pSlfas to 
of the seven so-called pillars of "wisdom, viz. Solon of 
Athens, Bias of Priene, Periander of Corinth, Thales of 
Miletus, Chilon of Lacedaemon, Pittacus of Lesbos, and 
Oleobulus of Lindos, and their successors. Some of Page r«$. 
them thought that all things are one, and this one thi ng 
is according to some to \av6dvecv, according to others 
r) Svpafm; that e.g. man has only this prerogative 
before a stone and the inanimate world, that he is by 
one degree nearer than they to the First Cause , But 
this he would not be anything better than they. 

Others think that only the First Cause has real exist¬ 
ence, because it alone is self-six hieing, whilst everything 
else absolutely requires it; that a thing which for its 
existence stands in need of something else has only a 
dream-life, no real life, and that reality is only that one 
and first being (the First Cause). 

This is also the theory of the SAfis, i.e. the sages, 0Hgin of 
for .yd/ means in Greek vnsdovi (aocpla). Therefore a ^ i word 
philosopher is called paildsdpd (cfn\6crQ<f)Q<?), i.e , loving 
wisdom. When in Islam persons adopted something 
like the doctrines of these philosophers, they also adopted 
their name; but some people did not understand the 
meaning of the word, and erroneously combined it with 
VOL. I. C * 
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the Arabic word snffla, as if the Sv.fi (—faXoc-ofyoi) were 
identical with the so-called y Ahl~assufa among the com¬ 
panions of Muhammad. In later times the word was 
corrupted by misspelling, so that finally it was taken for 
a derivation from mf i,e. the wool of goats. Abfl-alfath 
Albusti made a laudable effort to avoid this mistake 
when he said, u From olden times people have differed 
as to the meaning of the word and have thought 
it a derivative from sdf i.e. wool I, for my part, 
■understand by the word a youth who is $dfl, i.e. pure. 
This fdfti has - become p'&ft, and in this form the name 
of a class of thinkers, the Shift F 

Further, the same Greeks think that the existing 
world is only one thing; that the First Cause appears in 
It under various shapes ; that the power of the First 
Cause is inherent in the parts of the wbrld under dif¬ 
ferent circumstances, which cause a certain difference of 
the things of the world not withstanding their original 
unity. 

Others thought that he who turns with his whole 
being towards the First Cause, striving to become as 
much as possible similar to it, will become united with 
it after having passed the intermediate stages, and 
stripped of all appendages and impediments. Similar 
views are also held by the Shift, because of the similarity 
of the dogma. 

As to the souls and spirits, the Greeks think that 
they exist by themselves before they enter bodies; that 
they exist in certain numbers and groups, which stand 
in various relations to each other, knowing each other 
and not knowing; that they, whilst staying in bodies, 
earn by the actions of their free-will that lot which 
awaits them after their separation from the bodies, 
i.e. the faculty of ruling the world in various ways. 
Therefore they called them gods, built temples in their 
oakums, names and offered them sacrifices ; as Galenus says in 
his book called irporpcirTtKo^ cist Ta<> Tc^vast i 6( Excel- 
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lent men have obtained the honour of being reckoned 
among the deified beings only for the noble spirit in 
which they cultivated the arts, not for their prowess in 
wrestling and discus-throwing. E.g, Asclepius and 
Dionysos, whether they were originally human beings 
in bygone times and afterwards deified, or were divine 
beings from the very beginning, deserved in any case 
the greatest of honours, because the one taught man- rag© 17# 
kind the science of medicine, the other the art of the 
cultivation of the vine.” 

Galenas says in his commentary on the aphorisms of 
Hippocrates: “As regards the offerings to Asclepius. 
we have never beard that anybody offered him a goat, 
because the weaving of goafcV-hair is not easy, and 
much goatVmeat produces epilepsy, since the humours 
of the goats are bad. People only offer him a cock, 
as also Hippocrates has done. For this divine man 
acquired for mankind the art of medicine, which is 
much superior to that which Dionysos and Deleter 
have invented, Le. the wine and the cereals whence 
bread is prepared. Therefore cereals are called by the 
name of Demeter and the vine is called by the name 
of Dionysos/’ 

Plato says in his Timmus: “ The deal whom the Fiat©, 
barbarians call gods, because of their not dying, are 
the Salfiom, whilst they call the god the first god ” 

Further he says: “God spoke to the gods, ‘You are 
not of yourselves exempt from destruction. Only you 
will not perish by death. You have obtained from 
my will at the time when I created you, the firmest 
covenant/” 

In another passage of the same book he says: “God 
is in the single number; there are no gods in the plural 
number.” 

These quotations prove that the Greeks call in 
general god everything..that is glorious and noble, and 
the like usage exists among many nations. They go 
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even so far as to call gods the mountains, the seas, &c. 
Secondly, they apply the term god in a special sense 
to the First Cause , to the angels, and to their souls. 
According to a third usage, Plato calls gods the SeMndt 
(=; Movcrai )„ But on this subject the terms of the 
interpreters are not perfectly clear; in consequence 
of which we only know the name, but not what it 
means. Johannes Grammaticus says in his refutation 
of Proclust “The Greeks gave the name of gods to 
the visible bodies in heaven, as many barbarians do. 
Afterwards, when they came to philosophise on the 
abstract ideas of the world of thought, they called these 
by the name of gods ” 

Hence we must necessarily infer that being deified 
means something like the state of angels, according 
to our notions. This Galenas says in clear words 
in the same book : “ If it is true that Aselepius was 
a man in bygone times, and that then God deigned 
to make him one of the angels, everything else is idle 
talk” 

In another passage of the same book he says: “God 
spoke to Lycurgus, ‘I am in doubt concerning you, 
whether to call you a man or an angel, but I incline to 
the latter.’ ” 

There are, however, certain expressions which are 
offensive according to the notions of one religion, whilst 
they are admissible according to those of another, which 
may pass in one language, whilst they are rejected by 
another. To this class belongs the word apotheosis, 
which has a bad sound in the ears of Muslims. If we 
consider the use of the word god in the Arabic language, 
we find that all the names by which the pure truth , i.e. 
Allah, has been named, may somehow or other be applied 
to other beings besides him, except the word Alldh, 
which only applies to God , and which lias been called 
his greatest name , 

Ii we consider the use of the word in Hebrew and. 
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Syriac, in which two languages the sacred books before 
the Koran were revealed, we find that in the Thom and 
the following books of prophets which are reckoned 
with the Thora as one whole, that word Babb corre¬ 
sponds to the word Att&h in Arabic, in so far as it can¬ 
not in a genitive construction be applied to anybody 
besides God, and you cannot say the rcibb of the house, 
the rabb of the property (which in Arabic is allowed). 
And, secondly, we find that the word ’Eloa.h in Hebrew 
corresponds in its usage there to the word Ball in 
Arabic (i.e. that in Hebrew the word n6{{ may apply 
to other beings but God, like the word o, in Arabic). 
The following passages occur in those books r—- 

“ The sons of Eldhnm came in unto the daughters of 
men ’ (Gen. vi. 4), before the deluge, and cohabited with 
them, 

“Satan entered together with the sons of Eloliim into 
their meeting” (Job i. 6). 

In the Thora of Moses God speaks to him : “ I have 
made thee a god to Pharaoh” (Exod. vii. t). 

In the 8 2d Psalm of the Psalter of David the fol¬ 
lowing occurs : “ God standeth in the congregation of 
the gods ” (Ps. Ixxxii. 1). i.e. of the angels. 

In the Thora the idols are called foreign gods. If 
the Thora had not forbidden to woi'ship any other being 
but God, if it had not forbidden people to prostrate 
themselves before the idols, nay, even to mention them 
and to think of them, one might infer from this expres¬ 
sion { foreign gods) that the order of the Bible refers 
only to the abolition of foreign gods, which would mean 
gods that are not Hebreig ones (as if the Hebrews had 
adored national gods, in opposition to the gods of their 
neighbours). The nations round Palestine were idol 
worshippers like the heathen Greeks, and the Israelites 
always rebelled against. God by worshipping the idol of 
Baal (lit. BaHd) and the idol of AshMrdth, i.e. Venus. 
Prom all this it is evident that the Hebrews used to 
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apply the term being god, grammatically a term like 
being king , to the angels, to the souls invested with 
divine power (vv p, 34) ; by way of comparison, also, 
to the images which were made to represent the bodies 
of those beings; lastly, metaphorically, to kings and to 
other p^f-rt mm 

I * word God to those of father and 

son? at Islam is not liberal in the use of 

them; m Axahit the word son means nearly always 
as much as a child in the natural order of things, and 
from the ideas involved in parentage and birth can 
never be derived any expression meaning the Eternal 
Lord of creation* Other languages, however, take much 
more liberty in this respect ; so that if people address a 
man hj father, it is nearly the same as if they addressed 
him by sir. As is well known, phrases of this kind 
have become so prevalent among the Christians, that 
anybody who does not always use the words father and 
son in addressing people would scarcely be considered 
as one of them. By the son they understand most 
especially Jesus, but apply it also to others besides 
him. It is Jesus who orders his disciples to say in 
prayer, “0 our father which art in heaven ? (St, 
Matt. vL 9); and informing them of his approaching 
death, lie says that lie is going to his father and to 
their father (St. John xx 17). In most of his speeches 
he explains the word the son as meaning himself, that 
he is the son of mam. 

Besides the Christians, the Jews too use similar cx- 
Fugo ig. pressions; for the 2d Book of Kings relates that God 
consoled David for the loss of his son, who had been 
borne to him by the wife of Uriah, and promised him 
another son from her, whom he would adopt as his 
own son (1 Chrou. xxii. 9, 10). If the use of the 
Hebrew language admits that Salome is by adoption a 
son of God, it is admissible that he who adopted was a 
father , viz. God. 




The M&nichaeans stand in a near relationship to the Note on 
Christians. Maui expresses himself in a similar way in cleans!' 1 


the book called Kanz~aVihy& (Thesaurus Vivijicatioms) : 

“The resplendent hosts will be called young women and 
virgins, fathers and mothers, sons, brothers, and sisters, 
because such is the custom in the books of the prophets. 

In the country of joy there is neither male nor female, 
nor are there organs of generation. All are invested 
with living bodies. Since they have divine bodies, they 
do not differ from each other in weakness and force, in 
length and shortness, in figure and looks; they are like 
similar lamps, which are lighted by the same lamp, and 
which are nourished by the same material; The cause 
of this kind of name-giving arises, in the last instance, 
from the rivalry of the two realms in mixing up with 
each other. When the low dark realm rose from the 
abyss of chaos, and was seen by the high resplendent 
realm as consisting of pairs of male and female beings, 
the latter gave similar outward forms to its own chil¬ 
dren, who started to fight that other world, so that it 
placed in the fight one kind of beings opposite the 
same kind of the other world.” 

The educated among the Hindus abhor anthropo¬ 
morphisms of tills kind, but the crowd and the mem¬ 
bers of the single sects use them most extensively. 

They go even beyond all we have hitherto mentioned, 
so as to speak of wife, son, daughter, of the rendering 
pregnant and other physical processes, all in connection 
with God, They are even so little pious, that, when 
speaking of these things, they do not even abstain from 
silly and unbecoming language. However, nobody 
minds these classes and their theories, though they be 
numerous. The main and most essential point of the Notions of 
Hindu world of thought is that which the Brahmans cated Kin- 
think and believe, for they are specially trained for pro- cruated 
serving and maintaining their religion. And this it is 
which we shall explain, viz. the belief of the Brahmans. 
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Regarding the whole creation, (to Sr), they think that 
it is a unity, as has already been declared, because 
Vusudeva speaks in the book called Gitd: “To speak 
accurately, we must say that all things are divine; for 
Vishnu, made himself the earth that the living "beings 
should rest thereupon; he made h imself water to nourish 
them thereby ; he made himself fire and wind-'in order 
to make them grow; and he made himself the heart of 
every single being. He presented them with recollec¬ 
tion and knowledge and the two opposite qualities, as 
is mentioned in the Veda.” 

How much does this resemble the expression of the 
author of the book of Apollonius, Ik, Caum Meruni, as 
if the one had been taken from the other! He says : 
“There is in all men a divine power, by which all 
things, both, material and immaterial, are apprehended.” 
Thus in Persian the immaterial Lord is called Khud'hd , 
and in a derivative sense the word is also used to mean 
a man., i.e, a human lord. 

Piinmiia. I. Those Hindus who prefer clear apd accurate defi¬ 
nitions to vague allusions call the soul purmha, which 
means man, because it is the living element in the 
existing world. Life is the only attribute which they 
give to it. They describe it as alternately knowing 
and not knowing, as not knowing ev irpa^et (actually), 
and as knowing ev S wd/iei (potentially), gaining know¬ 
ledge by acquisition. The not-knowing of purusha is 
p m *>■ the cause why action comes into existence, and its 

knowing is the cause why action ceases. 

II. Next follows the general matter, i.e. the abstract 
Avyakta. v\r), which, they call avyahta, i.e. a shapeless thing. It 
is dead, but has three powers potentially, not actually, 
which are called sattva, mjas, and temas. I have heard 
that Buddhodana (sic), in speaking to his adherents the 
Shamanians, calls them buddha, dJuzrma, sangha, as it 
were intelligence, religion , and ignorance (sic). The first 
power is rest and goodness, and hence come existing 





and growing. The second m exertion and fatigue, and 
hence come firmness and duration. The third is languor 
and irresolution, and hence come ruin and perishing. 
Therefore the first power is attributed to the angels, 
the second to men, the third to the animals. The ideas 
before , afterwards, and thereupon may be predicated of 
all these things only in the sense of a certain sequence 
arid on account of the inadequacy of language, but not 
so as to indicate any ordinary notions of time. 

, III, Matter proceeding from &vva/uw into repays under vyakta and 
the various shapes and with the three .primary form I,rak ' lta ‘ 
is called vyaMa, i.e. having shape, whilst the union of 
the abstract vXg and of the shaped ‘matter is called 
pmkriti. This term, however, is of no use to us; we 
do not want to speak of an abstract matter, the term 
matter alone being sufficient for us, since the one does 
not exist without the other. 

IV. Next comes nature, which they call akwtiMra. Ahauk^ra, 
The word is derived from the ideas of overpowering , de¬ 
veloping, and self assertion, because matter when assum¬ 
ing shape causes things to develop into new forms, and 
this growing consists in the changing of a foreign ele¬ 
ment and assimilating it to the growing one. Hence 
it is as if Mature were trying to overpovver those other 
or foreign elements in this x^ocess of changing them, 
and were subduing that which is changed. 

V-IX. As a matter of course, each compound pre~ MaUbnto. 
supposes simple elements from which it is compounded 
and into which it is resolved again. The universal 
existences in the world are the five elements, Ac. accord¬ 
ing to the Hindus: heaven, wind, fire, water, and earth. 

They are called mahdbhilta , i.e. having great natures. 

They do not think, as other people do, that the fire is 
a hot dry body near the bottom of the ether. They 
understand % fire the common lire on earth which 
comes from an inflammation of smoke. The Vdyu Annotation 
Pvrdna says: “ In the beginning were earth, water, wind, Pur&na ! ' u 
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and heaven, Brahman, on seeing sparks under the 
earth, brought them forward and divided them into 
three parts; the first, pdrthiva, is the common fire, 
which requires wood and is extinguished by water ; the 
second is dimga, i.e. the sun ; the third, vidyut, i.e. the 
lightning. The sun attracts the water; the lightning 
shines through the water. In the animals, also, there is 
fire in the midst of moist substances, which serve to 
nourish the fir© and do not extinguish it.” 

X.-XIV. As these elements are compound, they pre¬ 
suppose simple ones which are called pailca mdtdras, 
i.e. five mothers. They describe them as the functions 
of the senses. The simple element of heaven is gahda, 
i.e. that which is heard ; that of the wind is sparky 
i.e. that which is touched; that of the fire is vitjpa, i.e. 
that which is seen; that of the water is rasa, i.e. that 
which is tasted; and that of the earth is gandha , i.e. 
that which is smelled. With each of these mahdbhMa 
elements (earth, water, &c.) they connect, firstly, one of 
the pafica-rndtdras elements, as we have here shown; 
and, secondly, all those which have been attributed to 
the mahdibhitta elements previously mentioned. So 
the earth lias all five qualities; the water has them 
minus the smelling (^= four qualities); the fire has them 
minus the smelling and tasting (i.e. three qualities); the 
wind has them minus smelling, tasting, and seeing (i.e. 
two qualities); heaven has them minus smelling, tast¬ 
ing, seeing, and touching (i.e. one quality). 

I do not know what the Hindus mean by bringing 
sound into relation with heaven. Perhaps they mean 
something similar to what Homer, the poet of the 
ancient Greeks, said, “ Those invested with the seven melo¬ 
dies speak and give answer to each other in a pleasant 
toneP Thereby he meant the seven planets; as another 
poet says, “ The spheres endowed with different melodies 
are seven, moving eternally, praising the Creator, for it is 
he ivho holds them and embraces them unto the farthest 
end of the starless sphere.” 




Porphyry says in his book on the opinions of the 
most prominent philosophers about the nature of the 
sphere : “ The heavenly bodies moving about in forms 
and shapes and with wonderful melodies, which are 
fixed for ever,, as Pythagoras and Diogenes have ex¬ 
plained, point to their Creator, who is without equal 
and without shape. People say that Diogenes had 
such subtle senses that he, and he alone, could hear the 
sound of the motion of the sphere.” 

All these expressions are rather hints than clear 
speech, but admitting of a correct interpretation on a 
scientific basis. Some successor of those philosophers, 
one of those who did not grasp the full truth, 'says : 

“ Sight is watery, hearing airy, smelling fiery, tasting 
earthy, and touching is what the soul bestows upon 
everybody by uniting itself with it/’ I suppose this 
philosopher connects the sight with the water because 
he had heard of the moist substances of the eye and of 
their different classes (lacuna) ; he refers the smelling 
to the fire on account of frankincense and smoke; the 
tasting to the earth because of his nourishment which 
the earth yields him. As, then, the four elements are 
finished, he is compelled for the fifth sense, the touch¬ 
ing, to have recourse to the soul. 

The result of all these elements which we have enu¬ 
merated, id, a compound of all of them, is the animal. 

The .Hindus consider the plants as a species of animal 
as Plato also thinks that the plants have a sense, 
because they have the faculty of distinguishing between 
that which suits them and that which is detrimental to 
them. The animal is an animal as distinguished from 
a stone by virtue of its possession of the senses. 

XV.-XDL The senses are five, called indriydni , the indriyani. 
hearing by the ear, the seeing by the eye, the smelling 
by the nose, the tasting by the tongue, and the touching 
by the skin. 

XX. Next follows the will, which directs the senses >tau»s. 
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in the exercise of their various functions, and which 
dwells in the heart. Therefore they call it manm. 
loimendri- XXI.—XXV. The animal nature is rendered perfect 

by five necessary functions, which they call hann^ndri- 
i/dtyi, i.e, the senses of action. The former senses bring 
about learning and knowledge, the latter action and 
work. We shall call them the necessavia. They are: 
J- To produce a sound for my of the different wants 
and wishes a man may have ; 2. To fhtpw the hands 
with force, in order to draw towards or to put away ; 
3. To walk with the feet, in order to seek something 
or to fly from it; 4, 5. The ejection of the superfluous 
elements of nourishment by means of the two openings 
created for the purpose. 

Recapituia- The whole of these elements are twenty-five, viz.:— 
tw?nty-fivo I. The general soul, 

elements, The abstract vXvj. 

3. The shaped matter. 

4. Tlie overpowering nature. 

5-9. The simple mothers. 

10-14. The primary elements. 

15—19. The senses of apperception. 

20. The directing will. 

21-2 5. The instrumental nemsaria. 

The totality of these elements is called tattva, and all 
knowledge is restricted to them. Therefore Vyasa the 
sou of Pariiiara speaks: u Learn twenty-five by dis¬ 
tinctions, definitions, and divisions, as you learn a 
logical syllogism, and something which is a certainty, 
not merely studying with the tongue. Afterwards 
adhere to whatever religion you like; your end will 
be salvation.” 




CHAPTER IV. 

FROM WHAT CAUSE ACTION ORIGINATES, AND HOW THE 
SOUL IS CONNECTED WITH MATTER. 

Voluntary actions cannot originate in the body of any 
animal, unless the body be living and exist in close con¬ 
tact with that which is living of .itself, ie. the soul 
The Hindus maintain that the soul is iv nrpdgei, not 
iv Swa/xu, ignorant of its own essential nature and of 
its material substratum, longing to apprehend what it 
does not know, and believing that it cannot exist unless 
by matter. As, therefore, it longs for the good which 
is duration, and wishes to learn that which is hidden 
from it, it starts off in order to be united with matter. 
However, substances which are dense and such as are 
tenuous , if they have these qualities in the very highest 
degree, can mix together only by nleans of interme¬ 
diary elements which stand in a certain relation, to 
each of the two. Thus the air is the medium be¬ 
tween fire and water, which are opposed to each other by 
these two qualities, for the air is related to the fire in 
tenuity and to the water in density, and by either of 
these qualities it renders the one capable of mixing 
with the other. How, there is no greater antithesis than 
that between body and not-body. Therefore the soul, 
being what it is, cannot obtain the fulfilment of its 
wish but by similar media, spirits which derive their 
existence from, the matres simpUces in the worlds called 
BhUrloka, Bhuvarloka , and Svwrloka. The Hindus call 
them tenuous bodies over which the soul rises like the 
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sun over the earth, in order to distinguish them from 
the dense bodies which derive their existence from the 
common five elements. The soul, in consequence of 
this union with the media, uses them as its vehicles. 
Thus the image of the sun, though he is only one, is re¬ 
presented in many mirrors which are placed opposite to 
him, as also in the water of vessels placed opposite. 
I he sun is seen alike in each mirror and each vessel, 
and in each of them his warming and light-giving effect 
is perceived. 

When, now, the various bodies, being from their 
nature compounds of different things, come into exist¬ 
ence, being composed of male elements, viz. bones, 
veins, and sperma, and of female elements, viz. flesh, 
P “ K ® ** Wood, and hair, and being thus f ully prepared to receive 
life, then those spirits unite themselves with them, and 
the bodies are to the spirits what castles or fortresses 
reglifting are to fc ^ e T a ™us affairs of princes. In a farther stage 
° f development five winds enter the bodies. By the 
■b«iy.' '' first and second of them the inhaling and exhaling are 
effected, by the third the mixture of the victuals in the 
stomach, by the fourth the locomotion of the body from 
one place to the other, by the fifth the transferring of 
the apperception of the senses from one side of the body 
to the other. 

“j; The spirits here mentioned do not, according to the 
pending not * ona the Hindus, differ from each other in sub- 
IE n rJ§ P of stance ’ Wit have a precisely identical nature. However, 
andtbHr ^dividual characters and manners differ in the 

interaction, same measure as the bodies with which they are united 
differ, on account of the three forces which are in them 
striving with each other for supremacy, and on account 
of their harmony being disturbed by the passions of 
envy and wrath. 

Such, then, is the supreme highest cause of the soul’s 
starting off into action. 

On the other hand, the lowest cause, as proceeding 




from matter, is this : that matter for its part seeks for On matter 
perfection, and always prefers that which is better to Son with 
that which is less good, viz. proceeding from Svvajim th * &oxa ' 
into TTpagts. In consequence of the vainglory and 
ambition which are its pith and marrow, matter pro- 
duces and shows all kinds of possibilities which it 
contains to its pupil, the soul, and carries it round 
through all classes of vegetable and animal beings, 

Hindus compare the sou l to a dancing-girl who is clever illustrations 
in her art and knows well what effect each motion and ucSir Snd 
pose of hers has. She is in the presence of a sybarite oi imk>u ' 
most eager of enjoying what she has learned. Now she 
begins to produce the various kinds of her art one after 
the other under the admiring gaze ox the host, until her 
programme is finished and the eagerness of the spectator 
has been satisfied. Then she stops suddenly, since she 
could not produce anything but a repetition ; and as a 
repetition is not wished for, he dismisses her, and action 
ceases. The close of this kind of relation is illustrated 
by the following simile; A caravan has been attacked 
in the desert by robbers, and the members of it have 
fled in all directions except a blind man and a lame 
man, who remain on the spot in helplessness, despairing 
of their escape. After they meet and recognise each 
other, tho lame speaks to the blind: “I cannot move, 
but I can lead the way, whilst the opposite is the case 
with you. Therefore put me on your shoulder and 
carry me, that I may show* you the way and that we 
may escape together from this calamity,” This the 
blind man did. They obtained their purpose by helping 
each other, and they left each other on coming out of 
the desert. 

Further, the Hindus speak in different ways of the Action of 
agent , as we have already mentioned. So the Vishnu iSgfrom'tn 
Purdna says : u Matter is the origin of the world. Its 
action in the world rises from an innate disposition, as 
a tree; sows its own seed by an innate disposition, not 



intentionally, and the wind cools the water though it 
only intends blowing. Voluntary action is only due to 
V ishnu. By the latter expression the author means 
the living being who is above matter (God). Through 
him matter, becomes an agent toiling for him as a friend 
toils for a friend without wanting anything for himself. 
On this theory .Mani has built the following sentence: 
the Apostles asked Jesus about the life of inanimate 
nature, whereupon he said, ‘ If that which is inanimate 
is separated from the living element which is com¬ 
mingled with it, and appears alone by itself it is again 
mge * 4 . inanimate and is not capable of living, whilst the living 
element which has left it, retaining its vital energy 
unimpaired, never dies.’ ” 

S‘ti« a «us e , ,J ' he . book (,f Samkhya derives action from matter, for 
dlfference of forms under which matter appears 
khyftehooi depends n P° n tlie three primary forces, and upon whether 
ofphiioso- one 01 two of them gain the supremacy over the 
remainder.. Those forces are the anyelic, the human, 
apd the animal. The three forces belong only to matter, 
not to the soul. The task of the soul is to learn the 
actions of matter like a spectator, resembling a traveller 
who sits down in a village to repose. Each villager is. 
busy with his own particular work, but he looks at 
them and considers their doings, disliking some, liking 
others, and taking an example from them. In this way 
he is busy without having himself any share in the 
business going on, and without being the cause which 
has brought it about. 

The book of Samkhya brings action into relation with 
the soul, though the soul has nothing to do with action, 
only insofar as it resembles a man who happens to 
get into the company of people whom he does not 
know. They are robbers returning from a village 
which they have sacked and destroyed, and ire has 
scarcely marched with (hem a short distance, when 
they are overtaken by the avengers. The whole party 



are taken prisoners, and together with them the inno¬ 
cent man is dragged off; and being treated precisely 
as they are, he receives the same pnmshxnent, without 
haying taken part in their action. 

People say the soul resembles the rain-water which 
comes clown from heaven, always the same and of the 
same natitra However, if it is gathered in vessels 
placed for the purpose, vessels of different materials, of 
gold, silver, glass, earthen ware, clay, or bitter-salt earth, 
it begins to differ in appearance, taste, and smell* Thus 
the soul does not influence matter in any way, except 
in this, that it gi ves matter life by being in close con¬ 
tact with it. When, then, matter begins to act, the 
result is different, in conformity with the one of the 
tKfae primary forces which happens to preponderate, 
and conformably to the mutual assistance which the 
other two latent forces afford to the former. This 
assistance may be given in various ways, as the fresh 
oil, the dry wick, and the smoking fire help each other 
to produce light. The soul is in matter like the rider 
on a carriage, being attended by the senses, who drive 
the carriage according to the rider's intentions. But 
the soul for its part is guided by the intelligence with 
Which it is inspired by God. This intelligence they 
describe as that by which the reality of things is appre¬ 
hended, which shows the way to the knowledge of God, 
and to such actions as are liked and praised by every¬ 
body. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON THE STATE OF THE SOULS, AND THEIR MIGRATIONS 
THROUGH THE WORLD IN THE METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

As the word of confession, c< There is no god but God, 
Muhammad is his prophet/* is the shibboleth of Islam, 
the Trinity that of Christianity, and the institute of 
the Sabbath that of Judaism, so metempsychosis is 
the shibboleth of the Hindu religion. Therefore he 
who does not believe in it does not belong to them, 
and is not reckoned as one of them. For they hold the 
following belief;— 

The soul, as long as it has not risen to the highest 
absolute intelligence, does not comprehend the totality 
of objects at once, or, as it were, in no time. Therefore 
it must explore all particular beings and examine all the 
possibilities of existence; and as their number is, though 
not unlimited, still an enormous one, the soul wants an 
enormous space of time in order to finish the contem¬ 
plation of such a multiplicity of objects. The soul 
acquires knowledge only by the contemplation of the 
individuals and the species, and. of their peculiar actions 
and conditions. It gains experience from each object, 
and gathers thereby new knowledge. 

However, these actions differ in the same measure as 
the three primary forces differ. Besides, Due world is 
not left without some direction, being led, as it were, by 
a bridle and directed towards a definite scope. There¬ 
fore the imperishable souls wander about in perishable 
bodies conformably to the difference of their actions, as 



they prove to be good or bad. The object of the migra¬ 
tion through the world of reward ( i.e. heaven) is to 
direct the attention of the soul to the good, that it should 
become desirous of acquiring as much of it as possible. 
The object of its migration through the world of pun¬ 
ishment (i.e, hell) is to direct its attention to the bad 
and abominable, that it should strive to keep as far as 
possible aloof from it. 

The migration begins from low stages, and rises to 
higher and better ones, not the contrary, as we state 
on purpose, since the one is a priori as possible as the 
other. The difference of these lower and higher stages 
depends upon the difference of the actions, and this 
again results from the quantitative and qualitative 
diversity of the temperaments and the various degrees 
of combinations in which they appear. 

This migration lusts until the object aimed at has 
been completely attained both for the soul and matter; 
the lower aim being the disappearance of the shape of 
matter, except any such new formation as may appear 
desirable; the higher aim being the ceasing of the desire 
of the soul to learn what it did nob know,before, the 
insight of the soul into the nobility of its own being 
and its independent existence, its knowing that it can 
dispense with matter after it has become acquainted 
with the mean nature of matter and the instability of 
its shapes, with all that which matter offers to the 
senses, and with' the truth of the tales about its 
delights. Then the soul turns away from matter; the 
connecting links are broken, the union is dissolved. 
Separation and dissolution take place, and the soul 
returns ho its home, parrying with itself as much of the 
bliss of knowledge as sesame develops grains and 
blossoms, afterwards never separating from its oil. 
The intelligent being, intelligence and its object, are 
united and become one. 

It is now our duty to produce from their literature 
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some clear testimonies as to this subject and cognate 
theories of other nations. 

Ytsudeva speaks to Arjuna instigating Mm to the 
battle, whilst they stand between the two lines : 14 If you 
believe in predestination, you must know that neither 
they nor we are mortal, and do not go away without a 
return, for the souls are immortal and unchangeable. 
They migrate' through the bodies, while man changes 
from childhood into youth, into manhood and infirm 
ago, the end of which is the death, of the body; There¬ 
after the soul proceeds on its return.” 

Further he says: “ How can a man think of death 
and being killed who knows that the soul'is eternal, 
not having been born and not perishing * that the soul 
is something stable and constant; that no sword can 
cut it, no fire burn it, no water extinguish it, and no 
wind wither it? The soul migrates from its body, after it 
has become old, into another, a different one, as the body, 
when its dress has become old, is clad in another. What 
then is your sorrow about a soul which doesmot perish ? 
If it were perishable, it would be more becoming that 
you should not sorrow about a thing which may he dis¬ 
pensed with, which does not exist, and does not return 
iplf) existence. But if you look in ore'to your body 
than to your soul, and are in anxiety about its perish¬ 
ing, you must know that all that which is born dies, 
and that all that which dies returns info another exist¬ 
ence. However, both life and death "are not your con¬ 
cern. They are in the hands of Gfod, from whom all 
things come and to whom they return.” 

In the further course of conversation Arjuna speaks 
to Y&sudeva : “ How did you dare thus to fight Brahman, 
Brahman who was before the world was and before 
man was, whilst you are living among us as a being, 
whose birth and age are known ? ” 

Thereupon V&sudeva answered : “ Eternity (pre-exist- 
ence) is common to both of us and to him, How often 
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have we lived together, when! knew the times of our life 
and death, whilst they were concealed from you ! When 
I desire to appear in order to do some good, I array 
mysell: in a body, since one cannot be with man except 
In a human shape.” 

.People tell a tale of a king, whose name 1 have 
forgotten, who ordered bis people after his death to 
bury his body on a spot where never before had a dead 
person been buried. Now they sought for such a spot, 
but could not find it; finally, on finding a rock pro¬ 
jecting out of the ocean, they thought they had found 
what they wanted. But then. Ydsudeva spoke unto 
them., “ This king has been burned on this identical 
rock already many times. But now do as you like ; for 
the king only wanted to give you a lesson, and this 
aim of his has now been attained.” 

V&sudeva says “ He who hopes for salvation and 
strives to free himself from the world, but w hose heart 
is not obedient to Ids wish, will be rewarded for his 
action in the worlds of those who receive a good re¬ 
ward ; but he does not attain his last object on account 
of his deficiency, therefore he will return to this world, 
and will be found worthy of entering a new shape of a 
kind of beings whose special occupation is devotion. 
Bivine inspiration helps him to raise himself in this 
new shape by degrees to that; which ho already wished 
for in the first shape, His heart begins to comply with 
his wish; he is more and more purified in the different 
shapes, until he at last obtains salvation in an uninter¬ 
rupted series of new births.” 

Further, Vfisudeva says: “If the soul Is free from 
matter, if is knowing; but as long as it is clad in matter, 
the soul is nofcdmow ing, on account of the turbid nature 
of matter. It thinks that it is an agent, and that the 
actions of the world are prepared for its sake. There¬ 
fore it clings to them, and it is stamped with the im¬ 
pressions of the senses. When, then, the soul leaves 
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the body, the traces of the impressions of the senses 
remain in it, and are not completely eradicated, as it 
longs for the world of sense and returns towards it.- 
And since it in these stages undergoes changes entirely 
opposed to each other, it is thereby subject to the 
influences of the three primary forces. "What, therefore, 
can the sonl do, its wing being cut, if it is not suffi¬ 
ciently trained and prepared ? ” 

V&sudetfa says : u The best of men is the perfectly 
wise one, for he loves God and God loves him. How 
many times has he died and been bom, again ! Daring 
his whole life he perseveringly seeks for perfection till 
he obtains it.” 

In the Vishnu-Mama, Miirkandeya, speaking of the 
spiritual beings, says: “ Brahman, Karttikeya, son of 
MaMdeva, Lakshmi, who produced the Amrita, Daksha, 
who was beaten by MaMdeva, Umftdevi, the wife of 
Mahftdeva, each of them has been in the middle of this 
JcalpUj and they have been the same already many 
times.” 

VanUiamihira speaks of the influences of the comets, 
and of the calamities which befall men when they 
appear. These calamities compel them to emigrate 
from their homes, lean from exhaustion, moaning over 
tlieir mishap, leading their children by the hand along 
the road, and speaking to each other in low tones, 
a We are punished for the sins of our kings;/ 1 where¬ 
upon others answer, “ Not so. This is the retribution 
for what wo have done in the former life, before we 
entered these bodies.” 

"When Mani was banished from Eranshahr, he went 
to India, learned metempsychosis from the Hindus, and 
transferred it into his own system. He says in the Booh 
of Mysteries: “ Since the Apostles knew that the souls 
are immortal, and that in their migrations they array 
themselves in every form, that they are shaped in every 
animal, and are cast in the mould of every figure, they 
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asked Messiah whatwouldbe the eud of those souls Which 
did not receive the truth nor learn the origin of their 
existence. Whereupon he said, ‘ Any weak soul which 
has not received all that belongs to her of truth parishes 
without any rest or bliss/ ” By perishing M&ni means 
her Being punished, not her total disappearance. For 
in another place he says : “The partisans of Bardesanes 
think that the living soul rises and is purified in the 
carcase, not knowing that the latter is the enemy of 
the soul, that the carcase prevents the soul, from rising, 
that it is a prison, and a painful punishment to the 
soul. If this human figure were a real existence, its 
creator would not let it wear out and sutler injury, and 
would not have compelled it to reproduce itself by the 
sperma in the uterus.” 

The following passage is taken from the book of r«t»«j>u. 
1 ‘atanjali“ The soul, being on all sides tied to 
ignorance, which is the cause of its being fettered, 
is like rice in its cover. As long as it is there, 
it is capable of growing and ripening in the tran¬ 
sition stages between being born and giving birth 
itself. But if the cover is taken off the rice, it ceases 
to develop in this way, and becomes stationary. 

The retribution of the soul depends on the various 
kinds of creatures through which it wanders, upon 
the extent of life, whether it be long or short, and 
upon the particular kind of its happiness, be it scanty 
or ample.” 

The pupil asks: “ Whe t is the condition of the spirit 
when it has a claim to a recompense or has committed 
a crime, and is then entangled in a kind of new birth 
either in order to receive bliss or to be punished ? ” 

The master says: “It migrates according to what 
it has previously done, fluctuating between happiness' *«- 
and misfortune, and alternately experiencing pain or 
pleasure.” 

The pupil asks : "If a man commits something which 
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nepessitates a retribution for him in a different shape 
from that in which he has committed the thing, and if 
between both stages there is a great interval of time 
and the matter is forgotten, what then ? ” 

The master answers: “It is the nature of action to 
adhere to the spirit, for action .is its product, whilst 
the body is only can instrument for it. J’orgetting does 
not apply to spiritual matters, for they lie outsicfe of 
time, with the nature of which the notions of long and 
short duration are necessarily connected. Action, by 
adhering to the spirit, frames its nature and character 
into a condition similar to that one into "Which the soul 
will enter on its next migration. The soul in its purity 
knows this, thinks of it, and does not forget if; but the 
light of the soul is covered by the turbid nature of the 
body as long as it is connected with the body. Then 
the soul is like a man who remembers a thing which, he 
once knew, but then forgot in consequence of insanity 
or an illness or some intoxication which overpowered his 
mind. Do you not observe that little children are in 
high, spirits when people wish them a long life, and 
are sorry when people imprecate upon them a speedy 
death ? And what would the one thing or the other 
signify to them, if they had not tasted the sweetness of 
life and experienced the bitterness of death in former 
generations through which they had been migrating to 
undergo the due course of retribution ? ” 

The ancient Greeks agreed with, the Hindus in this 
•belief. Socrates says in the book Pkaedo: “We are 
reminded in the tales of the ancients that the souls 
go from here to Hades, and then come from Hades 
to here ; that the living originates from the dead, and 
that altogether things originate from their contraries. 
Therefore those who have died are among the living. 
Our souls lead an existence of their own in Hades. 
The soul of each man is glad or sorry at something, and 
contemplates this thing. This impressionable nature 



ties the soul to the body, nails it down in the body, 
and gives it, as it were, a bodily figure. The soul 
which is not pure cannot go to Hades. It quits the 
body still filled with its nature, and then migrates 
hastily into another body, in which it is, as it were, 
deposited and made fast. Therefore, it has no share in 
the living of the company of the unique; pure, divine 
essence/’ 

Further he says: “ If the soul is an independent 
being, our learning is nothing but remembering that 
which we had learned previously, because our souls 
were in some place before they appeared in this human 
figure. When people see a thing to the use of which 
they were accustomed in childhood, they are under the 
influence of this impressionability, and a cymbal, for 
instance, reminds them of the boy who used to beat it, 
whom they, however, had forgotten. Forgetting is the 
vanishing of knowledge, and knowing is the soul's 
remembrance of that which it had learned before it 
entered the body/' 

Proclus says: “ Remembering and forgetting are 
peculiar to the soul endowed with reason. It is 
evident that the soul has always existed. Hence it 
follows that it has always been both knowing and for- ^ ^ 
getting, knowing when it is separated from the body, 
forgetting when it is in connection with the body. For, 
being separated from the body, it belongs to the realm 
of the spirit, and therefore it is knowing; but being 
connected with the body, it descends from the realm of 
the spirit, and is exposed to forgetting because of some 
forcible influence prevailing over it/' 

The same doctrine is professed by those 8fl.fi who «ofi 
teach that this world is a sleeping soul and yonder 
world a soul awake, and who at the same time admit 
that God is immanent in certain places—^, in heaven 
—in the seat and the throne, of God (mentioned in the 
Koran), But then there are others who admit that 
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God is immanent in the whole world, in animals, trees, 
and the inanimate world, which they call his universal 
appearance. To those who hold this view, the entering 
of the souls into various beings in the course of metem¬ 
psychosis is of no consequence. 





CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE DIFFERENT WORLDS, ANI) ON THE TRACES 
OF RETRIBUTION IN TAEADI8E AND HELL. 


The Hindus call the world loka. Its primary division Thethn 
consists of the upper, the low, and the middle. The 
upper one is called smrlolca, i.e. paradise; the low, 
vAgaloka , i.e. the world of the serpents, which is hell; 
besides they call it namloka, and sometimes also pdtdla, 
i.e. the lowest world. The middle world, that one in 
which we live, is called madhyaloJea and manushyaloka, 
i.e. the world of men. In the latter, man has to earn, in 

the upper to receive his reward ; in the low', to receive 
punishment. A man who deserves to come to svarloka 
or ndgaloka receives there the full recompense of his 
deeds during a certain length of time corresponding to 
the duration of. Ms deeds, but in either of them there is 
only the soul, the soul free from the body. 

For those who do npt deserve to rise to heaven and to 
sink as low as hell there is another world called tiryag - 
loka, the irrational world of plants and animals, through 
the individuals of which the soul has to wander in 
the metempsychosis until it reaches the human being, 
rising by degrees from the lowest kinds of the vegetable 
world to the highest classes of the sensitive world. The 
stay of the soul in this world has one of the following 
causes : either the award which is due to the soul is not 
sufficient to raise it into heaven or to sink it into hell, 
or the soul is in its wanderings on the way back from 
hell; for they believe that a soul returning to the human 
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world from heaven at once adopts a human body, 
whilst that one which returns there from hell has first 
to wander about in plants and animals before it reaches 
the degree of living in a human body. 

f™"S n The Eiudfls s P 0ak in tlieir traditions of a large num- 
ItrA^d: ber of kplis > ot ' tkeir qualities and their names, and for 
each kind of sin they have a special bell. The number 
of bells is 88,000 according to th e Visfom-Purdna. 
We shall quote what this book says on the "subject 

“ Tlie man who makes a false claim and who bears 
false witness, he who helps these two and he who 
ridicules people, come into the Baurava hell. 

“ E f who sheds innocent blood, who robs others of 
their rights and plunders them, and who kills cows, 
cornea into Ixodhct, Those also who strangle people 
come here. 

“ Whoso kills a Brahman, and he who steals gold, 
anc [ their companions, the princes who do not look after 
their subjects, he who commits adultery wi th the family 
of his teacher, or who lies down with his mother-in-law, 
come into Taptakumbha. 

“ Whoso connives at the shame of his wife for greedi¬ 
ness, commits adultery with his sister or the wife of has 
son, sells his child, is stingy towards himself with his 
property in order to save it, comes into Mahtijwdla. 

“ Whoso is disrespectful to his teacher and is not 
pleased with him, despises men, commits incest with 
animals, contemns the Veda and JPuranas, or tries to 
make a gain by means of them in the markets, comes 
into \%vala. 

-A. man who steals and commits tricks, who opposes 
the straight line of conduct of men, who hates his 
father, who does not like God and men, who does not 
honour the gems which God has made glorious, and 
who considers them to be like other stones, comes into 
Kriviisa. 

“Whoso does not honour the rights of parents and 
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grandparents, whoso does not do his duty towards the 
angels, the maker of arrows and spear-points, come to 
LdldbhcxJcsha . 

u The maker of swords and knives comes to Vi&isana. 

“ He who conceals his property, being greedy for the 
presents of the rulers, and the Brahman who sells meat 
or oil or butter or sauce or wine, come to Adlwmitkha. 

“ He who rears cocks and cats, small cattle, pigs, and 
birds, comes to Rydkirdndha. 

“ Public performers and singers in the markets, those 
who dig wells , for drawing water, a man who cohabits 
with his wile on holy days, who throws lire into the 
houses of inert, who betrays his companion and then 
receives him, being greedy for his property, come to 
Rudhira, 

“He who takes the honey out of the beehive comes 
to Vaiktrctni. 

“ ‘Whoso takes away by force the property and 
women of others in the in to ideation of youth comes 
to Krishna, 

“ Whoso cuts down the trees comes to Asipafravana . 

“The hunter, and the maker of snares and traps, 
come to Vahnijicdla. 

“ He who neglects the customs and rules, and he who 
violates the laws— and he is the worst of all —come to 
SandamSaka'* 

We have given this enumeratipii only in order to 
show what kinds of deeds the Hindus abhor as sins. 

Some Hindus believe that the middle world, that one 
for earning, is the human world', and that a man wan¬ 
der’s about in it, because he has received a reward which 
does not lead him into heaven, but at the same time 
saves him from hell They consider heaven as a higher 
stage, where a man lives in a state of bliss which must 
be of a certain duration on account of the good deeds 
lie has done. On the contrary, they consider the wan¬ 
dering about in plants and animals as a lower stage, 
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where a man dwells for punishment for a certain length 
of time, which, is thought to correspond to the wretched 
deeds he has done. .People who 1 told this view do not 
know of another hell, but this kind of degradation 
below the degree of living as a human being. 

these degrees of retribution are necessary for this 
reason, that the seeking for salvation from the fetters 
y ' of matter frequently does not proceed on the straight 
line which leads to absolute knowledge, hut on lines 
chosen by guessing or ,chosen because others had chosen 
them. Not one action of man shall be lost, not even 
the last of all; .it shall be brought to his account after 
Iris good and bad actions have been balanced against 
each other. The retribution, however, is not according 
to the deed, but according to the intention which a man 
had in doing it; and a man will receive his reward 
either in the form in which he lives on earth, or in that 
form into which his soul, will migrate, or in a kind of 
intermediary state after he has left his shape and has 
not yet entered a new one. 

Here now the Hindus quit, the path of philosophical 
speculation and turn aside to traditional fables as re¬ 
gards the two places where reward or punishment is 
given, e.g. that man exists there as an incorporeal being, 
and that after having received the reward of his actions 
he again returns to a bodily appearance and human 
shape, in order to be prepared for his further destiny. 
Therefore the author of the book Schiilchija does not 
consider the reward of paradise a special gain, because it 
lias an end and is not eternal, and because this kind of 
life resembles the life of this our world; for it is not 
free from ambition and envy, having in itself various 
degrees and classes of existence, whilst cupidity and 
desire do not cease save where there is perfect equality. 

The Sftfi, too, do not consider the stay in paradise a 
special gain for another reason, because there the soul 
delights in other things hut the Truth, ie. God, and its 
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thoughts are diverted from, the Absolute Good by things 
which are not the Absolute Good. 

We have already said that, according to the belief of 
the Hindus, the soul exists in these two places without 
a body. But this is only the view of the educated 
amonglthem, who understand by the soul an indepen¬ 
dent being; However, the lower classes, and those who 
cannot imagine the existence of the soul without a 
bofiy, hold about this subject very different views. One 
is tins, that the cause of the agony of death is the soul’s 
waiting fora shape which is to be prepared. It does 
not quit the body before there has. originated a cognate 
being of similar functions, one of those which nature 
prepares either as an embryo in a mother's womb or as 
a seed in the bosom of the earth. Then the soul quits 
the body in which it has been staying. 

Others hold the more traditional view that the soul 
does not wait for such a thing, that it quits its shape 
on account of its weakness whilst another body has 
been prepared for it out of the elements. This body 
is called ativdhika, ie„ thxit which grows in haste, because 
it does not come into existence by being born. The 
soul stays in this body a complete year in the greatest 
agony, no matter whether it has deserved to be rewarded 
or to be punished. This is like the Barzakh of the 
Persians, an intermediary stage between the periods of 
acting and earning and that of receiving award. For 
this reason the heir of the deceased must, according to 
Hindu use, fulfil the rites of the year for the deceased, 
duties which end with the end of the year, for then the 
soul goes to that place which is prepared for it. 

We shall now give some extracts from their litera¬ 
ture to illustrate these ideas. .First from the Vishnu 
Pur dim. 

“ Maitreya asked Parasara about the purpose of hell 
and*the punishment In it, whereupon he answered: ‘ It 
is for distinguishing the good from the bad, knowledge 
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from ignorance, and for the manifestation of justice. 
But not every sinner enters hell. Some of them escape 
hell by previously doing works of repentance and ex¬ 
piation. The greatest expiation is uninterruptedly 
thinking of Vishnu in every action. 'Others wander 
about in plants, filthy insects and birds, and abominable 
dirty creeping things like lice and worms, for such a 
length of time as they desire it.’ ” 

In the book *5 tduhkhya we read: “He who deserves 
exaltation and reward will become like one of the 
angels, mixing with the hosts of spiritual beings, not 
being prevented from moving freely in the heavens 
and from living in the company of their inhabitants, 
or like one of the eight classes of spiritual beings. But 
he who deserves humiliation as recompense for sins 
and crimes will become an animal or a plant, and will 
wander about until he deserves a reward so as to he 
saved from punishment, or until he offers himself as 
expiation, flinging away the vehicle of the body, and 
thereby attaining salvation.” 

A theosoph who inclines towards metempsychosis 
says: “ The metempsychosis has four degrees: 

“ *• The transferring, i.e. the procreation as limited 
to the human, species, because it transfers existence 
from one individual to another; the opposite of this is— 

“ 2 . The transforming, which concerns men. in parti¬ 
cular, since they are transformed into monkeys, pigs, 
and elephants. 

“ 3. A stable condition of existence, like the condition 
of the plants. This is worse than transferring, because 
it is a stable condition of life, remains as it is through 
all time, and lasts as long as the mountains. 

“4. The dispersing, the opposite of number 3, which 
applies to the plants that are plucked, and to animals 
immolated as sacrifice, because they vanish without 
leaving posterity.” 

Abfi-Ya'fcftb of Sijist&n maintains in his hook, called 
"The disclosing of that which is veiled that the species 



are preserved; that metempsychosis always proceeds in 
one and the same species, never crossing its limits and 
passing into another species. 

lhis was also the opinion of the ancient Greeks; 
for Johannes Grammaticus relates as the view of Plato ^pnw*w 
that the rational souls will be clad in the bodies of 
animals, and that in thug regard .lie followed the fables 
of Pythagoras. 

Socrates says in the book Pkcedo: “ 1 'he body is 
earthy, ponderous, heavy, and the soul, which loves it, 
wanders about and is attracted towards the place, to 
which it looks from fear of the shapeless and of Hades 
the gathering-place of the souls. They are soiled, and 
circle round the graves and cemeteries, where souls 
have been seen appearing in shadowy forms. This 
phantasmagoria only occurs to such souls as have not 
been entirely separated, in which there is still a part 
of that towards which the look is directed.” 

Further he says : “It appears that these are not the 
souls of the good, but the souls of the wicked, which 
wander about in these things to make an expiation for 
the badness of their former kind of rearing. Thus they 
remain until they are again bound in a body on account 
of the desire for the bodily shape which has followed 
them. _ They will dwell in bodies the character of 
which is like the character which they had in the world 
Whoso, e.g. only cares for eating and drinking will enter 
the various kinds of asses and wild animals; and lie 
who preferred wrong and oppression will enter the 
various kinds of wolves, and falcons, and hawks.” 

Further he says about the gathering-places of the 
souls after death: “If I did not think that I am 
going first to gods who are wise, ruling, and good. Page 33. 
then afterwards to men, deceased ones, better ;hau 

those here, I should be wrong not to be in sorrow about 
death.’’ 

I 1 uither, Plato says about the two places of reward and 
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of punishment: “ When a man dies, a daimon , £0. one of 
the guardians of hell, leads him to the tribunal of judg¬ 
ment, and a guide whose special office it is brings him, to¬ 
gether with those assembled there, to Hades, and there he 
remains the necessary number of many and long cycles 
of time. Telephos says, 1 The road of Hades is an 
even one/ I, howeveiysay, ‘ If the road were even or 
only a single one, a guide could be dispensed with/ 
INow that soul which longs for the body, or whose deeds 
were evil and not just, which resembles souls that have 
committed murder, Hies from there and encloses itself in 
every species of being until certain times pass by. 
Thereupon it is brought by necessity to that place 
which is suitable to it. But the) pure soul finds com¬ 
panions and guides, gods, and dwells in the places 
which are suitable to it.” 

Further he says: “Those of the dead who led a 
middle sort of life travel on a vessel prepared for 
them over Acheron. After they have received punish¬ 
ment and have been purified from crime, they wash 
and receive honour for the good deeds which they 
did according to merit. Those, however, who had 
committed great sins, e.g, the stealing from the sacri¬ 
fices of the gods, robberies on a great scale, unjust 
killing, repeatedly and consciously violating the laws, 
are thrown into Tartarus, whence they will never be 
able to escape.” 

Further: “ Those who repented of their sins already 
during their lifetime, and whose crimes were of a some¬ 
what lower degree, who, e.g. committed some act of 
violence against thbir parents, or committed a murder by 
mistake, are thrown into Tartarus, being punished there 
for a whole year; but then the wave throws them out to 
a place whence they cry to their antagonists/ asking 
them to abstain from further retaliation, that they may 
be saved from the horrors of punishment. If those now 
agree, they are saved; if not, they are sent back into 
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Tartarus. And this, their punishment, goes on until 
their antagonists agree to their demands for being re¬ 
lieved. Those -whose mode of life was virtuous are 
liberated from these places on this earth. They feel as 
though released from prison, and they will inhabit the 
pure earth.” 

_ Tartarus is a, huge deep ravine or gap into which the 
rivers flow. Ail people understand by the punishment 
of hell the most dreadful things which are known to 
them,'• and the Western countries, like Greece, have 
sometimes to suffer deluges and floods. But the de¬ 
scription of Plato indicates a place where there are 
glaring Haines, and it seexns that he means the sea or 
some part of the ocean, in which there is a whirlpool 
(durd'dr, a pun upon Tartarus ). JT 0 doubt these de¬ 
scriptions represent the belief of the men of those 
ages. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ON THE NATURE OF LIBERATION FROM THE WORLD, 
AND ON THE PATH LEADING THERETO, 

If the soul is bound up with the world, and its being 
bound up lias a certain cause, it cannot be liberated 
from this bond save by the opposite of this identical 
cause. Now according to the Hindus, as we have 
already explained (p. 55), the reason of the bond is 
ignorance, and therefore it can only be liberated by 
. knowledge, by comprehending all things in such a way 
as to define them both, in general and in particular, 
rendering superfluous any kind of deduction and re¬ 
moving all doubts. For the soul distinguishing between 
things (ra opto) by means of definitions, recognises its 
own self, and recognises at the same time that it is its 
noble lot to last for ever, and that it is the vulgar lot of 
matter to change and to perish in all kinds of shapes. 
Then it dispenses with matter, and perceives that, that 
which it held to be good and delightful is in reality 
bad and painful In this manner it attains real know¬ 
ledge and turns away from being arrayed in matter. 
Thereby action ceases, and both matter and soul become 
free by separating from each other. 

: The author of the book of Pakvfljali says: “ The con¬ 
centration of thought on the unity of God induces man 
to notice something besides that with which he is 
occupied. He who wants God, wants the good for the 
whole creation without a single exception for any reason 
whatever; but he who occupies himself exclusively with 



his own soli, will for its benefit neither inhale, breathe, 
nor exhale it (dvdsa and praivilsa). When a man 
attains to this degree, his spiritual power prevails over 
his bodily power, and then he is gifted with the faculty 
of doing eight different things by which detachment is 
realised; for a man can only dispense with that which 
he is able to do, not with that which is outside his 
grasp. These eight things are:— 

“ x. The faculty in man of making his body so thin 
that it becomes invisible to the eyes. 

“ 2. The faculty of making the body so light that it is 
.indifferent, to him whether he treads on thorns or mud 
or sand. 

“ 3. The faculty of making his body so big that it 
appears, in a terrifying miraculous shape. 

“4. The faculty of realising every wish, 

“ 5. The faculty of knowing whatever he wishes. 

"6. The faculty of becoming the ruler of whatever 
religious community he desires. 

“7. That those "over whom he rules are humble and 
obedient to him. 

“ 8. That all distances between a man and any far¬ 
away place: vanish.” 

The terms of the §ftfi as to the lenowing being andean 
bis attaining the stage of kneufa&ge come to the same * aaiia ' 
.effect, for they maintain that he has two souls—an 
eternal one, not exposed to change and alteration, by 
which he knows that. which is hidden, the trans¬ 
cendental world, and performs wonders j and another, 
a human soul, which is liable to being changed and being 
born, From these and similar views the doctrines of 
the Christians do not much differ. 

The Hindus say: “If a man has the faculty to per- rk/diffor- 
form these things, he can dispense with them, and will Ty^f 3 
reach the goal by degrees, passing through several ^0^ to, 
stages:— ratafyau. 

“ 1. The knowledge of things as to their names and 
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qualities and distinctions, which, however, does not yet 
afford the knowledge of definitions. 

“ 2. Such a knowledge of things as proceeds as far as 
the definitions by which particulars are classed under 
the category of universal, but regarding which a man 
must still practise distinction, 

“3. This distinction (vivekct) disappears, and man 
comprehends things at once as a whole, but within 
time. 

“ 4. This kind of knowledge is raised above time, and 
he who has it can dispense with names and epithets, 
which are only instruments of human imperfection. 
In this stage the intellect,us and the intettigens unite 
with the intellectum, so as to be one and the same 
thing.” 

This is what Patafijuli says about the knowledge 
which liberates the soul. In Sanskrit they call its 
liberation MoMha— i.e. the end By the same term 
they call the last contact of the eclipsed and eclipsing 
bodies, or their separation in both lunar and solar 
eclipses, because it is the end of the eclipse, the moment 
when the two luminaries which were in contact with 
each other separate. 

According to the Hindus, the organs of the senses 
have been made for acquiring knowledge, and the plea¬ 
sure which they afford has been created to stimulate 
people to research and investigation, as the pleasure 
which eating and drinking afford to the taste has been 
created to preserve the individual by means of nourish¬ 
ment. So the pleasure of coitus serves to preserve the 
species by giving birth to new individuals. If there 
were not special pleasure in these two functions, man 
and animals would not practise them for these pur¬ 
poses. 

In the book Gild- we read: “ Man is created for the 
purpose of knowing; and because knowing is always 
the same, man ha3 been gifted with the same organs. 
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If man were created for the purpose of acting, his 
organs would be different, as actions are different in 
consequence of the difference of the three 'primary forces. 
However, bodily nature is bent upon acting on account 
of its essential opposition to knowing. Besides, it 
wishes to invest action with pleasures which in reality 
are j pains. But knowledge is such as to leave this 
nature behind itself prostrated on the earth like an 
opponent, and removes all darkness from the soul as 
an eclipse or clouds are removed from the sun.” 

This resembles the opinion of Socrates, who thinks Quotation 
that the soul “being with the body, and wishing to 
inquire into something, then is deceived by the body. 

But by cogitations something of its desires becomes 
clear to it. Therefore, its cogitation takes place in that 
time when it is not disturbed by anything like hearing, 
seeing, or by any pain or pleasure, when it is quite by 
itself, and has as much as possible quitted the body 
and its companionship. In particular, the soul of the 
philosopher scorns the body, and wishes to be separate 
from it.” 

“ If we in this our life did not make use of the body, 
nor had anything in common with it except in cases of 
necessity, if we were not inoculated with its nature, 
but were perfectly free from it, we should come near 
knowledge by getting rest from the ignorance of the 
body, and we should become pure by knowing our¬ 
selves as far as God would permit us. And it is only 
right to acknowledge that this is the truth.” 

How we return and continue our quotation from the Tho process 

book am. 

“Likewise the other organs of the senses serve for ouifed° 
acquiring knowledge. The knowing person rejoices in kome" 
turning them to and fro on the field of knowledge, so 
that they are his spies. The apprehension of the senses 
is different according to time. The semes which, serve 
the heart perceive only that which is present. The 





heart reflects over that which is present and remembers 
also the past The nature takes hold of the present, 
claims it for itself in the past, and prepares to wrestle 
with it in future. The reason understand;' the nature 
of a tiling, no regard being had of time or date, since 
past and future are the same for it. Its nearest helpers 
are reflection and nature; the most distant are the live 
senses. When the senses bring before reflection some 
particular object of knowledge, reflection cleans it from 
the errors of the functions of the senses, and hands it 
over to reason. Thereupon reason makes universal 
what was before particular, and communicates it to the 
soul. Thus the soul comes to know it,” 

.Further, the Hindus think that a man becomes blow¬ 
ing in one of three ways : — 

1. By being inspired, not in a certain course of time, 
but at once, at birth, and in the cradle, as, e.g. the sage 
Kapila, for he was born knowing and wise. 

2. By being inspired after a certain time, like the 
children of Brahman, for they were inspired when they 
came of age. 

.3. By learning, and after a certain course of time, 
like all men who learn when their mind ripens. 

^ 36. Liberation through knowledge can only be obtained 
wrath, an d By abstaining from evil. The branches of evil are many, 
bat we may classify them as cupidity, wrath, and ignor- 
SwuSr. tu ance ' If the roots are cut the Branches will wither. 
And here we have firs; to consider the rule of the two 
forces of cupid/ity and wrath ,, which are the greatest and 
most pernicious enemies of man, deluding him by the 
pleasure of eating and the delight of revenge, whilst in 
reality they are much more likely to lead him into 
pains find crimes. They make a man similar to the 
wild beasts and the cattle, nay, even to the demons and 
devils. 

Next we have to consider that man must prefer the 
reasoning force of mind, by which he becomes similar 



to the .highest angels, to the forces of cupidity and 
wrath; and, lastly, that he must turn away from the 
actions of the world. He cannot, however, ibire 'tip these 
actions unless he does away with their causes, which 
are his lust and ambition. Thereby the second of the 
three primaryforces is cut away. However, the abstain- 
ing from action takes place in two different ways:-— 

1. By laziness, procrastination, and ignorance accord¬ 
ing to the third force. This mode is not desirable, for 
it will lead to a blamahle end. 

2. By judicious selection and by preferring that which 
is better to that which is good, which way leads to a 
laudable end. 

The abstaining from actions is rendered perfect in this 
way, that a man quits anything that might occupy him 
and shuts himself up against it. Thereby lie will be 
enabled to restrain his senses from extraneous objects 
to such a degree that he does not any more know that 
there exists anything besides himself, and be enabled 
to stop all motions, and even the breathing. It is 
evident that a greedy man strains to effect his object, 
the man who strains becomes tired, and the tired man 
pants ; so the panting is the result of greediness. If 
this greediness is removed, the breathing becomes like 
the breathing of a being living at the bottom of the sea, 
that does not want breath; and then the heart quietly 
rests on one thing, viz. the search for liberation and 
for arriving at the absolute unity. 

In the book Gitd we read *. “ How is a man to oh-Further 
tain liberation who disperses his heart and does not 
concentrate it alone upon God, who does not exclu¬ 
sively direct his action towards him? But if a man 
turns away his cogitation from all other things and 
concentrates it upon the One, the light of his heart will 
be steady like the light of a lamp filled with clean oil, 
standing in a corner where no wind makes it flicker, 
and he will be occupied in such a degree as not to 
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perceive anything that gives pain, like heat or cold, 
knowing that everything besides the One, the Truth, 
is a vain phantom,” 

In the same hook we read : “ Pain and pleasure have 
no effect on the real world, just as the continuous flow 
of the streams to the ocean does not affect its water. 
How could anybody ascend this mountain pass save him. 
who has conquered cupidity and wrath and rendered 
them inert ? ” 

On account of what we have explained it is necessary 
that cogitation should be continuous, not in any way 
to be defined by number; for a number always de¬ 
notes repeated times, and repeated times presuppose a 
break in the cogitation occurring between two consecu¬ 
tive times. This would interrupt the continuity, and 
would prevent cogitation becoming united with the 
object of cogitation. And this is not the object kept 
in view, which is, on the contrary, the continuity uf 
cogitation. 

' This goal is attained,'either in a single shape, i.e. a 
single stage of metempsychosis, or in several shapes, 
in this way, that a man perpetually practises virtuous 
behaviour and accustoms the soul thereto, so that this 
virtuous behaviour becomes to it a nature and an 
essential quality. 

Virtuous behaviour is that which is prescribed by 
the religious law. Its principal laws, from which they 
derive many secondary ones, may be summed up in the 
following nine rules:— 

1. A man shall not kill. 

2. Hor lie. 

3. Hor steal. 

4. Hor whore. 

5. Hor hoard up treasures. 

6. He is perpetually to practise holiness and purity. 

7. He is to perform the prescribed fasting without 
an interruption and to dress poorly. 
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8, He is to hold fast to the adoration of God with 
praise and thanks. 

9. He is always to have in mind the word 6 m, the 
word of creation, without pronouncing it. 

The injunction to abstain from killing as regards 
animals (.No. 1) is only a special part of the general 
order to abstain from doing anything hurtful. Under 
this head falls also the robbing of another man’s goods 
(No. 3), and the telling lies (No. 2), not to mention the 
foulness and baseness of so doing. 

The abstaining from hoarding up (No. 5) means that 
a man is to give up toil and fatigue; that he who seeks 
the bounty of God feels sure that he is provided for; 
and that, starting from the base slavery of material life, 
we may, by the noble liberty of cogitation, attain eternal 
bliss. 

Practising purity (No. 6 ) implies that a man knows the 
filth of the body, and that he feels called upon to hate 
it, and to love cleanness of soul. Tormenting oneself 
by poor dress (No. 7) means that a man should reduce 
the body, allay its feverish desires, and sharpen its senses. 
Pythagoras once said to a man who took great care to 
keep his body in a flourishing condition and to allow it 
everything it desired, “Thou art not lazy in building 
thy prison and making thy fetter as strong as possible.” 

The holding fast to meditation on God and the angels 
means a kind of familiar intercourse with them. The 
book SdmJchya says: “ Man cannot go beyond anything 
in the wake of which he marches, it being a scope 
to him (i.e. thus engrossing his thoughts and detaining 
him from meditation on God).” The book Gitd says: 

“ All that which is the object of a man’s continuous 
meditating and bearing in mind is stamped upon Mm, 
so that he even unconsciously is guided by it. Since, 
now, the time of death is the time of remembering what 
we love, the soul on leaving the body is united with 
that object which we love, and is changed into it.” 
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However, the reader must not believe that it is only 


the union of the soul with any forms of life that perish 
and return into existence that is perfect liberation, for the 
truin l ^T same kook, Gild, says: “He who knows when dying that 
4 God is everything, and that from him everything pro¬ 
ceeds, is liberated, though his degree be lower than that 
of the saints ” 

The same book * says : “ Seek deliverance from this 
world by abstaining from any connection with its follies, 
by having sincere intentions in all actions and when 
making offerings by fire to God, without any desire for 
reward and recompense; further, by keeping aloof from 
mankind,” The real meaning of all this is that you 
should not prefer one because he is your friend to 
another because he is your enemy, and that you should 
beware of negligence in sleeping when others are awake, 
and in waking when others are asleep; for this, too, is 
a kind of being. absent from them, though outwardly 
you q present with them. Further : Seek deliverance 
by guarding soul from soul, for the soul is an enemy if 
it be addicted to lusts ; but what an excellent friend 
it is when it is chaste ! 99 

andeftf} Socrates, caring little for his impending death and 

paranoia, being glad at the prospect of coming to his Lord, said : 

" My degree must not be considered by any one of you 
lower than that of the swan,” of which people say that 
it is the bird of Apollo, the sun, and that it therefore 
knows what is hidden; that is, when feeling that it will 
soon die, sings more and more melodies from joy at the 
prospect of coining to its Lord. <£ At least my joy at nay 
prospect of coining to the object of my adoration must 
not be less than the joy of this bird.” 

For similar reasons the Sufi define love as being en¬ 
grossed by the creature to the exclusion of God. 

second In the book of Fatafiiali we read: “ We divide the 

part: Hie , . v 

practical path or liberation into three parts : — 

path leading * 7 , * 

to Moksiu ‘ 1, 1 he practical one {Jcrvyd+yogct), a process of habitu~ 
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ating' the senses in a gentle way to detach themselves t0 

from the external -world, and to concentrate themselves vubn - ’ 
upon the internal one, so that they exclusively occupy am. 
themselves with God. This is in general the path of 
him who does not desire anything save what is sufficient Page 38. 
to sustain life” 

In the book Vishm-Hharma we read: ‘‘The king 
Parlksha, of the family of Bhriga, asked Sat&nika, the 
head of an assembly of sages, who stayed with him, for 
the explanation of some notion regarding the deity, and 
by way of answer the sage communicated what he had 
heard from Saunaka, Sauuaka from Wanas, and THaaas 
from Brahman, as follows: ‘God is without first and 
without last; he has not been born from anything, and 
ho has not borne anything save that of which it is im¬ 
possible to say that it is He, and just as impossible to 
say that it is Not-he, How should 1 he able to ponder 
on the absolute good which is an outflow of his benevo¬ 
lence, and of the absolute bad which is a product of his 
wrath, and how could I know him so as to worship him 
as is his due, save by turning away from the world in 
general and by occupying myself exclusively with him, 
by perpetually cogitating on him? ’ 

" “ It was objected to him: ' Man is weak and his life 
is a trifling matter. lie can hardly bring himself to 
abstain from the necessities of life, and this prevents 
him from walking on the path of liberation. If we 
were living in the first age of mankind, when life 
extended to thousands of years, and when the world 
was good because of the non-existence of evil, we might 
hope that that which is necessary on this path should, 
be done. But since we live in the last age, what, 
according to your opinion, is there in this revolving 
world that might protect him against the floods of the 
ocean and save him from drowning ? ’ 

“ Thereupon Brahman spoke: ‘ Man wants nourish¬ 
ment, shelter, and clothing. Therefore in them there 
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is no harm to him. But happiness is only to be found 
.in abstaining from things besides them, from superfluous 
and fatiguing actions. Worship God, him alone, and 
venerate him; approach him .in the plaoe of worship 
with presents like perfumes and flowers; praise him 
and attach your heart to him so that it never leaves 
him. Give alms to the Brahmans and to others, and 
vow to God vows—special ones, like the abstaining 
from meat - general ones, like fasting. Vow to him ani¬ 
mals which you must not hold to be something different 
from yourselves, so as to feel entitled to kill them. 
Know that he is everything. Therefore, whatever you 
do, let it be for his sake; and if you enjoy anything of 
the vanities of the world, do not forget him in your 
intentions. If you aim at the fear of God and the 
faculty of worshipping him, thereby you will obtain 
liberation, not by anything else.’ ” 

The book Gild says: “ He who mortifies his lust does 
not go beyond the necessary wants j and he who is 
content with that,which .is sufficient for the sustaining 
of life will not be ashamed nor be despised.” 

Ihe same book says: “If man is not without wants 
as regards the demands of human nature, if he wants 
nourishment to appease thereby the heat of hunger and 
exhaustion, sleep in order to meet the injurious influ¬ 
ences of fatiguing motions and a couch to rest upon, 
let the latter be clean and smooth, everywhere equally 
high above the ground and sufficiently large that he 
may stretch out his body upon it. Let him have a 
place of temperate climate, not hurtful by cold nor by 
heat, and where he is safe against the approach of 
reptiles. All this helps him to sharpen the functions 
of his heart, that he may without any interruption con¬ 
centrate his cogitation on the unity. For all things 
besides the necessities of life in the way of eating and 
clothing are pleasures of a kind which, in reality, are 
disguised pains. To acquiesce in them is impossible, 
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and would end in the gravest inconvenience. There is 
pleasure only to him who kills the two intolerable 
enemies, hist and wrath, already during his life and not 'Pagevs* 
when he dies, who derives his rest and bliss from within, 
not from without; and who, in the final result, is able 
altogether to dispense with his senses.” 

Ydsudeva spoke to Arjuna: “ If you want the abso¬ 
lute good, take care of the nine doors of thy body, 
and know what is going in and out through them,. 
Constrain thy heart from dispersing its thoughts, and 
quiet thy soul by thinking of the upper membrane of 
the child's brain, which is first soft, and then is closed 
and becomes strong, so that it would seem that there 
were no more need of it. Do not take perception of 
the senses for anything but the nature immanent in 
their organs, and therefore beware of following it.” 

II. The second part of the path of liberation is The path ot 

. , /i 7 , . , N \ , . , rcnunoia- 

renunciation (the via owussioms), based on the know- tionns tho 
ledge of the evil which exists in the changing things of of th© path 

° . , , . , . ° of liberation 

creation and their vanishing shapes. In consequence amvrdmg to 
the heart shuns them, the longing for them ceases, and 
a man is raised above the time prwiawj forces which are 
the cause of actions and of their diversity. Tor he who 
accurately understands the affairs of the world knows 
that the good ones among them are evil in reality, and 
that the bliss which they afford changes in the course 
of recompense into pains. Therefore he avoids every¬ 
thing which might aggravate his condition of being 
entangled in the world, and which might result in 
making him stay in the world for a still longer period. 

The book Gild says: " Men err in what is ordered 
and what is forbidden. They do riot know how to dis¬ 
tinguish between good and evil in actions. Therefore, 
giving up acting altogether and keeping aloof from it, 
this is the action ” 

The,same book says: “The purity of knowledge is 
high above the purity of all other things, for by know- 
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ledge ignorance is rooted out and certainty is gained in 
exchange for doubt, which is a means of torture, for 
there is no rest for 1dm. who doubts.” 

It is evident from this that the first part of the path 
of liberation is instrumental to the second one. 

111 . The third part of the path of liberation which is 
to be considered as instrumental to the preceding two 
is worship, for this purpose, that God should help a man 
to obtain liberation, and deign to consider him worthy 
of such a shape of existence in’ the metempsychosis in 
which he may effect his progress towards beatitude. 

The author of the book Gfitd distributes the duties of 
worship among the body, the voice, and the heart. 

What the hody has to do is fasting, prayer, the fulfil- 
ment of the law, the service towards the angels and the 
sages among the Brahmans, keeping clean the body, 
keeping aloof from killing under all circumstances, and 
never looking at another man’s wife and other property. 

What the voice has to do . is the reciting of the holy 
texts, praising God, always to speak the truth, to 
address people mildly, to guide them, and to order 
them to do good. 

What the heart has to do is to have straight, honest 
intentions, to avoid haughtiness, always to be patient, 
to keep your senses under control, and to have a cheer¬ 
ful mind. 

The author (Patafijali) adds to the three.parts of the 
path of liberation a fourth one of an illusory nature, 
called llasdycma, consisting of alchemistic tricks with 
various drugs, intended to realise things which by nature 
are impossible. We shall speak of these things after¬ 
wards {vide chap, xvii.) They have no other relation to 
the theory of Mohha but this, that also in the tricks of 
Ilasayana everything depends upon the intention, the 
well-understood determination to carry them out, this 
determination resting on the firm belief in them, and 
resulting in the endeavour to realise them. 
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According to the Hindus, liberation is union wittf6nt!«T f 
God; for they describe God as a being who can dis- 
pense with hoping for a recompense or with tearing 
opposition, unattainable to thought, because he is sub¬ 
lime beyond all unliketiess which is abhorrent and all 
likeness which, is sympathetic, knowing himself not by 
a knowledge which comes to him like an accident, re¬ 
garding something :whioh had not In every phase before 
been known to him. And this same description the 
Hindus apply to thdifbemUd onty for he is equal to God 
in all these things except in the matter of beginning, 
since he has not existed from all eternity, and except 
this, that before liberation he existed in the world of 
entanglement^ knowing the objects of knowledge only 
by a phantasmagoric kind of knowing which he had 
acquired by absolute exertion, whilst the object of his 
knowing is still covered, as it were, by a veil. On the Pa-o^, 
contrary, in the world of liberation all veils are lifted, 
all covers taken off, and obstacles removed. There the 
being is absolutely knowing, not desirous of learning 
anything unknown, separated from the soiled percep¬ 
tions of the senses, united with the everlasting ideas. 
Therefore m the end of the book of Patanjali, after the 
pupil has asked about the nature of liberation, the MU 
master says; “If you wish, say, .Liberation is the 
cessation of the functions of the three forces, and their 
returning to that home whence they had come. Or if 
you wish, say, It is the return of the soul as a blowing 
being into its own nature. 5 ’ 

The two men, pupil and master, disagree regarding 
him who has arrived at the stage of liberation. The 
anchorite asks in the book of Sarhkhya, “ Why does 
not death take place when action ceases ’? ’* The sage 
replies, “Because the cause of the separation is a 
certain condition of the soul whilst the spirit is still 
in the body. Soul and body are separated by a natural 
condition which severs their union, 'frequently when 
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the cause of an effect has already ceased, or disappeared, 
the effect itself still goes on for a certain time, slacken¬ 
ing, and by and by decreasing, till in the end it ceases 
totally; e.g. the silk-weaver drives round his wheel with 
his mallet until it whirls round rapidly, then he leaves 
it; however, it does not stand still, though the mallet 
that drove it round has been removed; the motion of 
the wheel decreases by little and little, and finally ic 
ceases. It is the same case with the body. After the 
action of the body has ceased, its effect is still lasting 
until it arrives, through the various stages of motion 
and of rest, at the cessation of physical force and of the 
effect which had originated from preceding causes. 
Thus liberation is finished when the body has been 
completely prostrated.” 

In the book of Patanjali there Is a passage which 
expresses similar ideas. Speaking of a man who re¬ 
strains his senses and organs of perception, as the turtle 
draws in its limbs when it .is afraid, ho says that “he 
is not fettered, because the fetter has been loosened, 
aud he is not liberated, because bis body is still with 
him.” 

There is, however, another passage in the same hook 
which does not agree with the theory of liberation as 
expounded above. He says: “ The bodies are the snares 
of the souls for the purpose of acquiring recompense. 
He who arrives at the stage of liberation has acquired, 
in his actual form of existence, the recompense for all 
the doings of the past. Then he ceases to labour to 
acquire a title to a recompense in the future. He frees 
himself from the snare;, he can dispense with the parti¬ 
cular form of lus existence, and moves in it quite freely 
without being ensnared by it. He lias even the faculty 
of moving wherever he likes, and if he like, he might 
rise above the face of death. Tor the thick, cohesive 
bodies cannot oppose an obstacle to his form of exist¬ 
ence (as, e.g. a mountain could not prevent him from 
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passing through). How, then, could Ills body oppose an 
obstacle to his soul ? ” 

Similar views are also met with among the Sufi 
Some Sufi author relates the folio,wing story ; <c A com¬ 
pany of Sfrfi came down unto us, and sat down at some 
distance from us. Then one of them rose, prayed, and 
on having finished his prayer, turned towards me and 
spoke: ‘ 0 master, do you know here a place fit for us 
to die on V Now I thought he meant deeping, and so I 
pointed out to him a place. The man went there, threw 
himself on the back of his head, and remained motion¬ 
less. Now I rose, went to him and shook him, but lo! 
he was already cold/' 

The Sufi explain the Koranic verse, u We have 
made room for him on earth” (Sura 18, 83), in this Pagw4I * 
way: " If he wishes, the earth rolls itself up for 
him; if he wishes, he can walk on*the water aucl in 
the air, which offer him sufficient resistance so as to 
enable him to walk, whilst the ■ mountains do not offer 
him any resistance when he wants to pass through 
them/' 

We next speak of those who, notwifchsV^ding their 
greatest exertions, do not reach the stage of liberation,. 

There are several classes of them. The book Mmkhya t0 

says: “ He who enters upon the world with a virtuous 
character, who is liberal with what he possesses of the 
goods of the world, is recompensed in it in this way, 
that he obtains the fulfilment of his wishes and desires, 
that he moves about in the world in happiness, happy 
in body and soul and in all other conditions of life. For 
in reality good fortune is a recompense for former deeds, 
done either in the same shape or in some preceding 
shape. Whoso lives in this world piously but without 
knowledge will be raised and be rewarded, but not be 
liberated, because the means of attaining it are want¬ 
ing in his case. Whoso is content and acquiesces 
in possessing the faculty of practising the above-men- 
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tioned eight commandments (sic, vide p. 74), whoso 
glories in thorn, is successful by means of them, and 
believes, that they are liberation, will remain in the 
same stage.” 

a pambio The following is a parable characterising those who 
people vie with each other in the progress through the various 
stages of knowledge:—A man is travelling together 
knowledge, with his pupils for some business or other towards the 
end of the night. Then there appears something stand¬ 
ing erect before them on the road, the nature of winch 
it is impossible to recognise on account of the darkness 
of night. The man turns towards his pupils, and asks 
them, one after the other, what it is 1 The first says: 
*' I do not know what it is,” The second says : “ I do 
not know, and I have no means of learning wlrat it is.” 
The third says: “ It is useless to examine what it is, 
for the rising of the day will reveal it. If it is some¬ 
thing terrible, it will disappear at daybreak; if it is 
something else, the nature of the thing will anyhow.be 
clear to us.” Now, none of them had attained to know¬ 
ledge, the first, because he was ignorant; the second, 
because lie was incapable, and had no means of know¬ 
ing ; the third, because he was indolent and acquiesced 
in Iris ignorance. 

The fourth pupil, however, did not give an answer. 
Ha stood still, and then he went on in the direction of 
the object. On coming near, be found that it was pump¬ 
kins on which there lay a tangled inass of something. 
Now he knew that a living man, endowed with free 
will, does not stand still in his place until such a 
tangled mass is formed on his head, and he recognised 
at once that it was a lifeless object standing erect. 
Further, be could not be sure if it was not a bidden 
place for some dunghill. So he went quite close to it, 
struck against it with his foot till it fell to the ground. 
Thus all doubt having been removed, he returned to 
his master and gave him the exact account. In such a 
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way the master obtained the knowledge through the 
intermediation of his pupils. 

With regard to similar views of the ancient Greeks Paroiieiii 
we can quote Ammonius, who relates the following as a " 

sentence of .Pythagoras: “ Let your desire and exertion r““'ana'’ 
in this world be directed, towards the union with the First 11 ° a ' w 
Cause, which ia the cause of the cause of your existence, 
that you may endure for ever. You will be saved from 
destruction and from being wiped out; you will go to 
the world of the true sense, of the true joy, of the true 
glory, in everlasting joy and pleasures.” 

Farther, Pythagoras says : “ How can you hope for 
the state of detachment as long as you are clad in 
bodies ? And how will you obtain liberation as long as 
you are incarcerated in them ? ” 

Ammonius relates: “Empedocles and his successors 
as far as Heracles (sic) think that the soiled souls always 
remain commingled with the world until they ask the 
universal soul for help. The universal soul intercedes rw 
for it with the Intelligence, the latter with the Creator. 

The Creator affords something of his light to Intelligence; 
Intelligence affords something of it to the universal soul, 
which is immanent in this world. Now the soul wishes 
to be enlightened by Intelligence, until at last the 
individual soul recognises the universal soul, unites 
with it, and is attached to its world. But this is a pro¬ 
cess over which many ages must pass. Then the soul 
comes to a region where there is neither place nor time, 
nor anything of that which is in the world, like transient 
fatigue or joy.” 

Socrates says : “ The soul on leaving space wanders 
to the holiness (to Kadapov) which lives for ever and 
exists eternally, being related to it. It becomes like 
holiness in duration, because it is by means of something 
like contact able to receive impressions from holiness. 

This, its susceptibility to impressions, is called Intelli¬ 
gence.” 
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Further, Socrates says: “The soul is very similar to 
the divine substance which does not die nor dissolve, 
and is the only* inlelltyibile which lasts for ever; the 
body is the contrary of it. When soul and body unite, 
nature orders body to serve, the. soul to rule ; but when 
they separate; the soul goes to another place than that 
to which the body goes. There it is happy with things 
that are suitable to it; it reposeivfrom being circum¬ 
scribed in space, rests from folly, impatience, love, tear, 
and other human evils, on this condition, that it had 
always been pure and hated the body. If, however, it 
has sullied itself by connivance with the body, by 
serving and loving it so that the body was subservient 
to its lusts and desires, in this case it does not ex¬ 
perience anything more real than the species of bodily 
things (to Tcofiaroa^k) and the contact with them.” 

Proclus says : “ The body in which the rational soul 
dwells has received the figure of a globe, like the ether 
and its individual beings. The body in which both the 
rational and the irrational souls dwell has received an 
erect figure like man. The body in which only the 
irrational soul dwells has received a figure erect and 
curved at the same time, like that of the irrational 
animals. The body in which there is neither the one 
nor the other, in which there is nothing but the nourish¬ 
ing power, has received an erect figure, but it is at the 
same time curved and turned upside down, so that Jhe 
head is planted in the earth, as is the case with the 
plants. Tire latter direction being the contrary to that 
of man, man is a heavenly tree, the root of which is 
directed towards its home, i.e. heaven, whilst the root 
of vegetables is directed towards their home, ie. the 
earth/' • 

Brail man The Hindus hold similar views about nature. Ar- 
asks, “What is Brahman like in the world?” 
iiTtoSli Whereupon V&sudeva answers, “ Imagine him like an 
jaiL AsvaUha tree/* This is a huge precious tree; well 
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known among them. standing ttpside down, the roots 
being above, the branches below. If it has ample 
nourishment, it becomes quite enormcms ; the branches 
spread far, cling to the soil, and creep into it. Boots 
and benches above and below resemble each other to 
such a degree that it is difficult to say which is which. 

“Brahman is the upper roots of this tree, its trunk is 
the Veda, its branches are the different doctrines and 
schools, its leaves • are the different modes of inter¬ 
pretation ; its nourishment)''comes from the three forces; 
the tree becomes strong and compact through the senses. 

The intelligent being has no other keen desire but that Pa^.43. 
of felling this tree, i.e. abstaining from the world and 
its vanities,, When he has succeeded in felling it, he 
wishes to settle in the place where it has grown, a 
place in which there is no returning in a further stage 
of metempsychosis. When he obtains' this, he leaves 
behind himself all the pains of .heat and cold, and 
coming* from the light of sun and moon and common 
fires, he attains to the divine lights/’ 

The doctrine of Patanjali is akin to that of the sari pnrai 
Sfl.fi regarding being occupied in meditation on the 
Truth (i.e. God), for they say, “As long as you point 
to something, you are not a monist ; but when the 
Truth seizes upon the object of your pointing and 
annihilates it, then there is no longer an indicating, 
person nor an object indicated/ 1 

There are some passages in their system which show 
that they believe in the pantheistic union; ex/, one of 
them, being asked what is the Truth (God), gave the 
following answer: “How should I not know the being 
which is I in essence and JStot-I in space ? If I return 
once more into existence, thereby I am separated from 
him; and if I am neglected (Le> not bom anew* and 
sent into the world), thereby I become light and be¬ 
come accustomed to the union ” (sic). 

Abfi-Bekr Ash-shibli says: “ Gust off all, and you 
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will attain to us completely. Then you will exist; but 
you will not report about us to others as long as your 
doing is like ours.” 

Abff-Yazid Albist&mt once being asked lxow he had 
attained his stage in Sufism, answered : “ I cast off my 
own self as a serpent casts off its skin. Then I con- 
;V* sidered my own self, and found that I was He” i.e. 

God. 

The Sftf'i explain the Koranic passage (Sfira 2, 68), 
“ Then m spoke: Beat him with a part of her,” in the 
following manner: “The order to kill that which is 
dead in order to give life to it indicates that the heart 
does not become alive by the lights of knowledge 
unless the body be killed by ascetic practice to such 
a degree, that it does not any more exist as a reality, 
but only in a formal way, whilst your heart is a reality 
on which no object of the formal world has any in¬ 
fluence.” 

Further they say: “Between man and God there 
are a thousand stages of light and darkness. Men exert 
themselves to pass through darkness to light, and 
when they have attained to the stations of light, there 
is no return for them.” 




CHAPTER. Till. 

ON THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF CHEATED BEINGS*' AND 
ON THEIR NAMES. 

TiriE -of thi3 chapter is very , difficult to study and 

'understand accurately, since v. r e Muslims look at it from 
without, and the Hindus themselves do not work it out 
to scientific perfection. As we, however, want it for 
the further progress of this treatise, we shall comm uin 
cate all we have heard of it un til the date of the present 
booh, And first we give an extract from the hook 
Sthhkhya . 

“ The anchorite spoke:* How many classes and species 
are there of living bodies ? J 

“ The sage replied: ‘ There are three classes of them— 
the spiritual .ones ..in the height, men in the middle, and 
animals in the depth. Their species are fourteen in 
number, eight of which belong to the spiritual beings: 
Brahman, India, Praj&pati, Saumya, Gandharva, Yak- 
sha, Eakshasa, and Ri^aca. Five species are those of 
the animals—cattle, wild beasts, birds, creeping things, 
and growvrtg things, ie. the trees. And, lastly, one 
species is represented by man/ ” 

The author of the same book has in another part of 
it given the following enumeration with different names: 
<f Brahman, Indra, Prajapati, Gandharva, Yaksha, Mk~ 
shnsa, Pitaras, Pi&icaT 

The Hindus are people who rarely preserve one and 
the same order of things, and in their enumeration of 
things there is much that is arbitrary. They use or 
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invent numbers of names, and who is to hinder or to 
Control them ? 

In the book Gitd : Vasudeva says: “ When th % first of 
p «g° 44 - the three primary forces prevails, it particularly applies 
itself to developing the intellect, purifying the senses, 
and producing action for the angels. Blissful rest is one 
of the consequences of this force, and liberation one of 
its results. 

“ When the second force prevails, it particularly ap¬ 
plies itself to developing cupidity* It will lead to 
fatigue, and induce to actions for the Yakslia and Rak- 
shasa. $jn. this case the recompense will be according 
to the action. 

If the third force prevails, it particularly applies 
itself to developing ignorance, and making people easily 
beguiled by their own wishes. Iinaily, it produces 
•wakefulness, carelessness, laziness, procrastination in 
fulfilling duties, and sleeping too long. If man acts, he 
acts for the classes of the Bhfita and Phjjlca, the devils, 
for the Preta who carry the spirits in the air, not in 
paradise and not. in hell. Lastly, this force will lead 
to punishment; man will be lowered from the stage 
of humanity, and will be changed into animals and 
plants; 1 ’ 

In another place the same author says: “ Belief and 
virtue are in the Deva among the spiritual beings. 
Therefore that man who resembles them believes in 
God, clings to him, and longs for him. Unbelief and 
vice are in the demons called A uira and Rfibshasa. 
That man who resembles them does not believe in God 
nor attend to his commandments. He tries to make 
the world godless, and is occupied with things which 
are harmful in this world and in the world beyond, and 
are of no use.” 

Tho author if we now combine these statements with each other, 
jdgbtdassM i{ will be evident that there is some confusion both in 

o i spiritual . 

bom& 8 . the names ana in their order. According to the most 
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popular view of the majority of the Hindus, there are 
the following eight, classes of spiritual beings: — 

x. The Dem or angels, to whom the north belongs. 

They specially belong to the Hindus. People say that 
Zoroaster made enemies of the Shamamyya or Bud¬ 
dhists by calling the devils by the name of the class of 
angels which they consider the highest, i.e. Item. And 
this usage has been transmitted from Magian times 
down to the Persian language of our days. 

2 . Daityu ’ddnaya, the demons who live in the 
south. To them everybody belongs who opposes the 
religion of the Hindus and persecutes the cows. Hot- 
withstanding the near relationship which exists between 
them and the Deva, there is, as Hindus maintain, no 
end of qu arrfellIng and fighting among them. 

3. Gmdharva, the musicians and singers who make 

music before the Deva. Their harlots are called Ap- 
saras. ■ " ■ 

4. Yaksha-, the treasurers or guardians of the Deva. 

5. Udicsham, demons of ugly and deformed shapes. 

6 . Kviinara, having human shapes but horses’ heads, 
being the contrary of the centaurs of the Greek, of 
whom the lower half has the shape of a horse, the upper 
half that of a man. The latter figure is that of the 
Zodiacal sign of Arcit&nens. 

y. Ndga, beings in the shape of serpents. 

8. Vidyddhara, demon-sorcerers, who exercise a 
certain witchcraft, but not such a one as to produce 
permanent results. 

If we consider this series of beings, we find the entwam* 
angelic power at the upper end and the demoniac at the 
lower, and between them there is much interblending. 

The qualities of these beings are different, inasmuch 
as they have attained this stage of life in + he course of 
metempsychosis by action , and actions are different on 
account of the three primary forces. They live very 
long, since they have entirely stripped off the bodies, 
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since they are free from all exertion, and are able to do 
tilings which are impossible to man. They serve man 
in whatever he desires, and are near him in cases of need. 

However,we can learn from the extract from Smhhhija, 
that this view is not correct. l f or Brahman, Indra, and 
Piaj&pati are not names of species, hut of individuals. 
Brahman and Prajlpati very nearly mean the same, 
but they bear different names on account of some 
quality or other. Indra is the ruler of the worlds. Be¬ 
sides, Vasudeva enumerates the Yaksha and Iiakshasa 
together in one and the same class of demons, whilst 
the Puranas represent the Yaksha as guardian-angels 
and the servants of guardian-angels. 

After all this, we declare that the spiritual beings 
which we have mentioned are one category, who have 
attained their present stage of existence by action dur¬ 
ing the time when they were human beings. They have 
left their bodies behind them, for bodies ax*e weights 
which impair the power and shorten the duration of 
life. Their qualities and conditions are different, in the 
same measure as one or other ol the lime primary forces 
prevails over them. The first force is peculiar to the 
Ueva, or angels who live in quietness and bliss. The 
predominant faculty of their mind is the comprehending 
of an idea without matter, as it is tho predominant 
faculty of the mind of man to comprehend the idea in 
matter. 

The third force is peculiar to the Pi&lca and Bhftta, 
whilst the second is peculiar to the classes between them. 

The Hindus say that the number of Deva is thirty- 
three koti or crore, of which eleven belong to Mahti- 
deva. Therefore this number is one of his surnames, 
and his name itself (MahMeva) points in this direction. 
The sum of the number of angels just mentioned would 
be 330,000,000. 

Further, they represent the Deva as eating and drink¬ 
ing, cohabiting,; living and dying, since they exist 



within matter, though in the most subtle and most 
simple kind of it, and since they have attained this by 
action, not by knowledge, The book Patanjali relates 
that Nanclikesvara offered many sacrifices to MaMdeva, 
and was in consequence transferred into paradise in his 
human shape; that Iridra, the ruler, had intercourse with 
the wife of Nahusha the Brahmin, and therefore was 
changed into a serpent by way of punishment. 

After the Deva oomess the class of the Pitaras, the on the pita- 
deceased ancestors, and after them the BJidta, human ijtehia.' 
beings who have attached themselves to the spiritual 
beings (.Deva), and stand in the middle between them 
and mankind. He who holds this degree, but without 
being free from the body, is called either JRmM or 
SiddJm or Muni, and these differ among themselves 
according to their qualities. Siddlia is he who has 
attained by his action the faculty to do in the world 
whatever he likes, but who does not aspire further, and 
does not exert himself on the path leading to liberation, 

He may ascend to the degree of a Rishi. If a Brahmin 
attains this degree,, he .is called Brahmarshi ; if the 
Kshatriya attains it, he is called Mdjarshi It .is not 
possible for the lower classes to attain this degree. 

ItisMs are the sages who, though they are only human 
beings, excel the angels on account of their knowledge. 

Therefore the angels learn from them, and above them 
there is none but .Brahman. 

After the Brahmarshi and Mjarshi come those classes 
of the populace which exist also among us, the castes, 
to whom we shall devote a separate chapter. 

All these latter being3 are ranged under matter, visiirm um 
Now, as regards the notion of that which is . above Briimmw, 
matter, we y tlmb the v\y is the middle between Sd UuSm. 
matter and the spiritual divine ideas' that are above 
matter, and that the three primary farces exist in the vXrj 
dynamically (£v Svvdfiei), So the v\r) } with all that is 
comprehended in it, is a bridge from above to below. 
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Any life which circulates in the v\r] under the exclu¬ 
sive influence of the First Cause, is called Brahman, 
Prajdpaii , and by many other names which occur in 
their religious law and tradition. It is identical with 
nature in so far as it is active, for all bringing into 
existence, the creation of the world also, is attributed 
by them to Brahman. 

Any life which circulates in thei/A?? under the influ¬ 
ence of the second force is called Niirdyana in the 
tradition of the Hindus, which means nature in so fax 11 
as it has reached the end of its action, and is now striv ¬ 
ing to preserve that which has been produced. Thus 
Ndrflyana strives so to arrange the world that it should 
endure. 

Any life which circulates in the vXtj under the Influ¬ 
ence of the third force is called Mahddem and feamkctm, 
but his best-known name is Budra. His work is 
destruction and annihilation, like nature in the last 
stages of its activity, when its power slackens. 

These three beings bear different names, as they cir¬ 
culate through the various degrees to above and below? 
and accordingly their actions are different. 

But prior to all these beings there is one source 
whence everything is derived, and in this unity they 
comprehend all three things, no more separating one 
from the other. This unity they call Vishnu , a name 
which more properly designates the middle force; but 
sometimes they do not even make a distinction between 
this middle force and the first muse (ie., they make 
vN&r&yana the causa causarumf 

Here there is an analogy between Hindus and Chris¬ 
tians, as the latter distinguish between the Three Per¬ 
sons and give them separate names, “Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, but unite them into one substance. 

This is what clearly results from a careful exami¬ 
nation of the Hindu doctrines* Of their traditional 
accounts, which are full of silly notions, we shall speak; 
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hereafter in the course of our explanation. You must 
not wonder if the Hindus, in their stories about the 
class of the Dev a, whom we have explained as angels, 
allow them all sorts of tilings, unreasonable in them- 
selves, some perhaps not objectionable, others decidedly 
objectionable, both of which the theologians of Islam 
would declare to be incompatible with the dignity and 
nature of angels. 

If von compare these traditions with those of the Greek 

~ f ,. (1 . .... .... lels. Stories 

Greeks regarding their own religion, you will cease to about zme. 
find the Hindu system strange. We have already men¬ 
tioned that they called the angels gods (p. 36). How 
consider their stories about Zeus, and you will under¬ 
stand the truth of our remark. As for anthropomor¬ 
phisms and traits of animal life which they attribute to 
him, we give the following tradition: “ When he was 
born, his father wanted to devour him; but his mother 
took a stone, wrapped rags round it, and gave him the 
stone to swallow, whereupon he went away,” This is 
also mentioned by Gaicnus in his Book of Speeches, 
where he relates that Philo had in an enigmatical way 
described the preparation of the <j>t\aw€iov <f)dp,uafcov in 
a poem of his by the following words:— 

0 Take red hair, .diffusing sweet odour, the offering to the gods, 

And of mm’s blood weigh weights'of the number of the mental 
faculties.” 

The poet means five pounds of saffron, because the senses 
are five. The weights of the other ingredients of the 
mixture he describes in similar enigmatic terms, of 
which Gfalenus gives a commentary, In the same 
poem occurs the following verse:— 

“And of the 'pseudonymous root 'which has grown in the district 
in which Zeiss was born.” 

To which Galenus adds: This is Andrapogon JVardus, 
which hears a false name, because it is called an ear of 
corn, although it is not an ear, but a root. The poet 



prescribes that it should be Cretan, because the mytlio- 
logists relate that Zeus was bom on the mountain 
Aucraiov in Greta, where his mother concealed him 
from his father Kronos, that he should not devour him 
as he had devoured others,” 

Besides, well-known story-books tell that he married 
certain women one after the other, cohabited with 
others, doing violence to them and not marrying them ; 
among them Europa, the daughter of Phoenix, who was 
taken from him by Asterios, king of Crete. After¬ 
wards she gave birth to two children from him, Minos 
and Khadamanthus. This happened long before the 
Israelites left the desert and entered Palestine. 

Another tradition is that lie died in Crete, and was 
buried there at the time of Samson the Israelite, being 
780 years of age ; that he was called Zms when he had 
become old, after lie had formerly been called Dios; and 
that the first who gave him this name was Cecrops, the 
first king of Athens. It was common to all of them 
to indulge in their lusts without any restraint, and to 
favour the business of the pander; and so far they were 
not unlike Zoroaster and King Gushtfisp when they 
desired to consolidate the realm and the rule {sic). 

Chroniclers maintain that'Cecrops and his successors 
are the source of all the vices among the Athenians, 
meaning thereby such things as occur in the story of 
Alexander, viz. that Nectanebus, king of Egypt, after 
having fled before Artaxerxes the Black and hiding in 
the capital of Macedonia, occupied himself with astro¬ 
logy and soothsaying; that he beguiled Olympias, the 
wife of King Philip, who was absent. He cunningly 
contrived to cohabit with her, showing himself to her 
in the figure of the god Ammon, as a serpent with two 
heads like rams’ heads. So she became pregnant with 
Alexander. Philip, on returning, was about to disclaim 
the paternity, but then he dreamt that it was the child 
of the god Ammon. Thereupon he recognised the child 
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as his, and spoke, “ Man cannot oppose the gods.” The 
combination of the stars had shown to Nectanebus that 
he would die at the hands of hi3 son. When then 
he died, at the hands of Alexander from a wound in 
the neck, he recognised that he was life (Alexander’s) 
father. 

The tradition of the Greeks is full of similar things. 

We shall relate similar subjects when speaking of the 
marriages of the Hindus. 

Now we return to our subject. Regarding that part Quotations' 

^ *** ^ t f roiu Aratof) 

of the nature of Zeus which has no connection with 
humanity, the Gf$eks say that he is Jupiter, the son of 
Saturn; for Saturn alone is eternal, not having been 
born, according to the philosophers of the Academy, as 
Gaietms says in the Booh of Deduction^ This is suffb 
ciently proved by the book of Aratos on the tiawopeva, 
for he begins with the praise of Zeus: 

■ £ We, mankind, do not leave him, nor can we do without' him ; 

Of him the roads are full, 

And the meeting-places of men. 

He is mild towards them ; 

He produces for them what they wish, and incites them to work, 

Remind jug them of the necessities of life, 

He indicates to them the times favourable 
For digging and ploughing for a good growth, 

Who has raised the signs and stars in heaven. 

Therefore we humiliate ourselves before him first and last” 

And then he praises the spiritual beings (the Muses). 

If you compare Greek theology with that of the Hindus, 
you will find that Brahman is described in the same 
way as Zeus by Aratos. 

The author of the commentary on the Qatvopeva of 
AratoS maintains that he deviated from the custom of 
the poets of his time in beginning with the gods; that 
it was his intention to speak of the celestial sphere. 

Further, he makes reflections on the origin of Asclepius, pa g e 4 s. 
like Galenus, and says : “We should like to know 

VOL. x. 
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which Zeus Aratos meant, the mystical or the physical 
one. For the poet Krat-es called the celestial sphere 
Zeus, and likewise Homer says: 

‘ Aa pieces of snow are cut off from Zeus' ” 

Aratos calls the ether and the air Zeus in the passage: 
“ The roads and the meeting-places are full of him, and 
we all must inhale him.” 

Therefore the philosophers of the Stoa maintain that 
Zeus is the spirit which is dispersed in the v\tj, and 
similar to our souls, is. the nature which rules every 
natural body. The author supposes that he is mild, 
since he is the cause of the good 5 therefore he is right 
in maintaining that he has not. only created men, but 
also the gods. 


Ill 


CHAPTER IX. 

ON THE CASTES, CALLED “COLOURS” (VAIiNA), AND ON 
THE CLASSES BELOW THEM. 

I:f a new order of things in political or social life is 
created by a man naturally ambitious of ruling, who 
by Ms character and capacity really deserves to be a 
ruler, a man of firm convictions and unshaken deter¬ 
mination, who even in times of reverses is supported by 
good luck, in so far as people then side with him in 
recognition of former merits of his, such an order is 
likely to become consolidated among those for whom 
it was created, and to continue as firth as the deeply 
rooted mountains. It will remain among them as- a 
generally recognised rule in all generations through the 
course of time and the flight of ages. If, then, this new 
form of state or society rests in some degree on religion, 
these twins, state and religion, are in perfect harmony, 
and their union represents the highest development of 
human society, all that men. can possibly desire. 

The kings of antiquity, who were industriously de¬ 
voted to the duties of their office, spent most of their 
care on the division of their subjects into different 
classes and orders, which they tried to preserve from 
.intermixture and disorder. Therefore they forbade 
people of different classes to have intercourse with each 
other, and laid upon each class a particular kind of 
work or art and handicraft. They did not allow any¬ 
body to transgress the limits of his class, and even 
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punished those who would not be content with their 
class. 

this is well illustrated by the history of the 
Pomous. ancient Chosroes (Khusrau), for they had created great 
institutions of this kind, which could not be broken 
through by the special merits of any individual nor by 
bribery. When Ardashir ben Babak restored the Per¬ 
sian empire, he also restored the classes or castes of the' 
population in the follo wing way 

The first class were the knights and princes. 

The second class the monks, the fire-priests, and the 
lawyers. . 

The third class the physicians, astronomers, and other 
men of science. 

The fourth class the husbandmen and artisans. 

And within these classes there were subdivisions, dis¬ 
tinct from each other, like the species within a genus. 
All institutions of this kind are like a pedigree, as long 
as their origin is remembered; hut when once their 
origin ha3 been forgotten, they become, as it were, the 
stable property of the whole nation, nobody any more 
questioning its origin.- And forgetting is the necessary 
result of any long period of time, of a long succession 
of centuries and generations. 

Among the Hindus institutions of this kind abound. 
We Muslims, of course, stand entirely on the other side 
of the question, considering all men as equal, except in 
piety; and this is the greatest obstacle which prevents 
any approach or understanding between Hindus and 
Muslims. 

The four The Hindus call their castes varna. ie. colours , and 

cantos. 

from a genealogical point of view they call them jdtaha y 
rago 49. i,e. births. These castes are from the very beginning 
only four, 

I. The highest caste are the Brfihmana, of whom the 
books of the Hindus tell that they were created from 
the head of Brahman. And as Brahman is only another 
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name for the force called nature, and the head is the 
highest part of the animal body, the Brahman a are the 
choice part; of the whole genus. Therefore the Hindus 
consider them as the very best of mankind, 

II. The next caste are the Kshatriya, who were 
created, as they say, from the shoulders and hands of 
Brahman. Their degree is not much below that of the 
Brfthmana. 

III. After them follow the Taisya, who were created 
from the thigh of Brahman. 

IV. The Sudra, who were created from his feet. 

Between the latter two classes there is no very 

great distance* Much, however, as these classes differ 
from each other, they live together in the same towns 
and villages, mixed together in the same houses and 
lodgings. 

After the Sftdra follow the people called Antya/ja, who Loir-cast© 
render various kinds of services, who are not reckoned v '° viG ' 
amongst any caste, but only as members of a certain, 
craft or profession. There are eight classes of them, 
who freely intermarry with each other, except the fuller, 
shoemaker, and weaver, for no others would condescend 
to have anything to do with them. These eight guilds 
are the fuller, shoemaker, juggler, the basket and shield 
maker, the sailor, fisherman, the hunter of wild animals 
and of birds, and the weaver. The four castes do not 
live together with them in one and the same place. 

These guilds live near the villages and towns of the 
four castes, but outside them. 

The people called BMi, Poma (Bomba), Candida, 
and Badhatau (sic) are not reckoned amongst any caste 
or guild. They are occupied with dirty work, like the 
cleansing of the villages and other services. They are 
considered as one sole class, and distinguished only by 
their occupations. In fact, they are considered like 
illegitimate children ; for according to general opinion 
they descend from a Sftdra father and a Brahmani 
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mother as the children of fornication; therefore they 
are degraded outcasts. 

Spatioru TJie Hindus S ive to every single man of the four 

aldpnS 08 cas ^ es characteristic names, according to their occu¬ 
pations and modes of life. Ejj. the Brahmana is in 
general called by this name as long as he does. Iris work 
staying at home. When he is busy with the service 
of one fire, he is called ishtin; if lie, serves three fires, he 
is called agnihdtrin; if he besides offers an offering to 
the fire, he is called dihshita. And as it is with the 
Jh&bmaiia, so is it also with the other castes. Of the 
classes beneath . the castes, the Hfidi are the best spoken 
of, because they keep themselves free from everything 
unclean. ’.Next follow the Donia, who play on the lute 
and sing. The still lower classes practise as a trade 
killing and the inflicting of judicial punishments. The 
worst of. all are the Badhatau, who not only devour the 
flesh of dead animals, but even of dogs and other 
■beasts. 

ti™8rah. 0f . Eacl1 of fciie four castes, when eating together, must 
nmis." form a group for themselves, one group not being 
allowed to comprise two men of different castes. If’ 
further, in the group of the Br&bnmna there are two 
men. who live at enmity with each other, and the. seat 
of the one is by the side of the other, they make a 
barrier between the two seats by placing' a board 
between them, or by spreading a piece of dress, or in 
some other way; and if there is only a line drawn 
between them, they are considered as separated. Since 
it is forbidden to eat the remains of a meal, every single 
man must have his own food for himself; for if any one 
of tire party who are eating should take of the food from 
one and the same plate,, that which remains in the plate 
becomes, after the first eater has taken part, to him who 
'.igoso. wants to take as the second, the remains of the meal , 
and such is forbidden. 

Such is the condition of the four castes. Arjuna 
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asked about the nature of the four castes and what 
must be their moral qualities, whereupon Vasudeva 
answered: 

“The BriUimana must have an ample intellect, a 
quiet heart, truthful speech, much patience; he must 
be master of his senses, a lover of justice, of evident 
purity, always directed upon worship, entirely bent 
upon religion. 

“ The Kshatriya must fill the hearts with terror, must 
be brave and high-minded, must have ready speech and 
a liberal hand, not minding dangers, only intent upon 
carrying the great tasks of his calling to a happy end. 

“The Vaisya is to occupy himself with agriculture, 
with the acquisition of cattle, and with trade. 

“The SMra is to endeavour to render services and 
attention to each of the preceding classes, in order to 
make himself liked by them. 

“ If each member of these castes adheres to his cus¬ 
toms and usages, he will obtain the happiness he wishes 
for, supposing that he is not negligent in the worship of 
God, not forgetting to remember him in his most im¬ 
portant avocations. But if anybody wants to quit the 
works and duties of his caste and adopt those of another 
caste, even if it would bring a certain honour to the 
latter, it is a sin, because it is a transgression of the 
rule.” 

Further, VAsudeva speaks, inspiring him with courage 
to fight the enemy: “Dost thou not know, O man with 
the long arm, that thou art a Kshatriya; that thy race 
has been created brave, to rush boldly to the charge, 
to care little for the vicissitudes of time, never to give 
way whenever their soul has a foreboding of coming 
misfortune? for only thereby is the reward to be ob¬ 
tained. If he conquers, he obtains power and good 
fortune. If he perishes, he obtains paradise and bliss. 
Besides, thou showest weakness in the presence of the 
enemy, and seemest melancholy at the prospect of 




killing tliis Lost ; but ib will be infinitely worse if tby 
name will spread as that of a timid, cowardly man, that 
thy reputation among the heroes and the experienced 
warriors will be gone, that thou wilt be out of their 
sight, and thy name no longer be remembered among 
them. I do not know a worse punishment than such 
a state, Death is better than to expose thyself to the 
consequences of ignominy. If, therefore, God has 
ordered thee to fight, if he has deigned to confer upon 
thy caste the task of fighting and has created thee for 
it, carry out his order and perform his will with a 
determination which is free from any desire, so that 
thy action be exclusively devoted to him/" 
iMokslia imd Hindus differ among themselves as to which of these 
oustea. castes is capable of attaining to liberation; for, according 

to some, only the Brakmana and Kshatriya are capable 
of it, since the others cannot learn the Veda, whilst 
according to the Hindu philosophers, liberation is 
common to all castes and to the whole human race, if 
their intention of obtaining it is perfect. This view 
is based on the saying of Vyasa : “ Learn to know 
the twenty-five things thoroughly. Then you may 
follow whatever religion you like; you will no doubt 
be liberated/' This view is also based on the fact 
that. Vasudeva was a descendant of a Sudra family, 
and also on the following saying of his, which he 
addressed to Arjuna : God distributes recompense 
without injustice and without partiality. He reckons 
the good as bad if people in doing good forget him ; he 
reckons the bad as good if people in doing bad remem¬ 
ber him and do not forget him, whether those people be 
Vai£ya or Sudra or women. How much more will this 
Pages*. be the case when they are Brahmana or Kshatriya/' 


CHAPTER X, 

ON THE SOURCE OF THEIR RELIGIOUS AND CIVIL LAW, 

ON PROPHETS, AND ON THE QUESTION WHETHER 
SINGLE LAWS CAN BE ABROGATED OR NOT. 

The ancient Greeks received their religious ana civil reugfcm 
laws from sages among them who were called to theffi" 
work, and of whom their countrymen believed that their Huge*, 
they received divine help, like Solon, Draco, Pythagoras, 

Minos, and others. Also their kings did the same; for 
Mianos (sic), when ruling over the islands of the sea 
and over the Cretans about two hundred years after 
Moses, gave them laws, pretending to have received 
them from Zeus. About the same time also Minos (sic) 
gave ii:ia laws. 

At the time of Darius I., the successor of Cyrus, the 
Romans sent messengers to the Athenians, and received 
from them the laws in twelve books, under which they 
lived till the rule of Pompilius (Niuna). This king 
gave them new laws; he assigned to the year twelve 
months, whilst up to that time it had only had ten 
months. It appears that he introduced his innovations 
against the will of the Romans, for he ordered them to 
use as instruments of barter in commerce pieces of 
pottery and hides instead of silver, which seems on 
his part to betray a certain anger against rebellious 
subjects. 

In the first chapter of the Boole of Laws of Plato, the 
Athenian stranger says: “ Who do you think was the law,. ' 
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ii rst who gave laws to yo u ? Was he an angel or a man ? ” 
The man of Cnossus said: “He was an angel. In 
truth, with us it was Zeus, but with the Lacedemonians, 
as they maintain, the legislator was Apollo.” 

Further, he says in the same chapter: “It is the 
duty of the legislator, if he comes from G od, to make 
the acquisition of the greatest virtues and of the highest 
justice the object of his legislation.” 

He describes the laws of the Cretans as rendering 
perfect the happiness of those who make the proper 
use of them, because by them they acquire all the 
human good which is dependent upon the divine good. 

The Athenian says in the second chapter of the 
same book: “ The gods, pitying mankind as born for 
trouble, instituted for them feasts to the gods, the 
Muses, Apollo the ruler of the Muses, and to Dionysos, 
who gave men wine as a remedy against the bitterness 
of old age, that old men should again be young by 
forgetting sadness, and by bringing back the character 
of the soul from the state of affliction to the state of 
soundness.” 

Further he says : “ They have given to men by in¬ 
spiration the arrangements for dancing, and the equally 
weighed rhythm as a reward for fatigues, and that they 
may become accustomed to live together with them in 
feasts and joy. Therefore they call one kind of their 
music praises, with an implied allusion to the prayers 
to the gods.” 

Such was the case with the Greeks, and it is precisely 
the same with the Hindus. For they believe that their 
religious law and its single precepts derive their origin 
from Rishis, their sages, the pillars of their religion, 
and not from the prophet, i.e. Mir&yana, who, when 
coming into this world, appears in some human figure. 
But lie only comes in order to cut away some evil 
matter which threatens the world, or to set the world 
right again when anything lias gone wrong. Further, no 



law can be exchanged or replaced by another, for they* . 
use the laws simply as they iind them. Therefore they ■ 
can dispense with prophets, as far as law and worship 
are concerned, though in other affairs of the, creation 
they sometimes want them. 

As for the question of the abrogation of laws, it 
seems that this is not impossible with the Hindus, for amenta tor 
they say that many things which are now forbidden 
were allowed before the coming of 'Vasudeva, e.g. the 
flesh of cows. Such changes are necessitated by the 
change of the nature of man, and by their being too 
feeble to bear the whole burden of their duties. To 
these changes also belong the changes of the matri¬ 
monial system and of the theory of descent. For in 
former times there were three modes of determining 
descent or relationship: 

1. The child born to a man by his legitimate wife is 

the child of the father, as is the custom with us and system*, 
with the Hindus. 

2. If a man marries a woman and has a child by her; 
if, further, the marriage-contract, stipulates that the 
children of the woman will belong to her father, the 
child is considered as the child of its grandfather who 
made that stipulation, and not a 3 the child of its father 
who engendered it. 

3. If a stranger has a child by a ixlarried woman, the 
child belongs to her husband, since the wife being, as it 
were, the soil in which the child has grown, is the pro¬ 
perty of the husband, always presupposing that the 
sowing, ie. the cohabitation, takes place with liis con¬ 
sent. 

According to this principle, P&pdu was considered as 
the son of S&ntanu; for this king had been cursed by v y &. “ 
an anchorite, and in consequence was unable to cohabit 
with his wives, which was the more provoking to him 
as he had not yet any children. Now he asked Vyasa, 
the son of Paraiara, to procreate for him children from 
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Ins wives in his place. Pandu sent Mm one, but she 
was afraid of him when he eohabifcated with her, and 
trembled, in consequence of which she conceived a 
sickly child of yellow hue. Then the king sent him a 
second woman; she, too, felt much reverence for him, 
and wrapped herself up in her veil, and in consequence 
she gave birth to Dhritarfehtra, who was blind and 
unhealthy. Lastly, he sent him a third woman, whom 
he enjoined to put aside all fear and reverence with 
regard to the saint. Laughing and in high spirits, she 
went in to him, and conceived from him a child of 
moon-like beauty, who excelled all men In boldness and 
cunning. 

The four sons of Pandu had one wife in common, 
who stayed one month with each of them alternately. 
In the books of the Hindus it is told that Paraiara, the 
hermit, one day travelled in a boat in which there was 
also a daughter of the boatman. Pie fell in love with 
her, tried to seduce her, and finally she yielded; but 
there was nothing on the bank of the river to bide 
them from the looks of the people. However, instan¬ 
taneously there grew a tamarisk-tree to facilitate their 
purpose. Now he cohabited with her behind the tama¬ 
risk, and made her conceive, whereupon she became 
pregnant with this his excellent son Vy&sa. 

All these customs have now been abolished and ab¬ 
rogated, and therefore we may infer from their tradi¬ 
tion that in princi ple the abrogation of a law is allowable. 

As regards unnatural kinds of marriage, we must 
state that such exist still in our time, as they also 
existed in the times of Arab heathendom ; for the 
people inhabiting the mountains stretching from the 
region of Panchir into the neighbourhood of Kashmir 
live under the rule that several brothers have one wife 
in common. Among the heathen Arabs, too, marriage 
was of different kinds:— 

1* An Arab ordered his wife to be sent to a certain 
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iiian to demand sexual intercourse with him; then he 
abstained from her during, the whole time of her preg¬ 
nancy, since he wished to have from her a generous 
offspring. This is identical with the third kind of 
marriage among the Hindus, 

2. A second kind was this, that the one Arab said to 
the other, “Cede me your wife, and I will cede you 
mine/' and thus they exchanged their wives. 

3. A third'kind is this, that several men cohabited 
with one wife. When, then, she gave birth to a child, 
she declared who was the father; and if she did not 
know it, the fortune-tellers had to know it. 

4 The Mkdh-dmaU (= matrimonium exosum), it. 
when a man married the widow of his father or of his 
son, the child of such a marriage was called daizan . 

This is nearly the same as a certain Jewish, marriage, 
for the Jews have the law that a man must marry the 
widow of his brother, if the latter has not left children, 
and create a line of descent for his deceased brother; 
and the offspring is considered as that of the deceased 
man, not as that of the real father. Thereby they want 
to prevent his memory dying out in the world. In 
Hebrew they call a man who is married in this way 
Ydbh&m, 

There was a similar institution among the Magians. Mardago 
In the book of Tausar, the great herhadh, addressed to Sent 
Padashv&r-girsMh, as an answer to Ins attacks on. 
Ardashir the son of B&bak, we find a description of the 
institution of a man’s being married as the substitute 
for another man, which existed among the Persians. 

If a matt dies without leaving male offspring, people 
are to examine the case. If he leaves a wife, they 
marry her to his nearest relative. If he does not leave 
a wife, they marry his daughter or the nearest related 
woman to the nearest related male of the family. 

If there is no woman of his family left, they woo by 
means of the money of the deceased a woman for his 
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family, and marry her to some male relative. The 
child of sncli a marriage is considered as the offspring 
of the deceased. 

Whoever neglects this duty and does not fulfil it, 
kills innumerable souls, since he cuts off the progeny 
and the name of the deceased to all eternity. 

We have here given an account of these things in 
order that the reader may learn by the comparative 
treatment of the subject how much superior the insti¬ 
tutions of Islam are, and how much more plainly this 
contrast brings out all customs and usages, differing 
from those of Islam, in their essential foulness. 


CHAPTER XL 

ABOUT THE BEGINlTOfG OF IDOL-WORSHIP, AM) A 
DESCRIPTION OF THE INDIVIDUAL IDOLS. 

It is well known that the popular mind leans towards 
the sensible world, and has an aversion to the world of 
abstract thought which is only understood by highly 
educated people, of whom iu every time and every 
place there are only few. And as common people will 
only acquiesce in pictorial representations, many of the 
leaders of religious communities have so far deviated 
from the right path, as to give such imagery in their 
books and houses of worship, like the Jews and Chris¬ 
tians, and, more than all, the Manichseaus. These 
words of mine would at once receive a sufficient illus¬ 
tration if, for example, a picture of the Prophet were 
made, or of Mekka and the Ka'ba, and were shown to 
an uneducated man or woman. Their joy in looking 
at the thing would bring them to kiss the picture, to 
rub their cheeks against it, and to roll themselves in 
the dust before it, as if they were seeing not the picture, 
but the original, and were in this way, as if they were 
present in the holy-places, performing the rites of pil¬ 
grimage, the great and the small ones. 

This is the cause which leads to the manufacture of 
idols, monuments in honour of certain much venerated 
persons, prophets, sages, angels, destined to keep alive 
their memory when they are absent or dead, to create 
for them a lasting place of grateful veneration in the 
hearts of men when they die. Put when much time 
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passes by after the setting up of the monument, genera¬ 
tions and centuries, its origin is forgotten, it becomes a 
matter of custom, and its veneration a rule for general 
practice. This being deeply rooted in the nature of 
man, the legislators of antiquity tried to influence them 
from this weak point of theirs. Therefore they made 
the veneration of pictures and similar monuments ob¬ 
ligatory on them, as is recounted in historic records, 
both for -the times before and after the lleluge. Some 
people even pretend to know that all mankind, before 
God sent them his prophets, were one large idolatrous 
body. 

The followers of the Thora fix the beginning of ido¬ 
latry in the days of Serdgh, the great-grandfather of 
Abraham. The Romans have, regarding this question, 
the following tradition:—Romulus and Rohmmis (!), 
the two brothers from the country of the Franks, on 
having ascended the throne, built the city of Rome. 
Then Romulus killed his brother, and the consequence 
was a long succession of intestine troubles and wars. 
Finally, Romulus humiliated himself, and then he 
dreamt that there would only be peace on condition 
that he. placed his brother on the throne. Row he got 
a golden image made of him, placed it at his side, and 
henceforward lie used to say, “ We (not-/) have ordered 
thus and thus,” which since has become the general 
use of kings. Thereupon the troubles subsided. He 
founded a feast and a play to amuse and to gain over 
those who bore him ill-will on account, of the murder 
of his brother. Resides, he erected a monument to the 
sun, consisting of four images on four horses, the green 
one for the earth, the blue for the water, the red for the 
fire, and the white for the air. This monument is still 
in Rome in our days. 

Since, however, here we have to explain the system and 
the theories of the Hindus on the subject, we shall now 
mention their ludicrous views; but we declare at once 



that they are held only by the common uneducated 
people. For those who march on the path to liberation, 
or those who study philosophy and theblogy, and who 
desire abstract truth which they call $dni 7 are entirely 
free from worshipping anything but God alone, ancl 
would never dream of worshipping an image manufac¬ 
tured to represent him. A tradition illustrative of 
this is that which Saunaka told the king Pariksha in 
these words:— 

There was once a king called Ambailsha, who had 
obtained an empire as large as he had wished for. But 
afterwards he came to.like it no longer; ho retired from 
the world, and exclusively occupied himself with wor¬ 
shipping and praising God for a long time, Finally, 
God appeared to him in the shape of Indra, the prince 
of the angels, riding on an elephant. He spoke to the 
king: “ Demand whatever you like, and I will give it 
you.” 

The king answered: “I rejoice in seeing thee, and 
I am thankful for the good fortune and help thou 
hast given; but I do not demand anything from thee, 
but only from him who created thee.” 

Indra said: “The object of worship i3 to receive a 
noble reward. Realise, therefore, your object, and accept 
the reward from him from whom hitherto you have 
obtained your wishes, and do not pick and choose, 
saying, 4 Not from thee, but from another/ ” 

The king answered: “ The earth has fallen to my lot, 
but I do not care for all that is in it. The object of 
my worship is to see the Lord, and that thou canst not 
give me. Why, therefore, should I demand the fulfil¬ 
ment of my desire from thee ? ” 

Indra said: “ The whole world and whoever is upon 
it are obedient to me. Who are you that you dare to 
oppose me'? ” 

The king answered: “I, too, hear and obey, but I 
worship Aim from whom thou hast received this power, 
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wlio is the lord of the universe, who has protected thee 
against the attacks of the two kings, Sail and Hiran- 
y&ksha. Therefore let me do as / like, and turn away 
from me with my farewell greeting.” 

Indra said : “ If you will absolutely oppose me, X will 
kill you and annihilate you.” 

The king answered: “People say that happiness is 
envied, but not so misfortune. He who retires from 
the world is envied by the angels, and therefore they 
will try to lead him astray, I am one of those who 
have retired from the world and entirely devoted them¬ 
selves to worship, and I shall not give it up as long as 
s r ' I live, I do not know myself to be guilty of a crime 
for which I should deserve to be killed by thee. If 
thou killer t me without any offence on my part, it is 
thy concern. What dost thou want from me If my 
thoughts are entirely devoted to God, and nothing else 
is blended with them, thou art not able to do me any 
harm. Sufficient for me is the worship with which I 
am occupied, and now I return to it.” 

As the king now went on worshipping, the Lord 
appeared to him in the shape of a man of the grey 
lotus colour, riding on a bird called Garuda, holding in 
one of the four' hands the iaiikha, a sea-shell which 
people blow when riding on elephants; in the second 
hand the cciJcra, a round, cutting, orbicular weapon, 
which cuts everything it hits right through ; in the 
third an amulet, and in the fourth pacfana, ie. the red 
lotus. When the king saw him, lie shuddered from 
reverence, prostrated himself and uttered many praises. 
The Lord quieted his terrified mind and promised him 
that he should obtain everything he wished for. The 
king spoke: “I had obtained an empire which nobody 
disputed with me; I was in conditions of life not 
troubled by sorrow or sickness. It was as if the 
whole world belonged to me. But then I turned away 
from it, after I had understood that the good of the 



world is really bad in the end. I do not wish for any¬ 
thing except what I now have. The only tiling I now 
wish for is to be liberated from this fetter ” 


The Lord spoke : “ That you will obtain by keeping 
aloof from the world, by being alone, by uninterrupted 
meditation, and by restraining your senses to yourself,” 

The king spoke: “ Supposing that I am able to do 
so through that sanctity which the Lord has deigned 
to bestow upon me, how should any other man be able 
to do so ? for man wants eating and clothing, which 
connects him with the world. How is he to think of 
anything else ? ” 

The Lord spoke: “ Occupy yourself with your empire 
in as straightforward and prudent a way as possible; 
turn vour thoughts upon me when you are engaged in 
civilising the world and protecting its inhabitants, in 
giving alms, and in everything you do. And if you are 
overpowered by human forgetfulness, make to yourself 
an image like that in which you see me; offer to it 
perfumes and flowers, and make it a memorial of me, 
so that you may not forget me. If you. are in sorrow, 
think of me; if you. speak, speak in my name; if you 
act, act for me.” 

The king spoke: “ How I know what I have to do 
in general, but honour me further by instructing me 
in the details.” 

The Lord spoke: “ That I have done already. I have 
inspired your judge Yasishtha with all that is required. 
Therefore rely upon him in all questions ” 

Then the figure disappeared from his sight. The 
king returned into his residence and did as he had 
been ordered. 

From Aha u time, the Hindus say, people make idols, 
some with four hands like the appearance we have 
described, others with two hands, as the story and 
description require, and conformably to the being which 
is to be represented. 
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Another story of theirs is the followingBrahman 
had a son called N&rada, who had no other desire but 
that of seeing the Lord. It was his custom, when he 
walked about, to hold a stick. If he threw it down, 
it became a serpent, and he was able to do miracles 
with. it. He never went without it. One day being 
engrossed in meditation on the object of his hopes, he 
saw a, fire from afar. . He went towards it, and then a 
voice spoke to him out of the fire: “What you demand 
and wish is impossible. You cannot see me save 
thus.” When he looked in that direction, lie saw a 
fiery appearance in something like human shape. 
Henceforward it lias been the custom to erect idols of 
certain shapes. 

A famous idol of theirs was that of Mult&n, dedicated 
to the sun, and therefore called Aditya. It was of wood 
and covered with red Cordovan leather; in its two eyes 
were two red rubies. It is said to have been made in 
the last Kritayuga. Suppose that it was made in the 
very end of Kritayuga, the time, which has since elapsed 
amounts to 216,432 years. When Muhammad Ibu 
AMsim Ibn Almunabbih conquered Multfin, he in¬ 
quired how the town had become so very flourishing 
and so many treasures had there been accumulated, and 
then he found out that this idol was the cause, for 
there came pilgrims from all sides to visit it. There¬ 
fore he thought it beat to have the idol where it was, 
hut he hung a piece of cow’s-flesh on its neck by way 
of mockery. On the same place a mosque was built. 
When then the Ifarmatians occupied MuMri, -Talarm 
Ibn Shaib&n, the usurper, broke the idol into pieces 
and killed its priests. He made his mansion, which 
was a castle built of brick on an elevated place, the 
mosque instead of the old mosque, which he ordered to 
be shut from hatred against anything that had been 
done under the dynasty of the Caliphs of the house of 
’Urnayya. When afterwards the blessed Prince Mali- 
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mild swept away their rule from those countries, he 
made again the old mosque the place of the Friday- 
worship, and the second one was left to decay. At 
present it is only a barn-floor, where bunches of Hanna 
(Laivsonict inermis) axe bound together. 

If we now subtract from the above-mentioned num¬ 
ber of years the hundreds, tens, and units, ie. the 432 
years, as a kind of arbitrary equivalent for the sum of 
about 100 years, by which the rise of the Karma,tians 
preceded our time, we get as the remainder 216,000 
years for the time of the end of the Kritayuga, and 
about the epoch of the era of the Hijra. How, then, 
could wood have lasted such a length of time, and 
particularly in a place where the air and the soil are 
rather wet? God knows best! 

The city of I&neshax is highly venerated by the 
Hindus. The idol of that place is called Getkrasv&min, 
i.e. the owner of the cafou, a weapon which we have 
already described (page 114). It is of bronze/* and is 
nearly the size of a man. It is now lying in the hippo¬ 
drome in. Ghazna, together with the Lord of S&mandth, 
which is. a representation of the perns of Mahadeva, 
called Linger Of Soman&th we shall hereafter speak in 
the proper place. This Cakrasv&min is said to have 
been made in the time of Bh&rata as a memorial of wars 
connected with this name. 

In Inner Kashmir, about two or three days’ journey 
from the capital in the direction towards the mountains 
of Bolbr, there is a wooden idol called tidrada, which is 
much venerated and frequented by pilgrims. 

We shall now communicate a whole chapter from the 
book Scmfvitd relating to the construction of idols, 
which will help the student thoroughly to comprehend 
the present subject. 

Yarahamihira says : “If the figure is made to repre¬ 
sent Hama the son of Dasaratha, or Bali the son of 
Virocana, give it the height of 120 digits/’ i.e . of idol 
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digits , which must be reduced by one-tenth to become 
com mon digits, in this case ic8. 

“ To the idol of Vishnu give eight hands, or four, or 
two, and on the left side under the breast give him the 
figure of the woman Sri, If you give him eight hands, 
place in. the right hands a sword, a club of gold or iron, 
an arrow, and make''the fourth hand as it it were draw- 
57, ing water; in the left hands give him a shield, a bow, a 
cakra, and a conch, 

“ If you give him four hands, omit the bow and the 
arrow, the sword and shield. 

“ If you give him two hands, let the right hand be 
drawing water, the left holding a conch. 

“It the figure is to represent Baladeva, the brother of 
Mrayana, put earrings into his ears, and give him eyes 
of a drunken man. 

“ If you make both figures, N&rayana and Baladeva, 
join with them their sister BJmgavati (Durg&=Ek 4 - 
nair 4 £i), her left hand resting on her hip a little away 
from the side, and her right hand holding a. lotus. 

“If you make her four-handed, place In the right hands 
a rosary and a hand drawing water; in the left hands, a 
book and a lotus. 

“ If you make her eight-handed, place in the left hands 
the kamandalu , i.e. a pot, a lotus, bow and book; in the 
right hands, a rosary, a mirror, an arrow, and a water¬ 
drawing hand. 

“ If the figure is to represent Samba, the son of Vishnu, 
put only a club in his right hand. If it is to represent 
Pradyumna, the son of Vishnu, place in his right hand 
an arrow, in his left hand a bow. And if you make 
their two wives, place in their right hand a sword, in 
the left a buckler, 

“ The idol of Brahman has four faces towards the four 
sides, and is seated on a lotus. 

“ The idol of Skanda, the son of Mahftdeva, is a boy 
riding on a peacock, his hand holding a saJcti, a weapon 
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like a double-edged sword, which has in the middle a 
pestle like that of a mortar. 

“Tire idol Indra holds in its hand a weapon called 
vajra, of diamond. It has a similar handle to the iakti, 
hut on each side it lias two swords which join at the 
handle. On liis front place a third eye, and make him 
ride on a white elephant with four tusks. 

“ Likewise make on the front of the idol of Mahade va 
a third eye right above, on his head a crescent, in his 
hand a weapon called i Mia, similar to the club but with 
three branches,'and a sword; and let his left hand hold 
his wife Gaurl, the daughter ' of Hiruavant, whom he 
presses to his bosom from the side. 

“ To the idol Jina, i:e. Buddha, give a face and limbs as 
beautiful as possible, make the lines in the palms of his 
hands and feet like a lotus, and represent him seated 
on a lotus ; give him grey hair, and represent him with 
a placid expression, as if he were the father of creation, 

b [ f you make Arhant, the figure of another body of 
Buddha, represent him as a naked youth with a fine 
face, beautiful, whose hands reach down to the knees, 
with the figure of Sri, his wife, under the left breast. 

“The idol, of Eevanta, the son of the sun, rides on a 
horse like a huntsman. 

“ The idol of Yima, the angel of death, rides on a 
buffalo, and holds a club in his hand. 

« The idol of Kubera, the treasurer, wears a crown, has 
a big stomach and wide hips, and is riding on a man. 

“ The idol of the sun has a red face like the pith of 
the red lotus, beams like a diamond, has protruding 
limbs, rings in the ears, the neck adorned with pearls 
which hang down over the breast, wears a crown of 
several compartments, holds in his hands two lotuses, 
and is clad in the dress of the Northerners which reaches 
down to the ankle. 

“If you represent the Seven Mothers, represent several 
of them together in one figure, Brahmani with four faces 
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towards the four directions, Kaum&ri with six faces, 
Vaishnavl with four hands, TMihi with a hog’s head 
on a human body, Indrfmi with many eyes ancl a club 
in her hand, Blmgavatl (JDurgl) sitting as people 
generally sit, Camundct ugly, with protruding teeth 
and a slim waist. Further join with them the sons of, 
Mahadeva, Kshetraphla with bristling hair, a sour face, 
and an ugly figure, but Vinayaka with an elephant’s 
head on a human body, with four hands, as we have 
heretofore described.” 

The worshippers of these idols kill sheep and buffaloes 
with axes ( leutdra ), that they may nourish themselves 
with their blood. All .idols are constructed according to 
certain measures determined by idol-jingers for every 
single limb, but sometimes they differ regarding the 
measure of a limb. If the artist keeps the right 
measure and does not make anything too large nor too 
small, he is free from sin, and is, sure that the being 
which he represented will not visit him with any 
mishap. “If he makes the idol one cubit high and 
together with the throne two cubits, he will obtain 
health and wealth. If he makes it higher still, he will 
bo praised. 

“ But he must know that making the idol too large, 
especially that of the Sun, will hurt the ruler, and 
making it too small will hurt the artist. If he gives it 
a thin belly, this helps and furthers the famine in the 
country; if he gives it a lean belly, this ruins property. 

“ If the hand of the artist slips so as to produce some¬ 
thing like a wound, he will have a wound in his own 
body which will kill him. 

“ If it is not completely even on both sides, so that 
the one shoulder is higher than the other, his wife will 
perish. 

“ If he turns the eye upward, he will be blind for 
lifetime ; if lie turns it downward, be will have many 
troubles and sorrows.” 






If the statue is made of some precious stone, it is 
better than if it were made of wood, and wood is better 
than clay. “The benefits of a statue of precious stone 
will be common to all the men and women of the 
empire. A golden statue will bring power to him who 
erected it, a statue of silver wall bring him renown, one 
of bronze will bring him an increase of his rule, one of 
stone the acquisition of Landed property” 

The Hindus honour their idols on account of those 
who erected them, not on account of the material of 
which they are made. We have already mentioned 
that the idol of Multan was of wood. E.g . the ling a 
which R&ina erected when he had finished the war with 
the demons was of sand, which he had heaped up with 
his own hand. But. then it became petrified all at once, 
since the astrologically correct moment for the erecting 
of the monument fell before the moment when the 
workmen had finished the cutting of the stone monu¬ 
ment which BAroa originally had ordered. Regarding 
the building of the temple and its peristyle, the cutting 
of the trees of four different lands, the astrological 
determination of the favourable moment for the erec¬ 
tion, the celebration of the rites due on such an occa¬ 
sion, regarding all this' Eftma. gave very long and tedious* 
instructions. Further, he ordered that servants and 
priests to minister to the idols should be nominated 
from different classes of the people. “ To the idol of 
Vishnu are devoted the class called Bhftgavata ; to the 
idol of the Sun, the Maga, Le. the Magians; to the idol 
of MahMeva, a class of saints, anchorites with long 
hair, who cover their skin with ashes, hang on their 
persons the bones of dead people, and swim in the 
pools. The Brahmana are devoted to the Eight 
Mothers, the Shamanians to Buddha, to Arhant the 
class called Nagna, On the whole, to each idol certain 
people are devoted who constructed it, for those know 
best how to serve it” 
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Quotation Our object in mentioning all this mad raving was to 
ihowinV'' teach the reader the accurate description of an idol, if 
nottoixj 13 he happens to see one, and to illustrate what we have 
wuhT" said before, that such idols are erected only for unedu¬ 
cated low-class people of little understanding; that the 
Hindus never made an idol of any supernatural being, 
much less of God; and, lastly, to show how the crowd 
is kept in thraldom by all kinds of priestly tricks and 
deceits. Therefore the book Gitd says : “Many people 
try to approach me in their aspirations through some¬ 
thing which, is different from me; they try to insinuate 
themselves into my favour by giving alms, praise, and 
prayer to something besides me. I, however, confirm 
and help them in all these doings of theirs, and make 
them attain the object of their wishes, because I am 
able to dispense with therm” 

In the same hook V&sudeva speaks to Arjuna: "Do 
you not see that most of those who wish for something 
address themselves in offering and worshipping to the 
several classes of spiritual beings } and to the sun, rnoon, 
and other celestial bodies ? If now God does not dis¬ 
appoint their hopes, though he in no way stands in 
need of their worship, if he even gives them more than 
they asked for, and if he gives them, their wishes in 
such a way as though they were receiving them from 
that to which they had addressed their prayers—viz. 
the idol—they will proceed to worship those whom 
they address, because they have not learned to know 
him, whilst he, by admitting this kind of intermedia¬ 
tion, carries their affairs to the desired ond. But that 
which is obtained by desires arid intermediation is not 
lasting, since it is only as much as is deserved for any 
particular merit. Only that is lasting which is obtained 
from God alone, when people are disgusted with old 
age, death, and birth (and desire to be delivered there¬ 
from by Moksha)? 

This is what Ytlsudeva says. When the ignorant crowd 
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get a piece of good luclt by accident or something at 
which they had aimed, and when with this some of the 
preconcerted tricks of the priests are brought into con¬ 
nection, the darkness in which they live increases 
vastly, not their intelligence. They will rush to those 
figures of idols, maltreating their own figures before 
them by shedding their own blood and mutilating their 
own bodies. 

The ancient Greeks, also, considered the idols as 
mediators between themselves and the First Cause, anrl 
worshipped them under the names of the stars and the 
highest substances. For they described the First Cause, 
not with positive, but only with negative predicates, 
since they considered it too high to be described by 
human qualities, and since they wanted to describe it 
as free from any imperfection. Therefore they could 
not address it in worship. 

When the heathen Arabs had imported into their 
country idols from Syria, they also worshipped them, 
hoping that they would intercede for them with God. 

Plato says in the fourth chapter of the Boole of Laws: 

“ It is necessary to any one who gives perfect honours 
(to the gods) that he should take trouble with the 
mystery of the. gods and Sakinat, and that he should 
not make special idols masters over the ancestral gods. 
Further, it is the greatest duty to give honours as much 
as possible to the parents while they live.” 

By mystery Plato means a special kind of devotion. 

The word is much used among the Sabians of llarran, 
the dualistic Manichreans, and the theologians of the 
Hindus. 

Galenus says in the book Be Indole Animee: “ At 
the time of the Emperor Commodus, between 
years after Alexander, two men went to an idol- rner- rage 
chant and bargained with him for an idol of Hermes. 

The one wanted to erect it in a temple as a memorial 
of Hermes, the other wanted to erect it on a tomb as a 
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memorial of the deceased. However, they could not 
settle the business with the merchant, and so they 
postponed it until the following day. The idol-merchant 
dreamt the following night that the idol addressed him 
and spoke to him : ‘ 0 excellent man! I am thy work. 
I have received through the work of thy hands a figure 
which is thought to be the figure of a star. How I am 
no longer a stone, as people called me heretofore; I am 
now known as Mercury. At present it stands in thy 
hands to make me either a memorial of something im¬ 
perishable or of something that has perished already.”' 

There is a treatise of Aristotle in which he answers 
certain questions of the Brahmins which Alexander had 
sent him. There he says : “If you maintain that some 
Greeks have fabled that the idols speak, that the people 
offer to them and think them to be spiritual beings, of 
all this we have no knowledge, and we cannot give a 
sentence on a subject we do not know.” In these words 
he rises high above the class of fools and uneducated 
people, and he indicates by them that he does not 
occupy himself with such things. . It is evident that 
the first cause of idolatry was the desire of commemo¬ 
rating the dead and of consoling the living; hut on this 
basis it has developed, and has finally become a foul 
and pernicious abuse. 

The former view, that idols are only memorials, was 
also held by the Caliph Mu'hwiya regarding the idols 
of Sicily. When, in the summer of A.K. S3, Sicily was 
conquered, and the conquerors sent him golden: idols 
adorned with crowns and diamonds which had been 
captured there, he ordered them to be sent to Sind, that 
they should be sold there to the 1 princes of the country; 
for he thought it best to sell them as objects costing 
sums of so-and-so many denars, not having the slightest 
scruple on account of their being objects of abomin¬ 
able idolatry, but simply considering the. matter from a 
political, not from a religious point of view. 


CHAPTER XII. 

ON THE VEDA, THE PURAnAS, AND OTHER KINDS OF 
THEIR NATIONAL LITERATURE. 

Veda means knowledge of that which was before im~ sundry^ 
known. It is a religious system which, according to n^to tiw 
the Hindus, comes from God, and was promulgated 
by the mouth of Brahman. The Brahmins recite 
the Veda without understanding its meaning, and in 
the sarhe way they learn it by 'heart, the one receiv¬ 
ing it from the other. Only few of them learn its 
explanation, and still less is the number of those who 
master the contents of the Veda and their interpretation 
to such a degree as to be able to hold a theological 
disputation. 

The Brahmins teach the Veda to the Ksbatriyas. 

The latter learn it, but are not allowed to teach it, not 
even to a Brahmin. The Vaisya and Shura are not 
allowed to hear it, much less to pronounce and recite 
it. If such a thing can he proved against one of them, 
the Brahmins drag him before the magistrate, and he 
is punished' by having his tongue cut off. 

The Veda contains commandments and prohibitions, 
detailed statements about reward and punishment in¬ 
tended to encourage and to deter; but most of it con¬ 
tains hymns of praise, and treats of the various kinds 
of sacrifices to the fire, which are so numerous and 
difficult that you could hardly count them. 

They do not allow the Veda to be committed toTUeVcp 
writing, because it is recited according to certain rnodu- by “Siory. 
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lations. and they therefore avoid the use of the pen, 
since; it is liable to cause some error, and may occasion 
an addition or a defect in the written text. In conse¬ 
quence it has happened that they have several times 
forgotten the Veda and lost it. For they maintain that 
the following passage occurs in the conversations be¬ 
tween God and Brahman relating to the beginning of 
all things, according to the report of Saunaka who had 
received it from the planet Venus: u You will forget 
the Veda at the time when the earth will be submerged: 
it will then go down to the depths of the earth, and 
none but the fish will be able to bring it out again. 
Therefore I shall send the fish, and it will deliver the 
Veda into your hands. And I shall send the boar to 
raise the earth with its tusks and to brmg it out of the 
water” 

Further, the Hindus maintain that the Veda, together 
With all the rites of their religion and country, had been 
obliterated in the last Bv&para-yuga, a period of time 
of which we shall speak in the proper place, until it 
was renewed by Yyasa, the son of Par&sara. 

The Vishnu Pur&na says: “ At the beginning of each 
Manvantara period there will be created anew a lord 
of a period whose children will rule over the whole 
earth, and a prince who will be the head of the world, 
and angels to whom men will bring fire-offerings, and 
the Great Bear, who will renew the Veda which is lost 
at the end of each period.” 

This is the reason why, not; long before our time, 
Vasukra, a native of Kashmir, a famous Brahmin, has 
of his own account undertaken the task of explaining 
the Veda and committing it to writing. lie has Taken 
on himself a task from which everybody else would 
have recoiled, but he carried it out because he was 
afraid that the Veda might be forgotten and entirely 
vanish out of the memories of men, since he observed 
that the characters of men grew worse and worse, and 
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that' they did not care much for virtue, nor even for 
duty. 

There are certain passages in the Veda which, as they 
maintain, must not be recited within dwellings, since 
they fear that they would cause an abortion both to 
women and the cattle, Therefore they step out into the 
open field to recite them there. There is hardly a single 
verse free from such and similar minatory injunctions. 

As we have already mentioned, the books of the 
Hindus are metrical compositions like the Raja z poems 
of the Arabs. Most of them are composed in a metre 
called £ohi> The reason of this has already been 
explained. Galeims also prefers metrical composi¬ 
tion, and says in his book Kark jevi ): “ The single 
signs which denote the weights of medicines become 
corrupt by being copied; they are also corrupted by the 
wanton mischief of some envious person. Therefore it 
is quite right that the books of Damocrates on medi¬ 
cines should be preferred to others, and that they should 
gain fame and praise, since they are written in a Greek 
metre. If all books were written in this way it would 
be the best;” the fact being that a prose text is much 
more exposed to corruption than a metrical one. 

The Veda, however, is not composed in this common 
metre, sloka, bat in another. Some Hindus say that 
no one could compose anything in the same metre. 
However, their scholars maintain that this is possible 
indeed, but that they refrain from trying it merely from 
veneration for the Veda. 

According to their tradition, -Vy&sa divided it into 
four parts: Rigveda, Yujv/rveda, Sdmaveda, and Athar- 
mnaveda. 

Yy&sa had four Sishya, ix. pupils. lie taught a sepa¬ 
rate Veda to each of them, and made him. carry it in 
his memory. They are enumerated in the same order 
as the four parts of the Veda ; Paila, Vaisamjpdytina , 
Jaimini, Bumantn, 
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Each of the four parts has a peculiar kind of recita¬ 
tion. The first is Eigveda, consisting of metrical com¬ 
positions called ric, which are of different lengths, It 
is called Eigveda as being the totality of the mv 
It treats of the sacrifices to the fire, and is recited in 
three different ways, First, in a uniform manner of 


reading, just as every other book is read. Secondly , in 
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stich a way that a pause is made after every single 
word. Thirdly, in a method which is the most meri¬ 
torious, and for which plenty of reward in heaven is 
promised. First you read a. short passage, each word 
of which is distinctly pronounced; then you repeat it 
together with a part of that which has not yet been 
recited. Next you recite the added portion alone, and 
then you repeat it together with the next part of that 
which has not yet been recited, &c., &c. Continuing to 
do so till the end, you will have read the whole text twice. 

The Yajurveda is composed of hdndin . The word 
is a derivative noun, and means the totality of the 
Mndin. The difference between this and the Eigveda 
is that it may be read as a text connected by the rules 
of Sarndhi, which is not allowed in the case of Eigveda. 
The one as well as the other treats of works connected 
with the fire and the sacrifices. 

I have heard the following story about the reason 
why the Eigveda cannot be recited us a text connected 
by the rules of Samdhi;— 

Yajnavalkya stayed with his master, and his master 
had a Erakmin friend who wanted to make a journey. 
Therefore he asked the master to send somebody to his 
house to perform there during his absence the rites to 
ITomcb , i.e, to his fire, and to prevent it from being 
extinguished. Now the master sent Ms pupils to the 
house of his friend one after the other. So it came to 
be the turn of Yajnavalkya, who was beautiful to look 
at and handsomely dressed, When he began the work 
which he was sent for, in a place where the wife of the 
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absent man was present, she conceived an aversion to 
his fine attire, and Yajnavalkya became aware of it, 
though she' concealed it. On having finished, he took 
the water to sprinkle it over the head of the woman, 
foi* this holds with them the place of the blowing after 
an incantation, since blowing is disliked by them and 
considered as something impure. Then the woman said, 
“ Sprinkle it over this column” So he did, and at once 
the column became green. Uo'w the woman repented 
having missed the blessing of his pious action; there¬ 
fore on the following day she went to the master, asking 
him to send her the same pupil whom he had sent the 
day before. Yajnavalkya, however, declined to go 
except in his turn. No urging had any effect upon 
him; he did not mind the wrath of his master, but 
simply said, “ Take away from me all that you have 
taught me.” And. scarcely had he spoken the word, 
when on a sudden he had forgotten all he knew before. 
How he turned to the Sun and asked him to teach him 
the Ve'da. The Sun said,.How is that possible, as I 
must perpetually wander, and you are incapable of 
doing the same ?” But then Yajnavalkya clung to 
the chariot of the Sun and began to learn the Veda 
from him ; but he was compelled to interrupt the 
recitation here and there on account of the irregularity 
of the motion of the chariot. 

The S&maveda treats of the sacrifices, command¬ 
ments, and prohibitions. It is recited in a tone like 
a chant, and hence its name is derived, because sdrncm 
means the sweetness of recitation. The cause of this 
kind of recital is, that K&rayana, when he appeared on 
earth in the shape of V&mana, and came to the king 
Bali, changed himself into a Brahman and began to 
recite the Sfunaveda with a touching melody, by 
which he exhilarated the king, in consequence of which 
there happened to him the well-known story. 

The Atharvanaveda is as a text connected by the 
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rules of Sariidhi. It does not consist of the same com¬ 
positions as the Itig and Yajur Vedas,, but of a third 
kind called bham . It is recited accotding to a melody 
with a nasal tone. This Veda is less in favour with 
the Hindus than the others. It likewise treats of the 
sacrifices to the fire, and contains injunctiohs regarding 
the dead and what is to be done with them, 
xittt of the As to the Puranas, we first mention that the word 
means first, eternal. There are eighteen Pnranas, most 
of them called by the names of animals, human or 
ra.se 63. angelic beings, because they contain stories about them, 
or because the contents of the book refer in some way 
to them, or because the book consists of answers which 
the creature whose name forms the title of the book 
has given to certain questions, 

The Puranas are of human origin, composed by the 
so-called Iiishis. In the following I give a list of their 
names, as I have heard them, and committed them to 
writing from dictation:— 

1. Adi-purdna , i.e. the first, 

2. Matsyapurdna , i.e. the fish. 

3. Kdrma-ptirdna, i.e. the tortoise. 

4. Vardhapurdna, i.e. the boar. 

5. Narasirhha-purdna , i.e. a human being; with a lion’s head. 

6. Vdmctna-pui'dna, i.e. the dwarf. 

7 . Vdyu-pnrdna , i.e. the wind. 

8 . Nandaptirdna , i.e. a servant of Mah&deva, 

9. Skandapardna, i.e. a son of Mah&deva. 

10. Aditya-purdna , i. e. t lie suit. 

11. Soma pyrdna, i.e. the moon. 

12. Sdniba-purdna, i.e. the son of Vishnu. 

13. Brahuidndapurdna , i.e. heaven. 

14. Mdrkandeya-pitnlna, i.e. a great Hislii. 

15. Tdrkshya - purdtia, i.e,. the bird Garuda. 

16. Vishnu-par dna, i.e , N&r&yana. 

17. Brahma pur dm, i.e . the nature charged with the preserva¬ 

tion of the world. 

18. Bhavishyapurdna , i.e. future things. 

Of all this literature I have only seen portions of the 
Matsya, Aditya, and Vayu Purtiiias* 
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Another somewhat, different list, of the Puranas has 
been read to me from the Vishmi-Ftyffina. X give it 
here in extenso t as in all questions resting on tradition 
it is the duty of an author to give those traditions as 
completely as possible:— 

1. Brahma. 

2. Padma, Le, the red lotus. 

3. Vishnu. 

4. Siva, ix. MaliMeva. 

5. BMgamta, i.e. V&mdera, 

6. Ndrctda, ix. the son of Brahma. 

7. MdrkawUi/a. 

S, Agni, i.e. the fire* 

9. Bhavishya , ix. the future. 

1 o, Brahmavaivarta, i, e. the wind. 

ix. Ling a , i.e. an image of the cUdoia of Mah&deva, 

12. Var&ha. 

13. Skanda. 

14. Viimana. 

1 5. KtirmoL 

x6. Matsya y ix. the fish, 

17. Garuda, ix. the bird on which Vishnu rides. 

1 8. Brahmdnda. 

These are the names of the Paranas according to 
tb e Vishnu-Purdna. 

The book Smriti is derived from the Veda. It con- 
tains commandments and prohibitions, and is composed bwts! 
by the following twenty sons of Brahman .— 

1. Apas>taml>a. >i. YSjnavalkya. 

2. ParAaara. ' -■ Air). 

3. g&t&tapa. ij- Hftrt to. 

4. Samvarto. 14. Likliita. 

5. Daksh: * 5 * Sank ha. 

6. Vasishth-a* 16. Gautama. 

7. Afigirns* 17. Vjihaspati. 

8. Yama. 18. Katy&yana. 

9. Vishnu. if9. Vyftsa. 

10, Maim, 20 * U,sanaa. 

Besides, the Hindus have books about the jurispru¬ 
dence of their religion, on theosophy, on ascetics, on 
the process of becoming god and seeking liberation 
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from the world, as, e.g. the hook composed by Gauda 
live anchorite, which goes by his name ; the book Sam- 
khyk, composed by Kapiia, on divine subjects; the book 
of Pataftjali , on the search for liberation and for the 
union of the soul with the object of its meditation; 
the book Ny&yabJuUhd, composed by Kapiia, on the 
"Veda and its interpretation, also showing that it has 
been created, and distinguishing within the Veda be¬ 
tween such injunctions as are obligatory only in cer¬ 
tain cases, and those which are obligatory in general ; 
further, the book Mimdmsd, composed by Jaimini, on 
the same subject; the book LauMyata , composed by 
Brilmspati, treating of the subject that in all investiga¬ 
tions we must exclusively rely upon the apperception of 
the senses; the book Agastyamata , composed by Agastya, 
treating of the subject that in all investigations we 
must use the apperception of the senses as well as tradi¬ 
tion; and the book Vwhmc-dharma. The word dharma 
means reward , but in general it is used for religion; so 
that, this title means The religion of God , who in this 
case is understood to he Narayana., Further, there are 
the books of the six pupils of Vy&sa, viz, Ikvala, fulcra, 
Bhdrgara , VrihaspatiYdjnavalkya , and Mann . The 
Hindus have numerous books about all the branches 
of science. How could anybody know the titles of ail 
of them, more especially if he is not a Hindu, but a 
foreigner ? 

Besides, they have a book which they hold in such 
veneration that they firmly assert that everything which 
occurs in other books is found also in this book, but not 
all which occurs in this book is found in other books. 
It is called Bhdrata, and composed byVy&sa the son 
of Paraiara at the time of the great war between the 
children of Pandu and those of Kuru. ' The title itself 
gives an indication of those times. The book has 
100,000 SI okas in eighteen parts, each of which is called 
Parvan. Here we give the list of them :— 




1. Sabhd-parva, i,e. the king's dwelling. 

2. Aramja, ix, going out into the open field* meaning the 

expdus of the children of P%du, 

3. Virdta, Be, the name of a. king in whose realm they dwelt 

during the time of their concealment. 

4. Udi/of/a, ie< the preparing for battle. 

5 . BkUhrna. 

d., Drona the Brahmin. 

7. Kama the son of the Sun. 

8 . Kalya the brother of Duryotlkuna, some of the greatest heroes 

who did the fighting* one always coming forward after 
his predecessor had. been killed 

9. Gaddy Be, the club. 

10. Sauptika, ie. the killing of the sleepers when A6vatthfiman 

the son of Drona attacked the city of Pdftc&la during 
the night and killed the inhabitant. 

11. Jalapraddnifoty ie, the successive drawing of water for the 

dead, after people have? washed off the impurity caused 
by the touching of the dead. 

12. Slri, 'Le, the lamentations of the women. 

13. Kibiti, containing 24,000 Slokas on eradicating hatred from 

the heart, in four parts : 

(I.) Mjadharnuty on the reward of the kings. 

(2.) D&nadharma, on the reward for almsgiving. 

(3.) IpaddAarma, on the reward of those who are in need and 
trouble. 

(4). MoksitadhapJia, on the reward of him who is liberated 
from the world.. 

£4. AshamedAa, Be. the sacrifice of the horse which- is sent out 
together with an army to wander through the world. 
Then they proclaim in public that it belongs to the king 
of the world, and that lie who does not agvee thereto is to 
come forward to fight. The Brahmans follow the horse, 
and celebrate sacrifices to the lire in those places where 
the horse, drops its dung. 

IS- Mausala, Be. the lighting of the YMavas, the tribe of V tor* 
dev a, among tliemselves. 

16. Jiramavdsa, i.e. leaving one’s own country. 

17. . 1 ‘raMdm, Be. quitting the realm to seek liberation. 

18. Svarydrohana, i.c, journeying towards Paradise. 

These eighteen parts are followed by another one 
•which is called Harivamsa-Parvan, which contains the 
traditions relating to Vasudeva. 

In this book there occur passages which, like riddles, 
admit of manifold interpretations. As to the reason of 
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this the Hindus relate the following story:—Vy&sa 
asked Brahman to procure him somebody who might 
write for him the Bhdmta from his dictation. Now he 
intrusted with this task Ms son Vi My aka, who is re¬ 
presented as an idol with an elephant's "head, and made 
it obligatory on him newer to cease from writing. At 
the same time Vyasa made it obligatory on him to 
write only that which he understood. Therefore V.y&$a : 
in the course of his dictation, dictated such sentences 
as compelled the writer to ponder over them, and. thereby 
Yy&sa gained time for resting awhile. 


CHATTER XIII. 

THEIR GRAMMATICAL AND METRICAL LITERATURE. 

The two sciences of grammar and metrics are auxiliary u#u(^ 
to the other sciences. Of the two, the former, grammar, grammar, 
holds the first place in their estimate, called vyfilcarana, 
i.e. the law of the correctness of their speech and ety¬ 
mological rules, by means of which they acquire an 
eloquent and classical style both in writing and reading. 

We Muslims cannot learn anything of it, since it is a 
branch coming from a root which is not within our 
grasp—I mean the language itself. That which I have 
been told as to titles of hooks on this science is the 
following 

1. Aindra, attributed to Indra, the head of the angels. 

2 . C'dndfa, composed by Caudra, one of the red-robe-wearing 

Sect, the followers of Buddha. 

3. S’Clkafa, so called by the name of its author. His tribe, 

too, is called by a name derived from the same word, viz. 

S'M.at&yana. 

4. PAidni, so called from its author. 

5. K&tantra, composed by Sarvavarman. 

6. S'aiidmavfiUi, composed by Sasideva. 

7. Dim/avkyUti. 

8 . SishyahitAvritti, composed by Ugrabhdti. 

I have been told that the last-mentioned author was shai. Amn- 
the teacher and instructor of Shah Anandapala, the son mi.sto. 
of Jayaplla, who ruled in our time. After having com- 11! ' ; ‘ 
posed tjii book he sent it to Kashmir, but the people 
there did not adopt it, being in such things haughtily con¬ 
servative. Now he complained of this to the Shah, and 
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the Shfrh, in accordance with the duty of a pupil towards 
his master, promised him to make him attain his wish. 
So he gave orders to send 200,000 dirham, and presents 
of a similar value to Kashmir, to he distributed among 
those who studied the book of his master. The con¬ 
sequence was that they all rushed upon the book, and 
would not copy any other grammar but, this one, show¬ 
ing themselves in the baseness of their avarice. The 
hook became the,fashion and highly prized, 

Of the origin of grammar they give the following. 
account:— One of their kings, called Samalvahana, i.e. 
in the classical languages SfUavahana, -was one day in a 
pond playing with his wives, when lie said to one of 
them “ M&udctkam dehi,” i.e. do not- sprinkle the water on 
m. The woman, however, understood it as if he had said 
modakam dehi, i.e. bring sweetmeats. So she went away 
and brought him sweetmeats. And when the king 
disapproved of her doing so, she gave him an angry 
reply, and used coarse language towards him. ’Sow he 
was deeply offended, and, in consequence, as is their 
custom, he abstained from all food, and concealed him¬ 
self in some corner until he was called upon by a sage, 
who consoled him, promising him that he would teach 
people grammar and the inflexions of the language. 
Thereupon the sage went off to Mah&deva, praying, 
praising, and fasting devoutly. Mahadeva appeared, to 
him, and communicated to him some few rules, the like 
of which Abul’aswad Addu’ali has given for the Arabic 
language. The god also promised to assist him in the 
further development of this science,' Then the sage 
returned to the king and taught it to him. This was 
the beginning of the science of grammar. 

Grammar is followed by another science, called 
chandas, i.e. the metrical form of poetry, corresponding 
to our metrics—a science indispensable to them, since 
all their books are in verse. By composing their books 
in metres they intend to facilitate their being learned 
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by heart, and to prevent people in all questions of 
science ever recurring to a •written text, save in a case 
of bare necessity. For they think that the mind of 
man sympathises with everything in which there is. 
symmetry and order, and has an aversion to everything 
in which there is no order. Therefore most Hindus are 
passionately fond of their verses, and always desirous 
of reciting them, even if they do not understand the 
meaning of the words, and the audience will snap their 
fingers in token of jov and applause. They do not want 
prose compositions, although it is much easier to under¬ 
stand them. 

Most of their books are composed in Sloka, in which 
I am now exercising myself, being occupied in compos¬ 
ing for the Hindus a translation of the books of Euclid 
and of the Almagest, and dictating to them a treatise on 
the construction of the astrolabe, being simply guided 
herein by the desire of spreading science. If the Hin¬ 
dus happen to get some book which does not yet exist 
among them, they set at work to change it into &lokcts, 
which are. father unintelligible, since the metrical form 
entails a constrained, affected style, which will become 
apparent when we shall speak of their method of ex¬ 
pressing numbers. And if the verses are not sufficiently 
.affected, their authors meet with frowning faces, as 
having committed something like mere prose, and then 
they will feel extremely unhappy. God will do me jus¬ 
tice in what- I say of them. 

The first who invented this art were Pingala and 

(iC L T). The books on the subject are nu- 

merous. The most famous of them is the book Gaisita 
(?G—AI —S—T), so called from its author, famous to 
such a degree that even the whole science of metrics 
has been called by this name. Other books are that of 
Mrigalanchana, that of Idhgala, and that of ooUl,l (? tf 
(Au)—L—Y—A—N—D). I, however, have not seen 
any of these books, nor do I know much of the chapter 
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of the Brahma-siddhdnto, which treats of metrical cal¬ 
culations, arid therefore I have no claim to a thorough 
knowledge of the laws of their metrics* Nevertheless, 
I do not think it right to pass by a subject of which. I 
have only a smattering,, and I shall not postpone speak¬ 
ing of it until I shall have thoroughly •mastered it* 

In counting the syllables (ganachandasj they use 
similar figures to those used by Aikhalil Ibn Ahmad and 
our metricians to denote the consonant without round and 
the consonant with vowel, viz, these two signs, | and >, 
the former of which is called laghu, i.e. light; the latter, 
guru, ic. heavy* In measuring (mdtrdchmuhz), the guru 
is reckoned double of a laghu, and its place may be 
filled by two laghu. 

Portlier, they have a syllable which they call long 
( d'irgha ), the measure or prosody of which, is equal to 
that of a guru. This, I think, is a syllable with a 
long vowel (like hd, hi, hd). Here* however, I must, 
confess that up to the present moment I have not 
beer; able to gain a clear idea of the nature of both 
laghu and guru, so as to be able to illustrate theta 
by similar elements in Arabic. However, I am in¬ 
clined to think that laghu does not mean a cmsomnt 
without vowel, nor guru a consonant with rowel, but that, 
on the contrary, laghu means a consonant with a short 
vowel (e.g. lea, hi, ku), and guru means the same with 
a vowelless consonant (e,g. hat, kit, hit), like ah element 
in Arabic metrics called Sabah (ie,— or w, a long 
syllable the place of which may be taken by two short 
ones). That which makes me doubt as to the first- 
mentioned definition of laghu is this circumstance, that 
the Hindus use many laghu one after the other in an 
uninterrupted succession* The Arabs are not capable 
of pronouncing two vowelless consonants one after the 
other, but in other languages this is possible. The Per¬ 
sian metricians, for instance, call such a consonant 
moved by a light vowel (ie. pronounced with a sound like 




the Hebrew Schwa). But, in any case, if such conso¬ 
nants are more than three in number, they are most 
difficult, nay, even impossible to pronounce ; whilst, on 
the other hand, there is not the slightest difficulty in 
pronouncing an uninterrupted series of short syllables 
consisting of a consonant with a short vowel, as when 
you say iu Arabic, e< Badanuka kamathali sifatika wafa ~ 
rmika Usaati shafatika * (i.e. Thy body is like thy 
description, and thy month depends upon the width of 
thy lip). Further, although it is difficult to pronounce Paged?-, 
a vowelless consonant at the beginning of a word, most 
nouns, of the Hindus begin, if not exactly with vowel¬ 
less consonants, still with such consonants as have only 
a Schwa-dike vowel-sound to follow them. If such a 
consonant stands at the beginning of-a verse, they drop 
it in counting, since the law of the gun demands that 
in it the vowelless consonant shall not precede hut fol¬ 
low the vowel (ka-t, ki-t, ku-t). 

Further, as our people have composed out of the fed nefttu 

. , \ ’ . , i • . , • * of maw. 

(Jj^UI) certain schemes or types, according to which 
verses are constructed, and have invented signs to 
denote the component parts of a foot, i.e. the consonant 
with and without a vowel, in like manner also the 
Hindus use certain names to denote the feet which arc 
composed of laghu and guru, either the former preced¬ 
ing and the latter following or vice versd, in such a 
way, however, that the measure must always be the 
same ; whilst the number of syllables may vary. By 
these names they denote a certain conventional prosodic 
unity (ie. certain feet). By measure, I mean that laghu 
is reckoned one mdtrd , ie, measure, and guru = two 
mdtrd. If they represent a foot in writing, they only 
express the 'measure of the syllables, not their number, 
as, eg. (in Arabic) a double consonant (Jcka) is counted 
as a consonant without vowel plus a consonant with 
vowel, and a consonant followed by Tanwin (Jcun) is 
counted as a consonant with a vowel phis a consonant 
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without vowel, whilst in writing both are represented 
as one and the same thing (ie. by the sign of the. con¬ 
sonant in question},, 

'Lixkeii. alone by themselves, laghu and guru ''are 
called, by various names: the former, la, kali, rti/pa, 
cdmara , and graha ; the latter, ga, nivrct, and a half 
amia/ca. The latter name shows that a complete 
ammkci is equal to two gurto or their equivalent. These 
names they have invented simply to facilitate the ver¬ 
sification of their metrical books. For this purpose 
they have invented so many names, that one may fit 
into the metre if others will not. 

The feet arising out of combinations of laghu and 
gihru are the.following:— 

Twofold both in number and measure is the foot ||, 
ie. two syllables and two mdtrd. 

Twofold .in number, not in measure, are the feet, | < 
and < I ; in measure they are ==-three mdtrd j | j (but, 
in number, only two syllables). 

The second foot < | (a trochee) is called h;it tiled. 

The quaternary feet are in each book called by dif¬ 
ferent names ; 

< < paksha, ie. the half month. 

I | < jvalana , ie. the fire. 

|< | madfiya (? madh'ii). 

< | f parvata, ie. the mountain, also called hdra ami rasa. 

1111 (jhctna y i e. the cube. 

The feet consisting of five mdtrd have manifold 
forms; those of them which have special names are the 
following:— 

j < < hastin, i.e. Die elephant. j < < | (‘J lacuna). 

T< kdma, i c. the wish. I |||< husuma. 

A foot consisting of six mdtrd is < < <. 

Some people call these feet by the names of the 
chess figures, viz. : 

jvalana = the elephant. | parvata = the pawn. 

madhya j* the tower. | ghana =z the horse. 
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In a lexicographical work to which the author on the ar- 

y rangeipent 

j, (? Haribhatta) has given his own name, the feet Quotation 1 

JLr° ' from Bari* 

composed of three taghu or guru are called by single bba ^ tt ’ 
consonants, which in the following diagram are written 
on their left:— 

Diagram. 


m 

< < < 

sixfold [he. containing six rndtrd). 

V 

! < < 

hast in. 

r 

< | < 

kdpta. 

t 

< < j 

(? lacuna). 

$ 

1 ! < 

jvafana. 

J 

1 < 1 

madhya. 

U 

< 1 1 

parvata. 

n 

1 i 1 

threefold (he. containing three mhUrd), 


By means of these signs the author teaches how to 
con struct these eight feet by an inductive method (a 
kind of algebraic permutation), saying: 

“ Place one of the two kinds (guru and laghu) in 
the first line uhmixed (that would be <<<, if we Page6$, 
begin with a guru). Then mix it with the second 
kind, and place one of this at the beginning of the 
second line, whilst the two other elements are of the 
first kind (| < c). Then place this element of admix¬ 
ture in the middle of the third line (< J <), and lastly 
at the end of the fourth line (< < |). Then you have 
finished the first half. 

“ lumber, place the second kind in the lowest line, 
unmixed (j | |), and mix up with the line above it one 
of the first kind, placing it at the beginning of the line 
(< J j), then in the middle of the next follo wing line 
(j < |), and lastly at the end of the next following line 
(I | <), Then the second half is finished, and all the 


hausted.” 




t. < < < 'i 

1 

5. i i < ; 


2 . ( < < f 

3* < 1 < ( 

First Half. J 

6 . | < | I 

7- <11 1 

f Second half. 

4 . < < | ) 

1 

8- III 



This system of composition or permutation is correct, 
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but his calculation showing how to find that place 
which every single foot occupies in this series of per¬ 
mutations is not in accordance with it. For he says: 

■ - ace ^ ie numeral 2 to denote each element of a 
foot (ie. both guru and laghu), once for all* so that 
every foot is represented by 2, 2, 2. Multiply the 
left (number) by the middle, &nd the product by the 
right one. If this multiplier (ie. this number of the 
right side) is a laghu, then leave the product as it is; 
but if it is a guru ,.subtract me from the product/’ 

The author exemplifies this with the sixth foot, ie. 
j < |. He multiplies 2 by 2, and from the product (4) 
he subtracts 1. The remaining 3 he multiplies by the 
third 2 } and he gets the product of 6. 

This, however, is not correct for most of the feet, and 
I am rather inclined to believe that the text of' the 
manuscript is corru pt. 

The proper order of the feet would accordingly be the 
following; 


; I. : 

It 

m 


I. 

11 . 

I, < 

<•, 

< 

5- 

< 

. < 

2. | 


'■ <- /■’ 

6. 

1 

< 

3- < 


<; ■' r, | 

' ;?■ 

< ; ' 

1 

4- 1 

i 

< 

8. 


1 


The mixture of the first line (No. I) is such that one 
kind always follows the other. In the second line 
(No, IX) two of one kind are followed by two of the 
other; .and in the third line (No. Ill) four of one kind 
are followed by four of the other. 

ihen the author of the above-mentioned calculation 
goes on to say: “If the first element of the foot is a 
guru, subtract one before you multiply. If the multi* 
plier is a guru , subtract one from the product. Thus 
v on find the place which a foot occupies in this order.” 

As the Arabic verse is divided into two halves or 
hemistichs by the antd, ie. the last foot of the first 
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hemistich, and the darb, ie. the last foot of the second 
hemistich, in like manner the verses of the Hindus'are 
divided into two halves, each of which is called foot 
(pdda ;). The Greeks, too, call them feet (lacuna),— 
those words which are composed of it, crvWdftrj, and 
the consonants with or without vowels, with long, short, 
or doubtful vowels. 

The verse is divided into three, or more commonly onjji* 
into four pdda. Sometimes they add a fifth pdda in Aryft. 
the middle of the verse. The pddas have no rhyme, 
hut there is a kind of metre,‘in which the i and 2 
pddas end with the same consonant or syllable as if 
rhyming on it, and also the pddas 3 and 4 etld with 
the same consonant or syllable. This kind is called 
Aryd, At the end of the pdda, a lafhu may become a me* 69. 
guru, though in general this metre ends with a laghu. 

The different poetical works of the Hindus contain 
a great number of metres. In the metre of 5 pdda, 
the fifth pdda, is placed between pddas 3 and 4. The 
names of the metres differ according to the number of 
syllables, and also according to the verses which fol¬ 
low. For they do not like all the verses of a long 
poem to belong to one and the same metre. I hey use 
many metres in the same poem, in order that it should, 
appear like an embroidered piece of silk. 

The construction of the four pddas in the ioxu-pdda 
metre is the following 


k—i 

<1 

Q 

pH 

c, < paksha- 1 arii/mka. 
c | j parvata. 

| J < jv&lana. 

' ... 

< < pakslia. 

< | | parvata. 

< c paksha. 

■ *<—4 ■' 

I-H 

< < pakslia. 

| | < jvalana. 

< < pakslia. 
j j < jvalana. 

< 

| < | iuwYhya. 

1 | < | madhya. 

ft 

< | j parvata. 

1 < | j parvata. 

Ph 

< < paksha. 

! | | < jvalana. 


>> 

O 




a 

i* 
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This is a representation of a species of their metres, 
called SIcandha, containing four pdda. It consists of 
two halves, and each half lias eight amSaha, 

Of the single avi&xka, the 1st, 3d, and 5th can never 
be a madhya , i.e. | < |, and the 6th must always bo 
either a madhya or a ghctna* If this condition is adhered 
to, the other cmmlcas may be anything at all, just as 
accident or the fancy of the poet wills it However, 
the metre must always be complete; neither more nor 
less,. Therefore, observing the rules as to the formation 
of certain umial^as in the single pdtfas, we may repre¬ 
sent the four jtwWos in the following manner:— 


Vage 70 . 


Arab and 
Hindu not a* 
tion of ix 
metre. 


radix 

< < 

< ! 1 I I <• 


Pad a II. 

< < 

1 1 < 1 < 1 

<! 1 < 

PMa III. 

< < 

< | | < <. 


P&da IV. 

< < ; 

1 < < 1 < 1 

<11 II 

According 

to this pattern the verse 

is composed. 


<. 


<, 


*' --- -- *----**w*w KT.J oiyuo m 

the Hindus, you will find that they mean something 
entirely different from what the Arabic signs mean 
which denote a consonant with a short vowel and a 
consonant without a vowel,, (The Arabic sign \ means 
a consonant without a vowel; the Hindu sign 1 means 
a short syllable; the Arabic sign o means a consonant 
followed by a short vowel; the Hindu sign < means a 
long syllable,) As an example, we give a representation 
of the regular complete Khafif metre, representing each 
foot by derivations of the root JUi. 

Meirmn Khafif. 

■XJs 

L*j. 


(I.) 


represented by derivations of the root , 

u 

( 2 0 1 0 1 00 1 0 loololo 

represented by A rabic signs. 

(3.) < < 1 < <1 < < 

represented by the signs of the Hindus. 


It, .r,' ^ 


I 0 I 0 0 I 0> 
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We give the latter signs in an inverted order, since 
the Hindus read from the left to the right. 

I have already once pleaded as my excuse, and do so 
here a second time, that my slender knowledge of this 
science does not enable me to give the reader a complete 
insight into the subject. Still I take the greatest pains 
with it, though I am well aware that it is only very 
little I can give. 

The name Vritta applies to each imr-jodda metre in 
which the signs of both the prosody and the number of 
the syllables are like each other, according to a certain, 
correspondence of the pddas among themselves, so that 
if you know one pdda, you know also the other ones, 
for they are like it. .Further, there is a law that a jodd'c 
cannot have less than four syllables, since a pdda with 
less does not occur in the Veda. For the same reason 
the smallest number of the syllables of a pdda is four, 
the largest twenty-six. In consequence, there are 
twenty-three varieties of the Vritta metre, which we 
shall here enumerate:— 

1. The pdda has four heavy syllables (gufu), and here you can¬ 

not put two lagku in the place of one gum. 

2. The natur e of the second kind of the pdda is not clear to me, 

so I omit It. 

3. This pdda is built of 


ghana ~b 

paksha. 

till 

< < 

4. sp 2 guru -{- 

2 lagku -r 3 guru. 


<< || <<< 

It would be better to describe this pdda as: 
jvalana + paksha. 


patelia -f 


5. « 2 kriUikd 

< I < i 

6. « gkana + 


■ gkana -f 


4- jvalana 

li< 

madhya j 

l<l 

paraata + 

<11 


-f paksha. 
< < 
paksha. 

< < 
jvalana. 

I I < , 
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8 . “ Icdma, 

knsuma, 

fvalana, 



<\< 

!i!< 

' 11 < 

< 


9. — paksha, 

hastin , 

jvalana. 

madhya, 

2 

< < 

l<< 

ii< ' 

l<l 

’ < < 

10. — paksha, 

parvata* 

jvalana, 

madhya, 

paksha. 

< < 

<il 

ll< 

1 <! 

< < 

ix. paksha, 

madhya , 

2 jvalana, 

hastin, 


<< 

!<l 

11 < 11 < 

\« 


12. -- ghana, 

jvalana. 

paksha, 

2 hastin. 


'l 11 1 

11 < 

<< |< < |cc 


*3- - parvata, 

Mma » 

kusuma, 

madhya, 

jvalana , 

<11 

<l< 

lli< 

i<i . 

ll < 


14. 5= hastin,, paksha , parvata , Jcusuma, parvatalaghn, guru. 



l<< << <ll 

1.11 < 

<11 1 

g fig ■; 

1.5* 

= 2 pakslut, parvata, 

kumma. 

2 hhna, 

guru. 


■<<<<• <)! 

111 ■ 

< | < < j 

< < 1 / 

16. 

= paksha, parvata, Mma, 

kusuma, 

paksha, lag/m, guru. 


< < <|| <|< 

!ll< 

<< l 

< 

i7„ 

= 2 paksha, parvata, ghana , jmktna , paksha, 

husuma. 


« << <11 in 

1 II < 

< < 

II l< 


18. = 2 pdksha, parvata, ghana, jwlcma, 2 Mina, guru. 


<< << <n 1111 11 < <i< <i< < 

19. 5= guru, 2 paksha, ■'■parvata, ghana, jvalana, 2 Mma, guru. 


< << « <11 Mil II- <l< <1 

c < 

20. 4 paksha, 

jvalana, madhya, paksha , 3 madhya, guru. 

<< << << « 

11 < !<l << J<11 < 1 

< 

21. a» 4 paksha, . 

jvalana, 2 madhya, yum. 


<<<<<<<< ||< || v ||< |<| |<j < 

22. ,= 4 paksha, Icimima, madhya, jvalana, 2 madhya, 

guru. 

A 

A 

; 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Ill< l<l ll< |<f|<| 

< 

23. r*: %guru, 

10 laghn, Mma, jvalana, laghv, guru. 

<<««« 

iiiiiiini <i< n< 1 

< 
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We have given such a lengthy account, though it be 
only of scanty use, in order that the reader may see 
for himself the example of an accumulation of lagJms, 
which shows that laghu means a consonant followed by 
a short mwt, not a consonant without a vowel Further, 
he will thereby learn the way in which they represent 
a metre and the method of their scanning a verse. 

Lastly, he will learn that Alkhal.il Jbn Ahmad exclu¬ 
sively drew from bis own genius when he invented the 
Arabic metrics, though, possibly, he may have heard, 
as some people think, that the Hindus use certain 
metres in their poetry. If we here take so much 
trouble with Indian metrics, we do it for the purpose 
of fixing the laws of the Sloka, since most of their 
books are composed in it. 

The fcUoka, belongs to the lour-pddh metres. Each The, yy *>f 
pdda has eight syllables, which are different in all four the 6hlsa ' 
pddas. The last syllable of each of the four pddas 
must be the same, viz. a guru . Further, the fifth 
syllable in each pdda must always be laghu, the sixth 
syllable guru. The seventh syllable must be laghu in 
the second and. fourth pdda, guru in the first and third 
pddas. The other syllables are entirely dependent 
upon accident or the writers fancy. 

I11 order to show in what way the Hindus use Q'^ntiun 
arithmetic in their metrical system, we give in the ma^upta. 11 
following a quotation from Brahmagupta: “The first 
kind of poetry is gdyairt , a metre consisting of two 
pddas* If we now suppose that the number of the 
syllables of this metre maybe 24, and that the smallest 
number of the syllables of one pdda is 4, we describe 
the two pddas by 4 + 4, representing their smallest 
possible number of syllables. As, however, their largest 
possible number is 24, wo add the difference between 
these 4 + 4 and 24, ie. 16, to the right-side number, 
and get 4 + 20. If the metre had three pddas , it 
would be represented by 4 + 4 + 16. The right-side 
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pdda is always distinguished from the others and called 
by a separate name; but the preceding pddas also are 
connected, so as to form one whole, and likewise called 
by a separate name. If the metre had four pddas »it 
would be represented by 4 + 4 + 4 + 12. 

“ If, however, the poet does not use the pddas of 4, ie. 
the smallest possible number of syllables, and if we 
want to know the number of combinations of the 24 
syllables which may occur in a Uvo-fjdda metre, we 
write 4 to the left and 20 to the right; we add 1 to 4, 
again 1 to the sum, &c.; we subtract 1 from 20, again 
1 from the remainder, &c.; and this we continue until 
we get both the same numbers with which we com¬ 
menced, the small number in the line which commenced 
with the greater number, and the greater number in 
the line which commenced with the small number. 
See the following scheme 


.4 

20 

5 

19 

6 

18 

7 

17 

8 

l6 

9 

*5 

IQ 

14 

II 

13 

12 

12 

*3 

II 

14 

JO 

15 

9 

j 6 

8 

17 

. ? 

18 

6 

19 

5 

30 

l 

4 • 


The number of these .combinations is 17, Le. the dif¬ 
ference between 4 and 20 plus 1. 

“As regards the three-jpriida metre with the presup¬ 
posed number of syllables, ie. 24, its first species is 
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that in which all three pddas have the smallest pos¬ 
sible number of syllables, ie. 4 4- 4 + 16, 

“ The right-side number and the middle number we 
write down as we have done with the pddas of the two- 
pdda metre, and we make with them the same calcula¬ 
tion as we have done above. Besides, we add the left¬ 
side number in a separate column, hut do not make it 
undergo any changes. See the following scheme:— 


4 


16 

4 

5 

15 

4 

6 

14 

4 

7 

13 

4 

8 

12 

4 

9 

11 

■ 4 

TO 

JO 

4 

il 

9 

4 

12 

8 

4 

■ *3 . ' 

7 

4 

14 

6 

4 

i 5 

S 

,4. 

16 

4 


“ This gives the number of 13 permutations, hilt by 
changing the places of the numbers forwards and back¬ 
wards in the following method, the number may be 
increased sixfold, i.e. to 78:— 

“ I. The right-side number keeps its place; the two 
other numbers exchange their places, so that the middle 
number stands at the left side; the left-side number 
occupies the middle 


4 

4 

16 

5 

. 4 

IS 

6 

4 


7 

4 

13 &c. 


"II.—Ill; The right-side number is placed in the middle 
between the other two numbers, which first keep their 
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original places, and then exchange them with each 
other 

II. 


III. 


“ The right-side number is placed to the left, 

and the other two numbers first keep their original 
places, and then exchange them with each other :— 

IY. 


V. 


“Because, further, the numbers of the syllables of a 
pdda rise like the square of 2, for after 4 follows 8, we 
may represent the syllables of the three pddas in this 
way: 8 + 8 + 8(~4+4+16). However, their arith¬ 
metical peculiarities follow another rule. The four- 
pdda metre follows the analogy of the thr ee-pdda 
metre.” 

Of the above-mentioned treatise of Brahmagupta I 
have only seen a single leaf: it contains, no doubt, 
important elements of arithmetic. God affords help 


16 

4 

4 

IS 

4 

5 

14 

4 

6 

13 

4 

7 &c. 



16 

4 

4 . 

1 $ 

5 

4 

*4 

6 

4 

J 3 

7 

4 &c. 


v 4 

16 

4 

4 

IS 

5 

4 

H 

6 

4 

23 

7 &e. 


4 

t6 

4 

5 


4 

6 

14 

4, . 

7 

23 

4 &c. 
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and sustains by his mercy, i.e. T hope one day to learn 
thoee things. As far as X can guess with regard to the 
literature of the Greeks, they used in their poetry 
similar/^ to the Hindus; for G-alenus says m his book 
tear a yivy: “ The medicine prepared with saliva dip-Fas® 
covered by Menecrates has been described by Damo- 
crates In a poem composed in a metre consisting of 
three parts/ 5 


Tiraea im* 
lav otnable 
to the 
progress of 
science. 


On tho 
SiddMntas. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

HINDU LITERATURE IN THE OTHER SCIENCES, 
ASTRONOMY., ASTROLOGY, ETC. 

The number of sciences is great, and it may be still 
greater if the public mind is directed towards them at 
such times as they are in the ascendancy and in general 
favour with all, when' people not only honour science 
itself, but also its representatives. To do this is, in the 
first instance, the duty of those who rule over them, of 
kings and princes. 'For they alone could free the minds 
of scholars from the daily anxieties for the necessities 
of life, and stimulate their energies to earn more fame 
and favour, the yearning for which is the pith and mar¬ 
row of human nature. 

The present times, however, are not of this kind. 
They are the very opposite, and therefore it is quite 
impossible that a new science or any new kind of 
research should arise in our days. What we have of 
sciences is nothing but the scanty remains of bygone 
better times. 

If a science or an idea has once conquered the whole 
earth, every nation appropriates part of it. So do also 
the Hindus. Their belief about the cyclical revolutions 
of times is nothing very special, but is simply in accord¬ 
ance with the results of scientific observation, 

The science of astronomy is the most famous among 
them, since the affairs of their religion are in various 
ways connected with it. If a man wants to gain the 
title of an astronomer, he must not only know scientific 
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or mathematical astronomy, but also astrology. The 
book known among Muslims as Sindhind is called by 
them Siddhdfotti, i.:e. straight, not crooked nor changing. 
By this name they call every standard book on astro¬ 
nomy, even such books as, according to our opinion, 
do toot come up to the mark of our so-called ZifiLe. 
handbooks of mathematical astronomy. They have five 
Siddhfmtas:— 

I. 8tf/rya-siddK&%ta, ie. the Siddhanta of the sun, 
composed by LSta. 

II. VasuhfH^Mddhdnta, so called from one of the 
stars of the Great Bear, composed by Yishnucandra. 

III. PuUsasiddhdnta, so called lroin Panlisa, the 
Greek, from the city of Saintra., which I suppose to be 
Alexandria, composed by Pulisa. 

IV. Bomaka-siddhtinta, so called from the Rhm, ie. 
the subjects of the Roman Empire, composed by 
Sr'fehena. 

Y. Brahma-sicldhtinta, so called from Brahman, com¬ 
posed by Brahmagupta, the son of Jishnu, from the 
town, of Rhillam&la between Multan and Anhilw&ra, 
16 yojana from the latter place (?). 

The authors of these books draw from one and the 
same source, the book PaitdmaJw, so called from the 
first father , ie. Brahman. 

Varhhamihira has composed an astronomical hand¬ 
book of small compass called , Paftca-dddh&niiM, which 
name ought to mean that it contains the pith and mar¬ 
row of the preceding five Siddhantas. But this is not 
the case, nor is it so much better than they as to be 
called the most correct one of the five. So the name 
does not indicate anything but the fact that the number 
of Siddh&ntas is five. 

Brahmagupta says: “Many of the Siddhantas are 
Sftrya, others Inclu, Pulisa, Bomaka, Vasishtha, and 
Yavana, i.c. the Greeks; and though the Siddhantas are 
many, they differ only in words, not in the subject- 
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matter. He who studies them properly will find that 
they agree with each other.” 

Up to the present time I have not been able to pro¬ 
cure any of these books save those of Pulisa and of 
Brahmagupta. I have commenced translating them, 
but have not yet finished my work. Meanwhile I shall 
Pago 74 . give here a table of contents of the Brakma-siddhdnta, 
which in any case will be useful and instructive, 
contents of Contents of the twenty-four chapters of the Brahma- 

fclio Brahma- • 7 77 ■ . 

smMnta . siaafianta, — 

1. On the nature of the globe and the figure of heaven 
and earth. 

2. On the revolutions of the planets; on the calcula¬ 
tion of time, i.e. how to find the time for different longi¬ 
tudes and latitudes; how to find the mean places of the 
planets; how to find the sine of an arc. 

3. On the correction of the places of the planets. 

4. On three problems : bow to find the shadow, the 
bygone portion of the day and the amndens, and how 
to derive one from the other. 

5. On the planets becoming visible when they leave 
the rays of the sun, and their becoming invisible when 
entering them. 

6. On the first appearance of the moon, and about 
her two cusps. 

7. Oil the lunar eclipse. 

8. On the solar eclipse. 

9. On the shadow of the moon. 

10. On the meeting and conjunction of the planets, 

11. On the latitudes of the planets. 

12. A critical investigation for the purpose of dis¬ 
tinguishing between correct and corrupt passages in the 
texts of astronomical treatises and handbooks. 

13. On arithmetic ; on plane measure and cognate 
subjects. 

14. Scientific calculation of the mean places of the 
planets. 
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15. Scientific calculation of the correction of the v 
places of the planets. 

16. Scientific calculation of the three problems (v. 
chap. 4). 

17. On the deflection of eclipses. 

18. Scientific calculation of the appearance of the 
new moon and her two cusps. 

19. On JCuffaJca, ie . the pounding of a thing. The 
pounding of oil-producing substances is here compared 
with the most minute mid deta iled research. This chapter 
treats of algebra and related subjects, and besides it 
contains other valuable remarks of a more or less 
arithmetical nature. 

20. On the shadow. 

21. On the calculation of the measures of poetry and 
on metrics. 

22. On cycles mid instruments of observation. 

23. On time and the four measures of time, the solar, 
the civil, the lunar, arid the sidereal 

24. About numeral notation in the metrical books of 
this kind. 

These, now, are twenty-four chapters, according to 
his own statement, hut there is a twenty-fifth one, 
called X>hydna~graha~adhydyci 3 in which he tries to 
solve the problems by speculation, not by mathematical 
calculation. I have not enumerated it in this list, 
because the pretensions which he brings forward in 
this chapter are repudiated by mathematics. I am 
rather inclined to think that that which he produces is 
meant to be the ratio Metaphysics of all astronomical 
methods, otherwise how could any problem of this 
science be solved by anything save by mathematics ? 

Such books as do not reach the standard of a Sid- o$|h© 
dh&nfca are mostly called Tantra or Karana The TnutU^and 
former means ruling under a governor , the latter means KiuavAB ’ 
following., ie. ■ following behind the Siddh&nta. Under 
governors they understand the Acdryas , i.e. the sages, 
anchorites, the followers of Brahman. 


VIQMl & 



There are two famous Tcwitms by Aryabhata and 
Baldbhadra, besides the Rastiyana 4 antra by Bhdnii- 
yaku (?). About what Rasayana means we shall give a 
separate chapter (chap, xvii.) 

As for Xamnas, there is one (lacuna) called by bis 
name, besides the Karana-hhandadil^ by Brah¬ 
magupta, The last word, khanda , means a kind of 
their sweetmeats. With regard to the reason why he 
gave his book this title, I have been told the follow¬ 
ing 

Sugrlva, the Buddhist, had composed an astrono¬ 
mical handbook which he called Dadhi-s&gara, ie. 
the sea of sour-milk; and a pupil of his composed a 
book of the same kind which he called Kilra-lahayd (?), 
i.e. a mountain of rice. Afterwards he composed an¬ 
other book which he called Lavana-nmshti, i.e. a hand¬ 
ful of salt* Therefore Brahmagupta called his book 
the Bweetmmt^hhddyaka^m order that all kinds of 
victuals (sour-milk, rice; salt, &c.) should occur in the 
titles of the books on this science. 

The contents of the book Karana-khandadchddyaka 
B<ere 75 . represent the doctrine of Aryabhata. Therefore Brah¬ 
magupta afterwards composed a second book, which he 
called Uttara-Mianda-khddyaka, ie, the explanation of 
the Khanda-hhddyaka. And this book is again followed 
by another ^one called KJianda-Middyahctdippd (do), of 
which I do not know whether it is composed by Brah¬ 
magupta or somebody else. It explains the reasons 
and the nature of the calculations employed in the 
Xharida-MtidyaJea. I suppose it is a work of Bala- 

bhadra’s. 

Further, there is an astronomical handbook composed 
by Vijayananclin, the commentator, in the city of 
Benares, entitled Karana-tilaka, ie. the blaze on the 
front of the Karanas; another one by Vittel vara the 
son of Bhadatta (? Mihdatta), of the city of .Ndgarapura, 
called Kamna-sdra , ie. that which has been derived 
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from the Karana; another one, by Bhftnuyafes (?), is 
called Karana^pam-tilaka, which shows, as I am told, 
how the corrected places of the stars are derived from, 
one another. 

There is a book by Utp'ala the Kashmirian called 
M&kuiiT&hxranfa (?), i.e. breaking the Karan as; and 
another called ICarana-pdta, i.e. killing the Karamts. 

Besides there is a book called Ifamna-G'kddimmi of 
which I do not know the author,. 

There are more books of the same kind with other 
titles, e.g. the great Mdnasa , composed by Manu, and the 
commentary by XXtpala.; the small Mdnasa , an epitome 
of the former by Puhcak (?}, from the southern country ; 
Da&agitikd, by Aryabhata; ArydslitaSdta, by the same; 
Lokdnwida ,®o called from the name of the author; 
tila (?), so called from its author, the Brahman Bhattila. 

The books of this kind are nearly innumerable. 

As for astrological literature, each one of the follow- On astrolo- 
i m authors has composed a so-called Samhitd , viz, : — ture, the 
Mdiidavya. Balabhadra. samhit&s. 


Par,Mara. 

Garga. 

Brahman. 


Divyatattva. 

Viuubamihka. 


Samhild means that which is collected, books containing 
something of everything, e.g . forewarnings relating to a 
journey derived from meteorological occurrences; pro¬ 
phecies, regarding the fate of dynasties ; the knowledge 
of lucky and unlucky things; prophesying from the 
lines of the hand; interpretation of dreams, and taking 
auguries from the flight or cries of birds. For Hindu 
scholars believe in such things. It is the custom of 
their astronomers to propound in their Sariihitas also 
the whole science of meteorology and cosmology. 

Each one of the following auth ors has composed a The re¬ 
boot, Jdtaka, ie. book of nativities, viz.:— So’ksoh 

nativities. 


Pankt'ira, 
Siity a. 
Manittha. 


Jlvafommn. 
Man, the Greek, 
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Var&hamihira has composed t%vo JFafcakas, a small and 
a. large one. The latter of those has been explained 
by Balabhadra, and the former I have translated into 
Arabic, further, the Hindus have a large book on the 
science of the astrology of nativities called Sdrdvali, 
ie. the chosen one, similar to the VazUaj (= Persian 
guzidal), composed by .Kaly&ua-Varman, who gained 
high credit for his scientific works, lint there is 
anotuer book still larger than this, which comprehends 
the whole of astrological sciences, called Yavana, ie. 
belonging to the Greeks. 

Of \ arahamiliua there are several small books, c.g. 
SJtat-paAc&iilcd, fifty-six chapters on astrology; Ilord- 
pcmca-hotriya (?), on the same subject. 

Travelling is treated of in the book Yoyay&trd and 
the book Tikani(J)-ydtn% marriage and marrying in the 
book Vivdha-patala, architecture in the book (lacuna). 

The art of taking auguries from the flight or cries 
of birds, and of the foretelling by means of piercing a 
needle into a book, is propounded in the work called 
Snulham (? ^rotavya), which exists in-three different 
copies. MahMeva is said to be the author of the first, 
Vimalabuddlii the author of the second, and Baiig&la the 
author of the third. Similar subjects are treated in the 
book Gildhdmana (?), i.e. the knowledge of the un¬ 
known, composed by Buddha, the originator of the sect 
of the red robe-wearers, the Shamanians; and in the 
book Prater, Gddh&ihfflfia (l),i.e. questions of the science, 
ef the unknown, composed by Utpala, 

Besides, there are Hindu scholars of whom we know 
the names, but not the title of any book of theirs, viz.:_ 

S&rasyata. 

Plruy&na (?), 


Pradyumita. 

Saagrthila (Sfirikhala ?). 
Divakara. 

Par&svara. 


Devakirtti. 

Prith tidaka-svamirn 


Medical 

literature. 


Medicine belongs to the same class of sciences as 
astronomy, but there is this difference, that the latter 
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.stands in close relation to the religion of the Hindus. 
They have a book called by the name of its author, 
i.e. Caralta, which they consider as the best of their 
whole literature on medicine. According to their belief, 
Caraka was a JEtishi in the last Dvdpara-yuga, when 
his name wa3 Agnivekt, but afterwards he was called 
Caraka, i.e. the intelligent one, after the first elements 
of medicine had been laid down by certain Rishis, the 
children of SMra. These latter had received them from 
Indra, Indra from A£vin, one of the two physicians of 
the Devas, and Aisvin had received them from Praift- 
pati, i.e. Brahman, the first father. This book has been 
translated into Arabic for the princes of the house of 
the Barmecides. 

The Hindus cultivate numerous other branches of on 
science and literature, and have a nearly boundless 
literature. I, however, could not comprehend it with 
my knowledge. I wish £ could translate the book 
JPaftcatantra, known among us as the book of Kalita 
and Pimna. It is far spread in various languages, in 
Persian, Hindi, and Arabic—in translations of people 
who are not free from the suspicion of having altered 
the text. For instance, 'Abdallah Ibn Almukaffa'. has 
added in his Arabic version the chapter about Barzbya, 
with the intention of raising doubts in the minds of 
people of feeble religious belief, and to gain and prepare 
them fox’ the propagation of the doctrines of the Mani- 
chseana. And if he is open to suspicion in so far, as he 
has added something to the text which he had simply 
to translate, he is hardly free from suspicion in his 
capacity as translator. 



CHAPTER XV. 

NOTES ON HINDU METROLOGY, INTENDED TO FACILITATE 
THE UNDERSTANDING OF ALL KINDS OF MEASURE¬ 
MENTS WHICH OCCUR IN THIS BOOK. 

The Hindu Counting is innate to man. The measure of a thin* 
woigim ,' becomes .known by its being compared with another 
thing which belongs to the same species and is assumed 
sis a unit by general consent. Thereby the difference 
between the object and this standard becomes known. 

By weighing, people determine the amount of gravity 
of heavy bodies, when the tongue of the scales stands 
at right angles on the horizontal plane. Hindus want 
the scales very little, because their dirham are deter¬ 
mined by number, not by weight, and their fractions, 
too, are simply counted as sa-and-so many ful 4 s. The 
coinage of both dirham,s and fuMs is different accord¬ 
ing to towns and districts. They weigh gold with the 
scales only when it is in its natural state or such as 
has been worked, e.g. for ornaments, but not coined. 
They use as a weight of gold ther mvahiyx, — 1} ■tola. 
They use the tola as frequently as we use the mvtkkdl. 
According to what I have been able to learn from them, 
it corresponds to three of our dirhams , of which io 
equal jr mithkdl. 

Therefore i tola = 2 x \ r of our mithkdl. 

The greatest fraction of a tola is -jV, called mdsha, 
Therefore 16 mdsha — i suvarna 
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i andi == 4 ■ 

i yarn ,'' 6 

i Ip 4 pdda. 

I pdda % 4 mtfrt (?). 


Arranged differently we have— 


i suoarna c= 16 mdsha = 64 <md$ ~ 25 6 yavco 16 oo-kald = 
6400 joiMa cs 25,600 (?). 


Six mdshas are called 1 drankshma. If you ask 
them about this weight, they tell you that 2 drank - 
' *= 1. 'mithMl But this is a mistake; for 1 

miihkdl = S | m&ulm* The relation between a drank- 
$hmia and a mithMl is as 20 to 21, and therefore x 
draiiksliana = mithkdl If; therefore, a man gives 
the answer which we have just mentioned, he seems to 
have in mind the notion of a mithkdl as a weight which 
does not much differ from a dmiikshma,; but by- 
doubling the amount, saying 2 dmhkshanax instead of 
1, he entirely spoils the comparison. 

Since the unit of measure is not a natural unit,'Page 7 % 
but 0. conventional one assumed by general consent, it 
admits of both practical and imaginary division. Its 
subdivisions or fractions are different in different places 
at one and the same time, and at different periods 
in one and the same country. Their names, too, are 
different according to places and times ; change's which 
are produced either by the organic development of lan¬ 
guages or by: accident. 

A man from the neighbourhood of Somanafch told me 
that their mithJcdl is equal to ours; that 


1 mithkdl 

= 8 ruvu. 


1 rum 

~ 2 pdli. 


1 pdli 

=•*, i0 yavai i 

e. barley-corn, 


Accordingly 1 mithfoU s= 8 rum ~ 16 pdli =r 256 yam. 

This comparison shows that the man was mistaken 
YOU I. l 


I 



Vtir&hami- 
hif,i m 
weights. 
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in comparing the two mithkdls; that what he called 
mithkdls is in reality the tola, and that he calls the 
mdsha by a different name, viz. rtivu, 

If ■'the Hindus wish to be particularly painstaking in 
these things, they give the following scale, based on the 
measurements which Varahamihira prescribes for the 
construction of idols:— 


1 re,nu or particle of dust 
3 raja 
8 bdldgra 
8 likh yd 
8 y tiled 


x raja. 

=ia i bdl&gra, i.e. the end of a hair. 
^ 1 likhyd, i.e. the egg of a louse, 
is 1 ytikd, tie. a louse. 

'# 1 yam , i.e, a barley-corn. 


Hence, Varahamihira goes on to enumerate the measures 
for distances. His. measures of weight are the same as 
those which we have already mentioned. He says : 

4 yam U 1 midi 

4 andi = 1 mdsha 
x 6 mdsha = 1 mvarna, i.e. gold. 

4 suvarna = 1 palm 

The measures of dry substances are the following :— 

4 pala ~ 1 hud aim. 

4 kvdava = 1 prastha, 

4 prastha = 1 ddhaka. 

The measures of liquid substances are the following:— 

8 pala 1 hudava. 

8 hudava — 1 prastha. 

4 prastha = 1 ddhaka. 

4 ddhaka = 1 drona. 

Weills The following weights occur in the book Caraha, I 
thetoik^ 40 give them here according to the Arabic translation, as 
camka. j have not received them f rom the Hindus viva vow. 
The Arabic copy seems to be corrupt, like all other 
books of this kind which I know. Such corruption 
must of necessity occur in our Arabic writing, more 
particularly at a period like ours, when people care 
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little about the correctness of what they copy, 
“■ Atreya" says : 

6 particles of dust s= x marici. 

6 marici =z j mustard-seed {rdji/cd), 

& mustard-seeds ■== 1 red rice-corn. 

2 red rice-corns = 1 pea, 

2 peas =r 1 andi. 

And 1 andi is equal to \ ddnak , according to the 
scale by which- 7 ddnak are-equal to one dirham. 
Further; 

4 andi i mihha, 

8 mdsha ss i caya (?). 

f 1 kan/m or of the 

* ‘ ~ 1 weight of 2 dirham. 

4 suvarna = i 
4 = r kudava. 

4 kudava == x pmstha 
4 prastha ~ I ddkaka. 

4 ddkaka I tfrona, 

2 drona =t i inirpa. 

2 hlrpa ~ ijand (?)/' 

The weight pala is much used in all the business 
dealings of the Hindus, but it is different for different 
wares and in different provinces. According to some, 

1 pala == jA mand; according to others, t pala — 14 
mithkdl; but the mattd is not equal to 2 to* mithkdl. 
According to others, 1 pala ~ 16 mithkdl, but the 
mand is not equal to 240 mithkdl. According to others, 

1 pala =* 15 dirham, but the mand is not equal to 225 
dirham. In reality, however, the relation between the 
pala and the mand is different, 

Further, Atreya says: “1 ddlhaka = 64 pala — 12S 
dirham - 1 rati. But if the andi is equal to $ ddfutk, 
one suvarna contains 64 andi, and then a dirham has 
32 andi, which,, as each andi is equal to § ddnak, are 
equal to 4 ddnak. The double amount of it is dir¬ 
ham ” (sic). 

Such are the results when people, instead of trans¬ 
lating, indulge in wild conjecture and mingle together 
different theories in an uncritical manner. 
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As regards the first theory, resting on the assumption 
of one sumrna being equal to three of our dirhams, 
people in general agree in this—that 


r swarm ■■ 
1 pala 


12 dirham. 



1 pala 

« j\ mand. 


1 wand 

=• 1S0 dirhmn. 


Varibufl 
uu thorn on 
weights. 


The Hindu 
balance- 


This leads me to think that 1 suvarna is equal to 3 
of out mithkdl, not to 3 of our dirham. 

Yar&hamihira says in another place of his Samhita : 

“Make a round vase of the diameter and height of 
one yard, and then expose it to the rain until it ceases. 
All the water that has been collected in it of the weight 
of 200 dirham is, if taken fourfold, equal to x ddhaka,'*- 

This, however, is only an approximate statement, 
because, as we have above mentioned in his own words, 
1 dilhaha is equal to 768 either dirham, as they say, or 
‘mithkdl, as 1 suppose. 

Sri pala relates, on the authority of Var&hamihira; that 
50 paid s= 256 dirham = 1 Adhaka. But lie is mistaken, 
for here the number 256 does not .mean dirhams , but the 
mimber of the suvarna contained in one ddhaka. And the 
number of pala contained in 1 ddhaka is 64, not 50. 

As [ have been told, Jlvafeman gives, the following 
detailed account of these weights : 

4 pala. 1 kudava. 

4 kudava = l pmstha. 

^prastha ss-i ddhaka. 

4 ddhaka = i drona. 

20 drona as 1 khdri. 

The reader must know that 16 m&sha are 1 suvarna , 
but in weighing wheat or barley they reckon 4 suvarna 
= 1 paid, and iu weighing water and oil they reckon 8 
sumrna ~ 1 pala. 

The balances with which the Hindus weigh things 
are xapicrr [coves, of which the weights are immovable, 
whilst the scales move on certain marks and lines. 
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Therefore the balance is called tula. The first lines 
mean the units of the weight from 1 to 5, and farther 
on to 10; the following lines mean the tenths, 10, 20, 

30, &e. With regard to the cause of this arrangement 
they relate the following saying of V&sudeVa:— 

•‘‘I will not kill Sisupflla, the son of my aunt, if he 
has not committed a crime, but will pardon him until 
ten, and then I shall call him to account.” 

We shall relate this story on a later opportunity. 

Alfaz&rt uses in Ms astronomical handbook the word 
pain for day-minutes (i.e. sixtieth parts of a day). I have 
not found this use anywhere in Hindu literature, bub 
they use the word to denote a correction in a mathe¬ 
matical sense. 

The Hindus have a weight called bhdret, which is 
mentioned in the books about the conquest of Sindh. 

It is equal to 2000 pain; for they explain it by 100 X 
20 pain, and as nearly equal to the weight of an ox. 

This is all I have lighted on as regards Hindu . 
weights. 

By measuring (with dry measures) people determine d,t 
the body and the bulk of a thing, if it fills up a certain mJ!aaurei 
measure which has been gauged as containing a certain 
quantity of it, it being understood that the way in p ag€7g . 
which the things are laid out in the measure, the way 
in which their surface is determined, and the way in 
which, on the whole, they are arranged within the 
measure, are in every case identical. If two objects 
which are to be weighed belong to the same species, 
they then prove to be equal, not only in bulk, but also 
in weight; but if they do hot belong tq the same species, 
their bodily extent is equal, but not their weight. 

They have a measure called bisi (? siM ), which is 
mentioned by every man from ICanauj and Somauath. 
According to the people of Kauauj— 

4 btsi =■■ X prastha. 

■J Msi -- 1 kudava. 
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According to the people of SomanMi— 


1 6 test I JtatllL 

12 panti = i mora . 


According to another theory— 


12 bid sg i kalati. 
bisi = x ?ndna. 


From the same source I learnt that a mdna of wheat 
is nearly equal to 5 mand. Therefore 1 Msi (?) is 
equal to 20 mand. The Msi corresponds to the Klrw&« 
rizmian measure mkhkh, according to old style, whilst 
the kalafrl corresponds to the Khwarizmian ghur , for 
X gM,r = .12 su'khkh. 

of Mensuration is the determination of distances by 
lines and of superficies by planes. A plane ought to 
be measured by part of a plane, but the mensuration 
by means of linevS effects the same purpose, as lines 
determine the limits of planes. When, in quoting 
Varahamihira, we had come so far as to determine the 
weight of a barley-corn (p. 162), we made a digression 
into an exposition of weights, where we used his 
authority about gravity, and now we shall return to 
him and consult him about distances. He says— 

8 barley-corns put together s± 1 cingula , i.e, linger. 

4 fingers — x rdma (t ), u e. the fist. 

24.lingers = 1 hat\ha, i.e, yard, also called dcista, 

4 yards ~ i dhan% i,e. arc = a fathom, 

40 arcs .'•*= 1 nafaa. 


= 1 krosa. 


25 nalm 


Hence it follows that 1 hroh 5= 4000 yards; and as 
our mile has just so many yard’s, 1 mile = 1 Icroh. 
Pa-lisa the Greek also meutions in his Siddhanta that 
1 Icroh '== 4.000 yards. 

The yard is equal to 2 mikyds or 24 fingers; for the 
Hindus determine the ganlpu, ie. mikyds, by idol-fingers. 
They do not call the twelfth part of a mikyds a, finger 
in general, as we do, but their mikyds is always a span. 
The span, i.e. the distance between the ends of the 




thumb and the small finger at their widest possible 
stretching, is called vitasti and also kishhu„ 


The distance between the ends of the fourth or ring- 
finger and the thumb, both being stretched out, is called 
gokania. 

The distance between the ends of the index-finger 
and of the thumb is called kardbha, and is reckoned as 
equal to two-thirds of a span. 

The distance between the tops of the middle finger 
and of the thumb is called tala. The Hindus maintain 
that the height of a man is eight times his tdla , whether 
he be tall or small; as people say with regard to the 
foot, that it is one-seventh of the height of a man. 

Regarding the construction of idols, the book Samhiid 
says 

** The breadth of the palm has been determined as 6 , 
the length as 7 5 the length of the middle finger as 5, 
that of the fourth finger as the same; that of the index- 
finger as the same minus -J- (i.e. 4^); that of the small 
finger as the same minus I {i.e. 3^); that of the thumb 
as equal to two-thirds of the length of the middle finger 
(i.e. 3-J), so that the two last fingers are of equal length.” 

By the measurements and numbers of this passage, io. 
the author means idol-fingers. 

After the measure of the kroia has been fixed and rho relation 
found to be equal to our mile , the reader must learn fflm, mile, 
that they have 0, measure of distances, called y&j&na, MldJarhldK 
which is equal to 8 miles or to 32,000 yards. Perhaps 
somebody might believe that 1 kroh is = farsakh, 
and maintain that the farsakJis of the Hindus are 
16,000 yards long. But such is not the case. On 
the contrary, 1 kroh = \ yojana. In the terms of 
this measure, Alfaz&rl has determined the circumfer¬ 
ence of the earth in his astronomical handbook. He 
calls it j'&n, in the plural ’ ajwdn . 

The elements of the calculations of the Hindus on Relation 
the circumference of the circle rest on the assumption 
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that it is thrice its diameter. So the Matsya-Furdna 
says, after it has mentioned the diameters-of the sun 
and moon in yojanas: ‘-'The circumference is thrice 
the diameter.” 

The Adttya-PnrA^A says, after it has mentioned the 
breadth-of the JMpan, i.t. the islands and of their 
surrounding seas; “The circumference is thrice the 
diameter.” 

The same occurs also in the Vdyn-Fnrdra. In later 
times, however, Hindus have become aware of the 
fraction following after the three wholes. According 
to Brahmagupta, the circumference is 3} times the 
diameter; but he finds this number by a method 
peculiar! to himself. He says: “As the root of 10 
is nearly 3-> the relation between the diameter and 
its circumference is like the relation between 1 and 
the root of 10.” Then he multiplies the diameter 
by itself, the product by 10, and of this product he 
takes the root. Then the circumference is solid, i.e. 
consists of integers, ir. the same way as the root of 
ten. This calculation, however, makes the fraction 
larger than it really is. Archimedes defined it to be 
something between ™ and $*. Brahmagupta relates 
with regard to Aryabhata, criticising him, that he 
fixed the circumference as 3393 ; that he fixed the dia¬ 
meter in one pdace as 10S0, in another place as 1050. 
According to the first statement, the relation between 
diameter and circumference would be like 1 .- 3^, 
This fraction is by X V smaller than 4. However, 
as regards the second statement, it contains no doubt a 
blunder in the text, not of the author; for according to 
the text, the relation would be like 1 ; 3} and some¬ 
thing over. 

Pulisa employs this relation in his calculations in 
the proportion of 1 : 3 

This fraction is here by so much smaller than one- 
seventh as it is according to Aryabhata, i.e. by f T , 
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The same relation is derived from the old theory, 
which Ya'kilb Ibn Tdrik mentions in his book, Com- 
positio SpJuerarmrp, on the authority of his Hindu 
informant, via. that the circumference of the zodiac 
is 1,256,640,000 yojana, and that its diameter is 
400,000,000 yojana. 

These numbers presuppose the relation between cir¬ 
cumference and' diameter’to bo as 1 : a 
Iliese two numbers may be reduced by the common 
divisor of 360,000. Thereby we get 177 as numerator 
and 1250 as denominator. And this is the fraction 
(1W3) which Pulisa has adopted. 


P.ige 81. 


On various 
kinds <<C 
writing 
material 


CHAPTER XVI. 

NOTES ON THE WRITING- Of THE HINDU'S, ON THEIR 
ARITHMETIC AND RELATED SUBJECTS, AND ON • CER¬ 
TAIN STRANGE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THEIRS. 

The tongue communicates the thought of the speaker 
to the hearer. Its action has therefore, as It were, a 
momentary life only, and it would have keen irnpcs- 
sible to deliver by oral tradition the accounts of the 
events of the past to later generations, more particularly 
if they are separated from them by long periods of 
time.. This has become possible only by a new dis¬ 
covery of the human mind, by the art of writing, which, 
spreads news over space as the winds spread, and over 
time as the spirits of the deceased spread. Praise 
therefore be unto Him who has arranged creation and 
created everything for the beat! 

The Hindus ate not in the habit of writing on hides., 
like the Greeks in ancient times. Socrates, on being 
asked why he did not compose books, gave this reply : 
" I do not transfer knowledge from the living hearts of 
men to the dead hides of sheep/* Muslims, too, used 
in. the early times of Islam to write on hides, e.ff, the 
treaty between the Prophet and the Jews of Khaibar 
and his letter to lusra. The copies or the Koran were 
written on the hides of gazelles, as are still nowadays 
the copies of the Thora. There occurs this passage in 
the Koran (Sfrravi.91): <c They make it krift&tis, 9 ' i.e. 
ro/idpia. The kirtds (or chariot) is made in Egypt, 
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being cut out of the papyrus stalk. Writteu on this 
material, the orders of the Khalifs went out into all the 
world until shortly before our time. Papyrus has this 
advantage over vellum, that you can neither rub out 
nor change anything on it, because thereby it would be 
destroyed. It was in. China that paper was first manu¬ 
factured. Chinese prisoners introduced the fabrication 
of paper into Samarkand, and thereupon it was made 
in various places, so as to meet the existing want. 

The Hindus have in the south of their country a 
slender tree like the date and cocoa-nut palms, bearing 
edible fruits and leaves of the length of one yard, and 
as broad as three fingers one put beside the other. 
They call these leaves tdri (tdla or tdr—jBomssus fld~ 
belliformis), and write on them. They bind a book of 
these leaves together by a cord on which they are 
arranged, the cord going through. Jill the leaves by a 
hole .in the middle of each. 

In Central and Northern India people use the bark of 
the tilz tree, one kind of which is used as a cover for 
bows. It is called Mrtrja. They take a piece one yard 
long and as broad as the outstretched fingers of the 
hand, or somewhat less, and prepare it in various ways. 
They oil and polish it so as to make it hard and smooth, 
and then they write on it. The proper order of the 
single leaves is marke d by numbers. The whole book 
is wrapped up in a piece of cloth and fastened between 
two tablets of the same size. Such a hook is called 
fCitiii (of. pusta, pustalsa). Their letters, and whatever 
else they have to write, they write on the bark of the 
Hz tree. 

As to the writing or alphabet of the Hindus, we have 
already mentioned that it once had been lost and for* 
gotten ; that nobody cared for it, and that in conse¬ 
quence people became illiterate, sunken into gross 
ignorance, and entirely estranged from science. Hut 
then Vyfisa, the son of Pantiara, rediscovered their 
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alphabet of fifty letters by an inspiration of God. A 
letter is called akshara, 

Seine people say that originally the number of their 
letters was less, and that it increased only by degrees. 
This is possible, or I .should even say necessary/ As for 
the Greek alphabet, a certain Amlhas (sic) had formed 
sixteen characters' to perpetuate science about the time 
when the Israelites ruled over Egypt. Thereupon 
Kiinush (sic) and Agenon (sic) brought them to the 
Greeks. By adding four new signs they obtained an 
alphabet of twenty letters. Later on, about the time 
when Socrates was poisoned, Simonides added four 
other signs, and so the Athenians at last had a complete 
alphabet of twenty-four letters, which happened during 
, the reign of Artaxerxes, the son of Darius, the son of 
Aftaxerxes, the son of Cyrus, according to the chrono- 
graphers of the ’West 

The great number of the letters of the Hindu alpha¬ 
bet is explained, firstly, by the fact that they express 
every letter by a separate sign if it is followed by a 
vowel or a diphthong or a hamza (visarga), or a small 
extension of the sound beyond the measure of the 
vowel; and, secondly, by the fact that they have con¬ 
sonants which are not found together in any other 
language, though they may be found scattered through 
different languages—sounds of such a nature that our 
tongues, nob being familiar with them, can scarcely pro¬ 
nounce them, and that our ears are frequently not able 
to distinguish between many a cognate pair of them. 

The Hindus write from the left to the right like the 
Greeks. They do not write on the basis of a line, 
above which the heads of the letters rise whilst their 
tails go down below, as in Arabic writing* On the 
contrary, their ground-line is above, a straight line 
above ever single character, and from this line the 
letter hangs down and is written under it. Any sign 
above the line is nothing but a grammatical mark to 
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denote the pronunciation of the character above which 
it stands. 

. The most generally known alphabet is called Siddha- 
mdtrikd, which is by some considered as originating me utmtun. 
from Kashmir, for the people of Kashmir use it. But 
it is also used in Varfinasi. This town and Kashmir are 
the high schools of Hindu sciences. The same writing 
is used in Madhyadeaa, i.e. the middle country, the 
country all around Kanauj, which is also called Arj a- 
varta. 

In M&lava there is another alphabet called Mgara, 
which differs from the former only in the shape of the 
characters. 

Next comes an alphabet called Ardhcmdgari, i.e. half- 
ndgara , so called because it. is compounded of the 
former two. It is used in Bhatiya and some parts of 
Sindh. 

Other alphabets are the Malwdri, used in Malwashau, 
in Southern Sind, towards the sea-coast; the Saindhava , 
used in Bahmanwa. or Almansfixa ; the UCctndtcc, used in 
Karnutade&i, whence those troops come which in the 
armies are known as JcoApfio.Tct , the /f 4 , used in 
Audhrade&t; the ZKrwart (Drdvidi), used in Dirwara- 
de^a (Dravidade^a) ; the Ldri, used in Larade&a (Lata- 
cleiia) ; the Gauri (Gaudi), used in Pftrvadela, ie. the 
Eastern country; the Bhaikshukt, used in Udunpftr in 
Pftrvadefcu This last is the writing of Buddha. 

The Hindus begin their books with Om, the word ofonuw^ 
creation, as we begin them with “ In the name of 
God/' The figure of the word cm is (TV • This % ure 
does not consist of letters; it is simply an image 
invented to represent this word, which people use, 
believing that it will bring them a blessing, and 
meaning thereby a confession of the unity of God. 

Similar to this is the manner in which the Jews write 
the.name of God, viz. by three Hebrew gods. In the 
Thorn the word is written YE YU and prouounced 
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Adort'ai; sometimes they also say Yah, The word 
Adonai, which they pronounce; is not expressed in 
writing. 

The Hindus do not use the letters of their alphabet 
for numerical notation, as we use the Arabic letters in 
the order of the Hebrew alphabet. As in different parts 
of India the letters have different shapes, the 1 numeral 
signs, too/which are called ahka, differ. The numeral 
signs which we use are derived from the finest forms of 
the Hindu signs. Signs and figure's are of no use if 
people do not know what they mean, but the people of 
Kashmir mark the single leaves of their books with 
figures which look like drawings or like the Chinese 
characters, the meaning of which can only be learned 
by a very long practice. However, they do not use 
them when reckoning in the sand. 

In arithmetic all nations agree that all the orders of 
numbers (e.r/. one, ten, hundred, thousand) stand in a 
certain relation to the ten; that each order is the tenth 
part of the following and the tenfold of the preceding. 
I ha ve studied the names of the orders of the numbers 
in various languages with all kinds of people with 
whom I have been in contact, and have found that no 
nation goes beyond the thousand. The Arabs, too, stop 
with the thousand, which is certainly the most correct 
and the most natural thing to do. I have written a 
separate treatise on this subject. 

Those, however, who go beyond the thousand in their 
numeral system are the Hindus, at least in their 
arithmetical technical terms, which have been either 
freely invented or derived according to certain etymolo¬ 
gies, whilst in others both methods are blended together. 
They extend the names of the orders of numbers until 
the 18th order for religious reasons, the mathematicians 
being assisted by the grammarians with all kinds of 
etymologies. 

The 18th order is called Pardrdha, i.e, the half of 
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heaven, or, more aeurately, the half of that which is 
above. Tor if the Hindus construct periods of time out 
of Kalpas, the unit of this order is a day of God (ie. a 
half nychthemeron), And as we do not know any body 
larger than heaven, half of it ( pardrdha ), as a half of 
the greatest body, has been compared with a half of the 
greatest day. By doubling it, by uniting night to day, 
we get the whole of the greatest day. There can be no 
doubt that, the name Pardrdha is accounted for in this 
way, and that par dr means the whole of heaven. 


The following are the names of the eighteen orders of ™ u e 

of rminera- 
' tfcUl. : 


numbers 


i Ekaih. 

10. Padma . 

2. Bedaub. 

11. Kharva. 

3. S'atam. 

12. .Nikharva. 

4. Sahasram. 

13. Mahhpadma, 

5. Ayuta. 

14. S'anku. 

6. Lakshc. 

35, Samudra. 

7. Frayuta. 

16. Madhya . 

8. Kofi 

17. A My a. 

C). Nyarbuda. 

18. Par&rdha. 


I shall now mention some of their differences of 
opinion relating to this system. 

Some Hindus maintain that there is a igth order Variations 
beyond the Pardrdha, called fihilri, and that this is the in n,e 1 
limit of reckoning. But in reality reckoning is unlimited ; 
it has only a technical limit, which is conventionally 
adopted as the last of the orders of numbers. By the 
word reckoning in the sentence above they seem to mean 
nomenclature, as if they meant to say that the language 
has no name tor any reckoning beyond the 19th order. 

It. is known that the unit of this order, ie. one bjuilri, is 
equal to one-fifth of the greatest day, but on this subject 
they have no tradition. In their tradition there are 
only traces of combinations of the greatest day, as we 
shall hereafter explain. Therefore this 19th order 
is an addition of an artificial and hyper-accurate 
nature. 




Page 84. According to others, the limit of reckoning is koti; 
and starting from kofi the succession of the orders of 
numbers would be kofi, thousands., hundreds, tenths; 
for the number of Devas is expressed in kdtis. Ac¬ 
cording to their belief there are thirty-three kotis of 
Devas, eleven of which belong to each of the three 
beings, Brahman, Nar&yana, and Mahadeva. 

The names of the orders beyond that of the 18th 
have been invented by the grammarians, as we have 
said already (p. 174). 

Further, we observe that the popular name of: the 
5 th order is JDa&a sahasra, that of the 7th order, Dah, 
laksha ; for the two names which we have mentioned in 
the list above ( Ayuta and 1'rayuta) are rarely used . 

The book of Aryabhata of Kusumapura gives the 
following names of the orders from the ten till 10 
koti :— 


Ayutarh, 

Niyutarh. 

Prayutaik. 


Kofi padma . 
Parapadma. 


Further, it is noteworthy that some people establish 
a kind of etymological relationship between the dif¬ 
ferent names; so they call the 6th order Niyutce, ac¬ 
cording to the analogy of the 5th, which is called 
Aynta. Further, they call the 8th order Arbudct, 
according to the analogy of the 9th, which is called 
Nyarbvda. 

There is a similar relation between Nikhana and 
J '.harm, the names of the 12th and nth orders, and 
between Haiiku and Mah&kmha, the names of the 13th 
and 14th orders. According to this analogy Mahd- 
padma ought to follow immediately after jPadina, but 
this latter is the name of the. 10th, the former the 
name of the 13th order. 

These are differences of theirs which can be traced 
back to certain reasons; but besides, there are many 
differences without any reason, which simply arise 
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from people dictating these names without observing 
any fixed order, or from the fact that they hate to 
avow their ignorance by a frank I do not know 1 —a 
word which is difficult to them in any connection 
whatsoever. 

The Pulisa-siddhdnta gives the following list of the 
orders oi the numbers;— 


4, Sahasmrtb. 
t;. Ayutam. 

6.. Kiyutiv/h. 

7. Pmyutam. 


8, Koti, 

9. Arlnidavh. 

10. Kharva. 


The following orders , from the nth till the 18th, are 
the same as those of the above-mentioned list. 

The Hindus use the numeral signs in arithmetic in Nmneral 
the same way as we do. I have composed a treatise ll0tuti0U - 
showing how far, possibly, the Hindus are ahead of us 
in this subject. We have already explained that the 
Hindus compose their books in Slokas. If, now, they 
wish, in their astronomical handbooks, to express some 
numbers of the various orders. , they express them by 
words used to denote certain numbers either in one 
order alone or at the same time in two orders (e$. a 
word meaning either 20 or both 20 and 200). For 
each number they have appropriated quite a great 
quantity of words. Hence, if one word does not suit 
the metre, you may easily exchange it for a synonym 
which suits. Brahmagupta says: “If you want to 
write one, express it by everything which is unique, as 
the earth , the moon; two by everything which is double, 
as, e.g. black and white; three by everything which is 
threefold; the nought by hecmn, the twelve by the 
names of the sun,” 

t have united in the following table all the ex¬ 
pressions for the numbers which I used to hear from 
them, for the knowledge of these things is most 
essential for deciphering their astronomical handbooks 

VOL. 1. m 
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Whenever I shall come to know all the meanings of 
these words, I will add them, if God permits 


o ~ Mnya and kha, "both moan* 
ing point. 

gagdna, i.e. heaven* 
my at, i.e. heaven. 
dftMa, i.e. heaven. 
ambara, i.e. heaven. 
ablira, i.e . heaven. 

1 = ddi, i.e, the beginning. 

idMn. 

%ndu. 

m. 

vrvard, dharant 
pit&maha, ix. the first 
father. 

candra, i.e, the moon. 
tttdrtdu , ix. the moon. 
riipa. 
rcdmi. 

2 = yama. 

aivin. 

rmicandm. , 

loeana, ie. the two eyes. 

aJahi, 

, dasra. .. \ ‘ 

yamata. 

paksha, i.e. the two halves 
of a month. 

netra, i.e. the two eyes. 

3 » trikdla, ix. the three parts 

of time. 
trijagat. 
trayarii. 

ptivaka, vaUvdnara, da- 
hana , tapcma, hutiHana, 
yyalana, agni, i.e. fire. 
[triguncQ i. c. the three first 
forces. 

loka, i.e. the worlds, earth, 
heaven, and hell. 
trikatu. 

4 = vcda, i.e. their sacred code, 

because it has four parts. 


mmudra, sdgara, i.e. the 
sea. . 
abdhi. 
dadhi. 

dtt, i.e. the four cardinal 
points. 
jtdtUaya. 

krita. Pago 86. 

5 = tcrnt. 

artha. 

indriya, i.e. the five 
senses. 
s&yaht. 

vdna. , 
bhiUa. 
ishu. 

Pdndava, i.e< the five royal 
brothers. 

pattrin, mdrgana. 

6 = rasa. 

aAga. 

skat. 

the year. 

ritu (?). 
mdsdrdhaih, 

7 = aga. 

mahidhafa, ' 
parmta, i.e. the inoun- 
1 . , 1 ’ tains. 1 ' ' ; 11 j §j % 

saptcm. 

naga, i.e. the mountains. 
adri. 

' muni. ■ 

8 = ram, ashta. 

dM t mangala. 
gaja, ndga. 
dantin. 

9 *4 go, chi dr a, 

nanda, pavana. 

rmulhra , cmtara. 

navan - 9. Page 87. 
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iq * dti, khendiu 

A J A T'} A r* j* l i .**/v o 


fourteen mmivaniaras. 

1. 5 zztithi, ie. the lunar days I11 


14 ~ manu, the lords of the 



of the angels, 

Uvarci. 

ak&hauhini , the army 


each half mo uth. 

1.6 == ashJi, nripa , bkitpci. 

17 as aiyashii. 
x 8 ~ clhritL 

19 atidhriti. 

20 = nakha, hr it l 

21 == utkriti. 

22 ~ 

23 = 

24 ~ 

25 ™ i.e. the twenty-live 



twelve suns. 
Mitya . 

arka , ie. the sun. 
mdsa r bhdnit. 
mhabrihhsu. 


things, through the 
knowledge of which 
liberation is obtained. 


As far as I have seen and heard of the Hindus, they 
do not usually go beyond twenty- uve with this kind 
of numerical notation. 

We shall now speak of certain strange manners and strange 
customs of the Hindus. The strangeness of a thing udmstwi 
evidently rests on the fact that it occurs but rarely, and Hindus, 
that we seldom have the opportunity of witnessing it. 

If suoh strangeness reaches a high degree, the thing 
becomes a curiosity, or even something like a miracle, 
which is no longer in accordance with the ordinary laws 
of nature, and which seems chimerical as long as it has 
not been witnessed. Many Hindu customs differ from ; 

those of our country and of our time fco Buch a de S ree ; 

as to appear to us simply monstrous. One might : 
almost think that they had intentionally changed them 
into the opposite, for our customs do uot resemble 
theirs, but are the very reverse ; and if ever a custom of 
theirs resembles one of oura, it has certainly just the 
opposite meaning, 

* They do not cut any of the hair of the body. Originally 
they went naked in. consequence of the heat, and by 
not cutting the hair of the head they intended to pre¬ 
vent sunstroke. 
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They divide the moustache into single plaits in 
order to preserve it. As regards their not cutting 
the hair of the genitals., they try to mate people 
believe that the cutting of it incites to hist am. 
increases carnal desire. Therefore such of them as 
feel a strong desire for cohabitation never cut the 

hair of the genitals. . . : 

They let the nails grow long, glorying m their idle¬ 
ness. since they do not use them for any business or 
work but only, while living a iolce far mc/nte life, they 
scratch their heads with them and examine the hair for 

The Hindus eat singly, one by one, on a tablecloth 
of dune. They do not make use of the remaimier of a 
meal, and the plates from which they have eaten are 
thrown away if they are earthen. 

They have red teeth in consequence of chewing areca- 

nuts with betel-leaves and chalk. ^ 

They drink wine before having eaten anything, then 
they take their meal. They sip the stall of cows, but 
they do not eat their meat. 

They beat the cymbals with a stick. 

They use turbans for trousers. Those who want little 
dress are content to dress in a rag of two fingers’ breadth, 
which they bind over their loins with two cords ; but 
those who like much dress, wear trousers lined with 
so much cotton as would suffice to make a number of 
counterpanes and saddle-mgs. These trousers have no 
(visible) openings, and they are so huge that the feet 
are not visible. ‘'The string by which the trousers are 

fastened is at the back. . , . , 

Their siddr (a piece of dress covering the head 
and the upper part of breast and neck) is similar to 
the trousers, being also fastened at the back by 

buttons. , , . , 

The lappets of the kuriakas (short shirts from the 

shoulders to the middle of the body with, sleeves, a 
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female dress) have slashes both on * the right and left- 
sides. 

They keep the shoes tight till they begin to put 
them on. They are tptned down from the calf before 
walking (?). 

In washing they begin with the feet, and then wash 
the face. They wash them,selves before cohabiting with 
their wives. 

Cceunt sUmtes velut palw iritis, dnm mulieres ah imo 
siirsiommOventur velut occupatw ' in ■ drando^ viaritus vero 
plane otiosus maiaet. 

On festive days they besmear their bodie»s with dung 
instead of perfumes. 

The men wear articles of female dress; they use 
cosmetics, wear earrings,,arm-rings, golden seal-rings on 
the ring-finger as well as on the toes of the feet. 

Miseret eos c#,tymiti et viri qui rebus veMereis frioi non 
potest pushandila dicti, qui penem bucca devorans semen 
elicit sorbendurn. 

In cacando faciem veriunt versus murum. retegentes 
pudenda ut videantur a prcetereunlibus. 

Sacra facimt vinWms linga dictis, quo? csl imago 
veretri Mahadevce. 

They ride without a saddle, but if they put on a 
saddle, they mount the horse from its right side. In 
travelling they like to have somebody riding behind 
them. 

They fasten the Jcutkdm , ie, the dagger, at the waist 
on the right side. 

They wear a girdle called yajnopavUa, passing from 
the left shoulder to the right side of the waist. 

In all consultations and emergencies they take the ?*&?*>• 
advice of the women. 

When a child is born people show particular atten¬ 
tion to the man, not to the woman. 

Of two children they give the preference to the younger, 
particularly in the eastern parts of the country; for they 
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maintain that the elder owes his birth to predominant 
lust, whilst the younger owes hi 3 origin to mature re¬ 
flection and a calm proceeding. 

In shaking hands they grasp the hand of a man from 
the convex side. 

They do not ask permission to enter a house, but 
when they leave it they ask permission to do so. 

In their meetings they sit cross-legged. 

They spit out and blow their noses without any 
respect for the elder ones present, and they crack their 
lice before them. They consider the crepitus ventris as 
a good omen, sneezing as a bad omen. 

They consider as unclean the weaver, but as clean 
the cupper and the flayer, who kills dying animals for 
money either by drowning or by burning. 

They use black tablets for the children in the schools, 
and write upon them along the long side, not the broad 
side, writing with a white material from the left to the 
right. One would think that the author of the follow¬ 
ing verses had meant the Hindus:— 

“ How many a writer uses paper as black as charcoal, 

Whilst his pen writes on it with white colour. 

By writing he places a bright day in a dark night. 
Weaving like a weaver, but without adding a woof.” 

They write the title of a hook at the end of it, not at 
the beginning. 

They magnify the nouns of their language by giving 
them the feminine gender, as the Arabs magnify them 
by the diminutive form. 

If one of them hands over a thing to another, ho 
expects that it should be thrown to him as we throw a 
thing to the dogs. 

If two men play at Nani (backgammon), a third 
one throws the dice between them. 

They like the juice which flows over the cheeks of 



the rutting elephant, which in reality has the most 
horrid smell.' 

In playing chess they move the elephant straight on, onuio 
not to the other sides, one square at a time, like ^ the <>*«*«* 
pawn, and to the four corners also one square at a time, 
like the queen ( firzdn) f They say that these five squares 
( ‘i.e . the one straight forward and the others at the 
corners) ate the places occupied by the trunk and the 
four feet of the elephant. 

They play chess—four persons at a time—with a 
pair of dice. Their arrangement of the figures on. the 
chess-board is the following 


Tower 

(, rv.kh ). 

Horse. 

Elephant 

King. 



Pawn. 

Tower. 

Pawn. 

Pawn. 

Pawn. 

Pawn. 



Pawn. 

Horse. 







Fawn. 

Elephant. 







Pawn. 

King- 

tag. 

Pawn. 







Elephant:. 

Pawn. 







Horae. 

Pawn. 



Pawn. 

Pawn. 

Pawn. 

Pawn. 

Tower. 

Pawn. 



King. 

Elephant. 

Horse. 

Tower. 
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As this kind of chess is not known among us, I shall 
here explain what I know of it. 

The four persons playing together sit so as to form a 
square round a chess-board, and throw the two dice 
alternately. Of the numbers of the dice the live and 
six are blank (ie. do not count as such). In that 
case, if the dice show five or six, the player takes one 
instead of the five, and four instead of the six, because 
the figures of these two numerals are drawn in the 
following manner:— 

6 s 

4 3 2 i 

so as to exhibit a certain likeness of form to 4 and r, 
viz. in the Indian signs. 

The name SMk or king applies here to the queen 
(firzdn ). 

Each number of the dice causes a move of one of the 
figures. 

The r moves either the pawn or the king. Their 
moves are the same as in the common chess. The kino- 
may be taken, but is not required to leave his place. 

The 2 moves the tower (rukh). It moves to the third 
square in the direction of the diagonal, as the elephant 
moves in our chess. 

The 3 moves the horse. Its move is the generally 
known one to the third square in oblique direction. 

1 he 4 moves the elephant. It moves in a straight 
line, as the tower does in our chess, unless it be pre¬ 
vented from moving on. If this is the case, as some¬ 
times happens, one of the dice removes the obstacle, 
and enables it to move on. Its smallest move is one 
square, the greatest fifteen squares, because the dice 
sometimes show two 4, or two 6, or a 4 and a 6. In 
consequence of one of these numbers, the elephant 
moves along the whole side on the margin of the chess¬ 
board; in consequence of the other number, it moves 
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along the other side on the other margin of the hoard, 
in case there is no impediment in its way. In con¬ 
sequence of these two numbers, the elephant, in the 
course of his moves, occupies the two ends of the 
diagonal. 

The pieces have certain values, according to which 
the player gets his share of the stake, for the pieces are 
taken and pass into the hands of the player. The value 
of the king is 5, that of the elephant 4, of the horse 3, of 
the tower 2, and of the pawn 1. He who takes a king 
gets 5. For two kings he gets 10, for three kings 15, 
if the winner is no longer in possession of his own king. 

But if he has still his own king, and takes all three 
kings, he gets 54, a number which represents a pro¬ 
gression. based on general consent, not on an algebraic 
principle. 

If the Hindus claim to differ from us, and to be innate 

, „ perversity 

something better than we, as we on our side, of course, ottfco Hindu 

0 character. 

do vice versd, we might settle the question by an ex- 
periment to be made with their boys. I never knew a 
Hindu boy who had only recently come into Muham¬ 
madan territory who was not thoroughly versed in the 
manners and customs of the people, hut at the same 
time he would place the shoes before his master in a 
wrong order, the right one to the left foot, and vice versd; 
he would, .in folding, turn his master’s garments inside 
out, and spread the carpets so that the under part is 
uppermost, and more of the kind. All of which is a 
consequence of the innate perversity of the Hindu ; 
nature. 

However, I must not reproach the Hindus only with customs of 
their heathen practices, for the heathen Arabs too com- Arabs?'" 
mitted crimes and obscenities. They cohabited with 
menstruating and pregnant women; several men agreed 
to cohabit with the same woman in the same period of 
menstruation ; they adopted the children of others, of 
their guests, of the lover of their daughter, not to men-- 




tion that in some kinds of tlieir worship they whistled 
cm their fingers and clapped with their hands, and that 
they ate unclean and dead animals. Islam has abolished 
all those things among the Arabs, as it has also abolished 
them in those parts of India the people of which have 
become Muhammadans. Thanks be unto God! 


CHAPTER XVII 

ON HINDU SCIENCES WHICH PREY ON THE 
IGNORANCE: OE PEOPLE. 

We understand by witchcraft, making by some kind of 
delusion a thing appear to the senses as something dif- H" ri 
ferent from what it is in reality. Taken in this sense, 
it is far spread among people. Understood, however, Pago 
as common people understand it, as the producing of 
something which is impossible, it is a thing which 
does not lie within the limits of reality. Tor as that 
which is impossible cannot be produced, the whole attair 
is nothing but a gross deception. Therefore witch¬ 
craft in this sense has nothing whatever to do with 

science. . ,, , 

One of the species of witchcraft is alchemy, though 

it .is generally not called by this name But if a man 
takes a bit of cotton and makes it appear as a bit of 
gold, what would you call this but a piece of witch¬ 
craft ? It is quite the same as if he were to take a bit 
of silver and make it appear as gold, only with this 
difference, that the latter is a generally-known process, 
i,e. the gilding of silver, the former is not. 

The Hindus do not pay particular attention to al¬ 
chemy, but no nation is entirely free from it, and one 
nation has more bias tor it than another, wnich must 
not be construed as proving intelligence or ignorance; 
for we find that many intelligent people are entirely 
given to alchemy, whilst ignorant people ridicule the 
art and its adepts. Those intelligent people, though 



boisterously exulting over their make-believe science, 
are not to be blamed for occupying themselves with 
alchemy, for their motive is simply excessive eagerness 
for acquiring fortune and for avoiding misfortune. Once 
a sage was asked why scholars always flock to the doors 
of the rich, whilst the rich are not inclined to call at 
the doors of scholars, “The scholars,” he answered, 
are well aware of the use of money, but the rich 
are ignorant of the nobility of science.” On the other 
hand, ignorant people are not to be praised, although 
they behave quite quietly, simply because they abstain 
from alchemy, for their motives are objectionable ones, 
rather practical results of innate ignorance and stupidity 
than anything else. 

The adepts in this art try to keep it concealed, and 
shrink back from intercourse with those who do not 
belong to them. Therefore I have not been able to 
learn from the Hindus which methods they follow in 
this science, and what element they principally use, 
whether a mineral or an animal or a vegetable one. I 
only heard them speaking of the process of sublimation , 
of calcination> of analysis , and of the wowing of talc, 
which they call in their language Ullaka , and so I guess 
that they incline towards the mineralogical method of 
alchemy. 

The science They have a science similar to alchemy which is 

oiiut^yana, p ecu ]j ar to them. They call it llasdyana, a word 
composed with rasa , i.e. gold. It means an art which 
is restricted to certain operations, drugs, and compound 
medicines, most of which are taken from plants. Its 
principles restore the health of those who were ill 
beyond hope, and give back youth to fading old age, so 
that people become again what they were in the age 
near puberty; white hair becomes black again, the 
keenness of the senses is restored as well as the capa¬ 
city for juvenile agility, and even for cohabitation, and 
the life of people in this world is even extended to a 
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long period. And why not? Have we not. already 
mentioned on the authority of Patafijali (v. p. 88) that 
one of the methods leading to liberation is Easily ana? 

What man would hear this, being inclined to take it 
for truth, and not dart off into foolish joy and not 
honour the master of such a wonderful art by popping 
the choicest bit of his meal into his mouth ? 

A famous representative of this art was Mgfirjuna, a 
native of the fort Daihak, near Soman&tfa. He excelled of »i*>okon 
in it, and composed a book which contains the sub- 
stance of the whole literature on this subject, and is 
very rare. He lived nearly a hundred years before our 
time. 

In the time of the King Vikramfiditya, of whose era Page 93 . 
we shall speak hereafter, there lived in the city of 
trjain a man of the name of Vy&di, who had turned TheaH^ 
his whole attention to this science, and had ruined on 
account of it both bis life and property, but all his 
zeal did not even avail him so much as to help him to 
tilings which, under ordinary circumstances, are easily 
obtained. Becoming restricted in his means, he con¬ 
ceived a disgust to that which had been the object of 
all his exertions, and sat down on the bank of a river 
sighing, sorrowful, and despairing. He held in his 
hand his fharmacoyma, from which he used to take the 
prescriptions for his medicines, but now he began to 
throw one leaf of it after the other into the water. A 
harlot happened to sit on the bank of the same river 
farther down, who, on seeing the leaves pass by, 
gathered them, and fished up some relating to Rasd- 
yam . Yymji did not notice her till all the leaves of 
his book had gone. Then the woman came to him, 
asking why he bad done so with his book, whereupon 
lie answered, “Because I have derived no advantage 
from it, I have not obtained what I ought to have 
obtained; for its sake X have become bankrupt after 
having had great treasures, and now I am miserable 
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after having so long been in the hope of obtaining hap¬ 
piness/' The harlot spoke : u l’)o not give up a pursuit 
in which you have spent your Life; do not despair of the 
possibility of a thing which all sages before you have 
shown to be true. Perhaps the obstacle which prevents 
you from realising your plans is only of an accidental 
nature, which may perhaps be removed by an accident 
X have much solid cash. It is all yours that you may 
spend it on the realisation of your plans.” Thereupon 
Vyadi resumed his work. 

However, books of this kind are written in an 
enigmatic style. So he happened, to misunderstand a 
word in the prescription of a medicine, which meant 
oil and human hlood } both being required for it, It 
was written raHdmala , and he thought it meant red 
myrobalanon . When he used the medicine it had 
no effect whatsoever, Now he began to concoct the 
various drugs, but the flame touched his head and 
dried up his brain. Therefore he oiled himself with 
oil, pouring it in great quantity over his skull. One 
day he rose to step away from the fireplace for some 
business or other, but as there happened to be a peg 
projecting from the roof right above his head, he 
knocked his head against it, and the blood began to 
flow. On account of the pain which he felt, he looked 
downward, and in consequence some drops of blood 
mixed with oil dropped from the upper part of Ids skull 
into the caldron without his noticing it. When, then, 
the concocting process was finished and he and his wife 
besmeared themselves with the concoction in order to 
try it, they both flew up into the air. Vikramadit-ya on 
hearing of this affair left his castle, and proceeded to 
the market-place in order to see them with his own 
eyes. Then the man shouted to him, “ Open thy mouth 
for my saliva.” The king, however, being disgusted, did 
not do it, and so the saliva fell down near the door, 
and immediately the threshold was filled with gold. 
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Vyadi and the woman flew to any piace they liked. 

He has composed famous books on this science. Teople 
say that both man and wife are still alive. 

A similar tale is the following :~In the city of 
DMra, the capital of Mllaya, which is in our days ruled 
by Bhojadeva, there lies in the door of the G overnment- «»™™; nae 
house an oblong piece of pure silver, in which the out- >» dmb. 
lines of the limbs of a man are visible. Its origin is 
accounted tor by the following story:—Once in olden 
times a man went to a king of theirs, bringing him a 
Masdyana, the use of which would make him immortal, 
victorious, invincible, and capable of doing everything 
he desired. He asked the king to come alone to the *** «. 
place of their meeting, and the king gave orders to keep 
in readiness all the. man required. 

The man began to boil the oil for several days, until 
at last it acquired consistency. Then he spoke to the 
king: “Spring into it and I shall finish the process. 

But the king, terrified at what he saw, had nor the 
courage to dive into it. The man, on perceiving his 
cowardice, spoke to him: "If you have not sufficient 
courage, and will not do it for yourself, will you allow 
me inyself to do it? ” Whereupon the king answered, 

« p 0 fl s you like.” How he produced several packets of 
drugs, and instructed him that when such and such 
symptoms should appear, he should throw upon him 
this or that packet. Then the man stepped forward to 
the caldron and threw himself into it, and at once he 
was dissolved and reduced into. pulp. How the king 
proceeded according to his instruction, but when he had 
nearly finished the process, and there remained only one 
packet that was not yet thrown into the mass, he began 
to be anxious, and to think what might happen to his 
realm, in case tho man should return to life as an 
immortal, victorious, invincible person, as has above been 
mentioned. And so he thought it preferable not to 
throw tho last packet into the mass. The consequence 



the king 
Vallabha 
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was that the caldron became cold, and the dissolved 
man became consolidated in the shape of the said piece 
of silver. 

The Hindus tell a tale about Vallabha, the king of 
the city of Vallabhi, whose era we have mentioned in 
the proper chapter. 

Story or the A man of the rank of a Siddha asked a herdsman 
lianka and with reference to a plant called Thohar, of the species of 
the Ladaria, from which milk flows when they are torn 
off, whether he had ever seen Lactarici from which 
blood Hows instead of milk. When the herdsman 
declared he had, he gave him some drink-money that 
he should show it to him, which he did. When the 
man now saw the plant, he set tire to it, and threw the 
dog of the herdsman into the flame. Enraged thereby, 
the herdsman caught the man, and did with him the 
same as he had done to his dog. Then he waited till 
the fire was extinguished, and found both the man and 
the dog, but turned into gold. He took the dog with 
him, but left the man ou the spot. 

How some peasant happened to find it. He cut off 
a finger, and went to a fruit-seller who was called 
Fiaillca, i.e. the poor, because he was an utter pauper, 
and evidently near bankruptcy. After the peasant had 
bought from him what he wanted, he returned to the 
golden man, and then he found that in the place where 
the cut off finger had been, a new finger had grown. 
He cut it off a, second time, and bought again from the 
same fruit-seller all that he wanted. But when the 
fruit-seller asked him whence he had the finger, he was 
stupid enough to tell him. So Banka went out to the 
body of the Siddha, and brought it on a carriage to his 
house. He stayed in his old abode, but managed by 
degrees to buy the whole town. The king Vallabha 
desired to own the same town, and asked him to cede 
it to him for money, but It a Aka declined. Being how¬ 
ever afraid of the king’s resentment, he fled to the lord 
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of Almansftra, made him presents of money, and asked 
him to help Lira by a naval force* The lord of Alman- 
stet complied with his desire, and assisted him* So he 
made a night-attack upon the king Yallabha, and killed 
him and his people, and destroyed his town. People 
say that still in our time there are such traces left 
in that country as are found in places which were de¬ 
stroyed by an unexpected night-attack. 

The greediness of che ignorant Hindu princes for 
gold-making does not know any limit. If any one of 
them wanted to carryout a scheme of gold-making, 
and people advised him to kill a number of fine little 
children, the monster* would not refrain from such a 
crime ; he would throw them into the fire. If this 
precious science of Kas&yaiia. were banished to the 
utmost limits of the world, where it is unattainable to 
anybody, it would be the best. 

According to the Eraiiian tradition, Isfandiyad is said 
to have spoken when dying: “Kails had been given the 1^95.’ 
power and the miraculous things mentioned in the Book 
of the Law. Finally he went to the mountain K&f: as a 
decrepit man, bout down by old age, but he returned 
thence as a lively youth of well-proportioned figure and 
full of force, having made the clouds his carriage, as God 
allowed him.” 

As regards charms and incantations, the Hindus have Ontuobud 
a firm belief in them, and they, as a rule, are much in¬ 
clined towards; them. The book which treats of those 
things is considered as a work of Garuda, a bird on 
which N&r&yana rode. Some people describe this bird 
in such a way as to indicate a Sifrid-bird audits doings. 

It is an enemy of fish, catching them. An- a rule, 
animals have by nature an aversion to their opponents, 
and. try to beware of them; here, however, there is an 
exception to this rule. For when this bird flutters 
above the water and swims on it, the fish rise from the 
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deep to the surface, and make it easy to him to catch 
them, as if he had bound them by his spell. Others 
describe it with such characteristics as might indi¬ 
cate a stork. The Vclyu JPurdna attributes to it a 
pale colour. On the whole, Garuda comes nearer to a 
stork than to a Sifrid, as the stork is by nature, like 
Garuda, a destroyer of snakes. 

Most of their charms are intended for those who have 
been bitten by serpents. Their excessive confidence in 
them is shown by this, which I heard a man say, that he 
had seen a dead man who had died from the bite of a 
serpent, but after the charm had been applied he had 
been restored to life, and remained alive, moving about 
like all others. 

Another man I heard as he told the following story : 
“ He had seen a man who had died from the bite of a 
serpent. A charm wa> applied, and in consequence he 
rose, spoke, made his will, showed where he had de¬ 
posited his treasures, and gave all necessary information 
about them. But when he inhaled the smell of a dish, 
he fell down dead, life being completely extinct.” 

It is a Hindu custom that when a man has been 
bitten by a venomous serpent, and they have no charmer 
at hand, they bind the bitten man on a bundle of reeds, 
and place on him a leaf on which is written a blessing 
for that person who will accidentally light upon him, 
and save him by a charm from destruction. 

I, for my part, do not know what I am to say about 
these things, since I do not believe in them. Once a 
man who had very little belief in reality, and much less 
in the tricks of jugglers, told me that he had been 
poisoned, and that people had sent him some Hindus 
possessing the knowledge of charms* They sang their 
charms before him, and this had a quieting effect upon 
him, and soon he felt that he became better and better, 
whilst they were drawing lines in the air with their 
hands and with twigs. 
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I myself have witnessed that in hunting gazelles they »««««« 
caught them with the hand. One Hindu even went so 
far as to assert that he, without catching the gazelle, 
would drive it before him and lead it straight into the 
kitchen. This, however, rests, as I believe I have found 
out, simply on the device of slowly and constantly 
accustoming the animals to one and the same melody. 

Our people, too, practise the same when hunting the 
ibex, which is more wild even than the gazelle. When 
they see the animals resting, th&y begin to walk round 
them in a 'circle, singing one and the same melody so 
long until the animals are accustomed to it. Then 
they make the circle more and more narrow, till at last 
they come near enough to shoot at the animals which 
lie there in perfect rest. 

The shooters of J£ata-birds have a custom of beating 
copper-vessels during the night with one and the same 
kind of beat, and they manage to catch them with the 
hand. If, however, the beat is changed, the birds fly 
off in all directions. 

All these things are peculiar customs which have 
nothing whatsoever to do with charms. Sometimes the p age v &. 
Hindus are considered as sorcerers because of their 
playing wjth balls on raised beams-or on tight ropes, 
bu t tricks of this kind are common to all nations. 


The Inhabit¬ 
able world 
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ocean. 
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VARIOUS NOTES ON THEIR COUNTRY, THEIR RIVERS, AND 
THEIR OCEAN. ITINERARIES OF THE DISTANCES BE¬ 
TWEEN THEIR SEVERAL KINGDOMS, AND BETWEEN 
THE BOUNDARIES OF THEIR COUNTRY, 

The reader is to imagine the inhabitable world, g 
oUovpevg, as lying in the northern half of the earth, 
and more accurately in one-half of this half— i.e. in 
one of the quarters of the earth. It is surrounded by 
a sea, which both in west and east is called the compre¬ 
hending one; the Greeks call its western part near their 
country coxeaim. This sea separates the inhabitable 
world from whatever continents or inhabitable islands 
there may bo beyond it, both towards west and east; for 
it is not navigable on account of the darkness of the 
air and the thickness of the water, because there is 
no more any road to be traced, and because the risk 
is enormous, whilst the profit is nothing. Therefore 
people of olden times have fixed marks both on the sea 
and its shores which are intended to deter from enter¬ 
ing it. 

The inhabitable world does not reach the north on 
account of the cold, except in certain places where it 
penetrates into the north in the shape, as it were, of 
tongues and bays. In the south it reaches as far as 
the coast of the ocean, which in west and east is con¬ 
nected with the comprehending ocean. This southern 
ocean is navigable. It does not form the utmost 
southern limit of the inhabitable world. On the con- 
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trary, the latter stretches still more southward in the 
shape of large and small .islands which fill the ocean. 
In this southern region land and water dispute with 
each other their, position, so that in one place the con- 
tinent protrudes into the.sea, whilst in another the sea 
penetrates deeply into the continent. 

The continent protrudes far into the sea in the west¬ 
ern half of the earth, and extends its shores far into 
the south. On the plains of this continent live the 
western negroes, whence the slaves are brought; and 
there are the Mountains of the Moon, and on them are 
the sources of the Nile. On its coast, arid the islands 
before the coast, live the various tribes of the Zanj, 
There are several bays or gulfs which penetrate into 
the continent on this western half of the earth—the 
bay of Berber^, that of Klysma (the Bed Sea), and that 
of Persia (the Persian Gulf) ; and between these gulfs 
the western continent protrudes more or less into the 
ocean. 

In the eastern half of the earth the sea penetrates as 
deeply into the northern continent as the continent in 
the western half protrudes into the southern sea, and 
in in'any places it has formed bays and estuaries which 
run far into the continent—bays being parts of the sea, 
estuaries being the outlets of rivers towards the sea. 
This sea is mostly called from some island in it or 
from the coast which borders it. Here, however, we 
are concerned only with that part of the sea which 
is bordered by the continent of India, and therefore is 
called the Indian Ocean . 

As to the orographic configuration of the inhabitable 1 
world, imagine a range of towering mountains like the 
vertebrae of a pine stretching through the middle lati¬ 
tude of the earth, and in longitude from east to west, 
passing through China, Tibet, the country of the Turks* 
Kabul, Badhakhshan, Tokldlristan, Bamiyan, Elglior, 
Khur&s&n, Media, Adharbaijan, Armenia, the Roman 
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Empire, the country of the Franks, and of the Jalalika 
(Gallicians). Long as this range is, it has also a con¬ 
siderable breadth, and, besides/many windings which 
enclose inhabited plains watered by streams which 
descend from the mountains both towards north and 
south. One of these plains is India, limited in the 
south by the above-mentioned Indian Ocean, and on 
page 9? . all three other sides by the lofty mountains, the waters 
of which flow down to it. But if you have seen the 
indin, a re- soil of India with your own eyes and meditate on its 
nature—if you consider the rounded stones found in 
the earth however deeply you dig, stones that are huge 
near the mountains and where the rivers have a violent 
current; stones that are of smaller size at greater dis¬ 
tance from the mountains, and where the streams flow 
more slowly; stones that appear pulverised in the shape 
of sand where the streams begin to stagnate near their 
mouths and near the sea—if you consider all this, you 
could scarcely help thinking that India has once been 
a sea which by degrees has been filled up by the allu¬ 
vium of the streams. 

First orien* The middle of India is the country round Kanoj 
g^rdSa^Ma- (Kanauj), which they call Madhyadesa , i.e. the middle 
of the realms, It is the middle or centre from a geo- 
uv!£Sr a ‘ d graphical point of view, in so far as it lies half way be¬ 
tween the sea and the mountains, in the midst between 
the hot and the cold provinces, and also between the 
eastern and western frontiers of India. But it is a 
political centre too, because in former times it was the 
residence of their most famous heroes and kings. 

The country of Sindh lies to the west of Kanoj, In 
inarching from our country to Sindh we start from the 
country of Kirnroz, i.e. the country of Sijistfin, whilst 
marching to 'Hind or India proper we start from the 
•side of Kabul This, however, is not the only possible 
road. You may march into India from all sides, sup¬ 
posing that you can remove the obstacles in the way. 
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In the mountains which form the frontier of Inch a 
towards the west there are tribes of the Hindus, or of 
people near akin to them—rebellious savage races— 
which extend as far as the farthermost frontiers of 
the Hindu race. 

Kanoj, lies to the west of the Ganges, a very large 
town, but most of it is now in rums and desolate since 
the capital has been transferred thence fco the city of 
Mrt, oast of the'Ganges. Between the two towns there 
is a distance of three to four days* marches. 

As Kanoj {Kanydhubja)- has become famous by the 
cl.iil.dren of Panda, the city of M&hftra ( Mathufd) has 
become famous by Yasudeva, It lies east of the river 
Jaun (Ymrnmd). The distance between MflMra and 
Kanoj is 28 farsakh. 

T&nfehar (SthdnShara) lies between the two rivers to 
the north both of Kanoj and Malnira, at a distance of 
nearly 80 farsakh from Kanoj, and nearly 50 farsakh 
from M&hftra. 

The river Ganges rises in the mountains which have 
already been mentioned Its source is called Gahgd- 
dvdra. Most of the other rivers of the country also rise 
■iu the same mountains, as we 'have already mentioned 
in the proper place. 

As for the distances between the various parts of Hindu 
India, those who have not themselves actually seen Set.-minii 
them must rely upon tradition; but unfortunately it is tWMt 
of such a nature that already Ptolemy incessantly com¬ 
plains of its transmitters and their bias towards story¬ 
telling. Fortunately I have found out a certain rule 
by which to control their lies. The Hindus frequently 
estimate the burden an ox could bear at 2000 and 3000 
rntynd (which is infinitely more than an ox could carry 
at once). In consequence they are compelled to let the 
caravan make the same march to and fro during many 
days—in fact, so long until the ox has carried the 
whole load assigned to it from one end of the route to 
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the other, and then they reckon as the distance between 
.the two places a march of such a- number of days as the 
caravan has altogether spent in marching to and fro. 
It is only with the greatest exertion and caution that 
we can to some extent correct the statements of the 
Hindus. However, we could not make up our mind to 
suppress that which we know on account of that which 
we do not known We ask the reader’s pardon where 
there is anything wrong, and now we continue. 

From A uian marching from Kanoj to the south between 

ti a e n Trefeof the two rivers Jaiin and Ganges passes the following 
(i r uuhSLd> 'well-known places:— Jajjamm, 12 far sakh from Kanoj, 
«^w tho each fetrsahh being equal to four miles or one hirdh; 
mge 98. Abhdpttri ,.8 far sakh ; Kuraha, 8 femafeh; Barium,shil, 

■8 farsalch ; the Tree of Pray&ga, 12 farsakh x the place 
where the water of the Jaun joins the Ganges, where 
the Hindus torment themselves with various kinds of 
tortures, which are described in the books about religious 
sects. The distance from Prayaga to the place where 
the. Ganges flows into the sea is 12 farsalch (sic). 

Other tracts of country extend from the Tree of 
Pray&ga southward towards the coast. Arkic-tirtha , 12 
farsalch from Pray sign; the realm Uwaryahdr, 40 far- 
sakh; tfrdabishau on the coast, 50 farsalch. 

Thence along the coast towards the east there are 
countries which are no w under the sway of Jaur ; first 
JDaraur, 40 farsalch from tfrdabishau; E&nji , 30 far- 
sakh; Malaya „ 40 far sakh ; Kilnk, fyQfarsakh, which is 
the last of J-aur’s possessions in this direction. 

From Bars Marching from Bari along the Ganges on its eastern 
mcmfch of side, you pass the following stations ; — Ajodaha (Ayo- 
tneGanges dhyi, Oudh), 25 farsakh from Bari; the famous Band- 
rasi, 20 far sakh. 

Thence changing the direction, and marching east* 
ward instead of southward, you come to Skarwdr, 35 
farsalch from Ban&rasi; Pdlcdiputra, 20 farsalch; 
Muny-iH, 15 farsalch; Janpa, 30 farsakh ; Bdgumpilr, 
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50 farsakh; GangdsAyara, 30 farsakh, where the 
Ganges flows into the sea. 

Marching from Kanoj towards the east, you come to KaMj 
BAH, .10 farsakh; Mgnm, 45 farsakh; the empire 
of Shilahat, 10 farsakh; the town Bihat, 7.2 farsakh 
Farther on the country to the right is called Tilwat, 
the inhabitants Tarit, people of very black colour and 
flat-nosed like the Turks. Thence you come to the 
mountains of K&mrfl, which stretch away as far as the 
sea. 

Opposite Tilwat the country to the left is the realm 
of hfaipfli A man who had travelled in those countries 
gave me the following report;—“ When in Tanwat, he 
left the easterly direction and turned to the left. He 
marched to Naipfil, a distance of 20 farsakh, most of 
which was ascending country. 1 ro.ru iSaipal he came 
to Bhoteshar in thirty days, a distance of nearly 80 
farsakh, in which there is more ascending than descend¬ 
ing country. And there is a water which is several 
times crossed on bridges consisting of planks tied with 
cords to two canes' which stretch from rock to rock, and 
are fastened to milestones constructed on either side. 
People carry the burdens on their shoulders over such 
a bridge, whilst below, at a depth of Too yards, the water 
foams as white as snow, threatening to shatter the rocks. 

On the other side of the bridges, the burdens are trans¬ 
ported on the back of goats. My reporter told me that 
he had there seen gazelles with four eyes; that this was 
not an accidental misformation of nature, but that the 
whole species was of this nature. 

“ Bhoteshar is the first frontier of Tibet. There the 
language changes as well as the costumes and the 
anthropological character of the people. Thence the 
distance to the top of the highest peak is 20 farsakh. 
From the height of this mountain, India appears as 
a black expanse below the mist, the mountains lying 
below this peak like small hills, and Tibet and China 
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From Kanoj 
to Baz&na. 


appear as red. The descent towards Tibet and China is 
less than one farsa/cJiT 

toiiauav^ Marching from Kanoj towards the south-east, on the 
western side of the Ganges, you come to the realm of 
PivrooQ. Jajdhtlti, • 3.0 farsakh from Kanoj. The capital of the 
country is IQy 4 rdha. Between this town and Kanoj 
there are two of the most famous fortresses of India, 
Gwtiliyar (G walior) and Kllanjar. Dahdla [— farsaJih\ r 
a country the capital of which is Tiauri, and the ruler 
of which is now Gangeya. 

The realm of Kannakam , 20 farsakh. Aps&r, Sana- 
vds, on the sea-coast. 

Marching from Kanoj towards the south-west, you 
come to Asi, 18 farsakh from Kanoj; Sahanyd , 17 far- 
sakh; Jcmdr&yi.S, farsdkh ; Bdjcmri , 15 farsakhI Baz&na, 
the capital of Guzarat, 20 farsakh. This town is called 
Ndrdyan by our people, After it had fallen into 
decay the inhabitants migrated to another place called 
J adfira(?). 

The distance between MSMra, and, Kanoj is the same 
as that between Kanoj and Bazuna, viz. 28 farsakh., 
If a man travels from MUhiira to tljain, lie passes 
through villages which are only ii \e farsakh and les8 dis¬ 
tant from each other. At the end of a march of 35 far- 
sakh, he comes to a large village ■ called, J) 4 da 1 d ; thence 
to Mmahilr, \j farsakh from DidaM; Bhdilsdn , 5 far- 
mkh, a place most famous among the Hindus. The 
name of the town is identical with that of the idol wor¬ 
shipped there. Thence to Ardbn> 9 farsakh The idol 
worshipped there is called Mahak&la. .Dhdr , 7 farsakh . 

Marching from Bazann southward, you come to Mai- 
■wdv, 25 farsakh from Bazana. This is a kingdom the 
capital of which is JaUaraur. From this town to 
M&lavfi and its capital, Dhdr, the distance is 20 farsakh. 
The city of T)jain lies j farsakh To the east of Dhdr. 

From Ujain to Bh&ilas&m which likewise belongs to 
M&lavfi, the distance is 10 farsakh 


From M;v 
MUn to 
DbAr. 


From Ba- 
iiaiift to 
Mandagir. 
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Marching from Dhar southward, you come to EMmi- 
Jiara, 20 farsakh from i)h&r; Kami, 20 farsakh ; Ifarnd- 
vur , on the banks of the Narmada -Nerbudda), 10 
farsaJch; AUspftr, 20 farsakh ; Mcmdagir , on the banks 
"of the river Godavar, 60 farsakh. 

Again, marching from Dh&r southward, you come to ^omino..- 
the valley of Namiyya, 7 farsakh from Dhar; Mahralta- 
Desli, 18 farsakh; the province of Kuv.kan, and its 
capital, Tana, on the sea-coast, 25 farsakh. 

People relate that in the plains of Kunkan, palled 
Ddnak, there lives an animal called sharava (Skr. 
mrabha), It has four feet, but also on the hack it has 
something like four feet directed upwards. It has a 
small proboscis, but t wo big horns with which it attacks 
the elephant and cleaves it in two. It has the shape 
.of a buffalo, but .is larger than a yam] a, (rhinoceros). 
According to popular tales, it sometimes rams some, 
animal with its horns, raises it or part of it towards its 
back, so that it comes to lie between its upper feet. 

There it becomes a putrid mass of worms, which work 
their way into the back of the animal. In consequence 
it continually rubs itself against the trees, and finally 
it perishes. Of the same animal people relate that 
sometimes, when hearing the thunder, it takes it to be 
the voice of some animal. Immediately it proceeds to 
attack this imaginary foe.; in pursuing him it climbs 
up to the top of the mountain-peaks, and thence leaps 
towards him. Of course, it plunges into the depth and 
is dashed to pieces. 

The ganda exists in large numbers in India, more 
particularly about the Ganges, it is of the build of a 
buffalo, has a black scaly skin, and dewlaps hanging 
down under the chin. It has three yellow hoofs on 
each foot, the biggest one forward, the others on both 
sides. The tail is not long; the eyes lie low, farther 
down the cheek than is the case with all other animals. 

On the top of the nose there is a single horn which is 
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bent upwards. The Brahmins have the privilege of 
eating the flesh of the ganda. I have myself witnessed 
how an elephant coming across a young ga%tida was 
attacked by it. The ganda wounded with its horn a 
forefoot of the elephant, and threw it down on its face. 

I thought that the ganda was the rhinoceros (or 
karkadann), but a man who had visited Suffila, in the 
country of the Negroes, told me that the hark, which 
the Negroes call impild, the horn of which furnishes the 
material for the handles of our knives, comes nearer 
this description than the rhinoceros. It has various 
colours. On the skull it has a conical horn, broad at 
the root, but not very high. The shaft of the horn (lit. 
its arrow) is black inside, and white everywhere else. 
On the front it has a second and longer horn of the 
same description, which becomes erect as soon as the 
animal wants to ram with it. It sharpens this horn 
against the rocks, so that it cuts and pierces. It has 
hoofs, and a hairy tail like the tail of an ass. 

There are crocodiles in the rivers of India as in the 
Nile, a fact which led simple Aljlbiz, in his ignorance 
of the courses of the rivers and the configuration of the 
ocean, to think that the river of Muhran (the river 
Sindh) was a branch of the Nile. Besides, there are 
other marvellous animals in the rivers of India of the 
crocodile tribe, makara, curious kinds of fishes, and an 
animal like a leather-bag, which appears to the ships 
and plays in swimming. It is called hurld (porpoise ?). 
I suppose it to be the dolphin or a kind of dolphin. 
People say that it has a hole on the head for taking 
breath like the dolphin. 

In the rivers of Southern India there is an animal 
called by various names, grdha, jaiatantu, and ta'ndvd. 
It is thin, but very long. People say it spies and lies 
in wait for those who enter the water and stand in it, 
whether men or animals, and at once attacks them. 
First it circles round the prey at some distance, until 
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its length comes to an end. Then it draws itself 
together, and winds itself like a knot round the feet, of 
the prey, which is thus thrown off its legs and perishes. 

A man who had seen the animal told me that it has 
the head of a dog, and a tail to which there are attached 
many long tentacles, which it winds round the prey, in 
case the latter is not weary enough. By means of these 
feelers it drags the prey towards the tail itself, and 
when once firmly encircled by the tail the animal is 
lost. 

After this digression we return to our subject. 

Marching from Bazftna towards the south-west, you g*- 
come to Anhilvdra, 60 farsakh. from Bazhna; Soma- so*»anith. 
ndth, on the sea-coast, 50 farsakh. 

Marching from Anhilvata southward, you come to ^omAnhit. 
TArdish, to the two capitals of the country, Bihroj and imam. 
Rihmydr, 42 farsalch from Auhilvflra. Both are on the 
sea-coast to the east of Tana. 

Marching from Bazftna towards the west, you come 
to M'Alt&n, 50 farsakh from Baza.ua; BMti , 15 farsahh. 

Marching* from BMti towards the south-west, you 
come to Ardr, 15 farsakh from BMti, a township be¬ 
tween. two arms of the Sindh River; Bamhanwd Alman- 
s4ra, 20 farsahh; Ldhar&ni, at the mouth of the Sindh 
River, 30 farsakh. 

Marching from Kanoj towards the north-north-west. FroraK»n«j 
you come to Shir^hdraha, 50 farsahh from Kanoj; ° 
Pinjaur, 18 farsakh, situated on the mountains, whilst 
opposite it in the plain there lies the city of Tfmeshar; 

Dahmdla, the capital of Jalandhar, at the foot of the 
mountains, 18 farsakh ; Balldwar, 10 farsakh ; thence 
marching westward, you come to Lculda, 13 -farsakh; 
the fortress Rdjagiri, 8 farsakh," thence marching north¬ 
ward, you come to Kashmir, 25 farsakh. 

Marching from Kanoj towards the we'st, you come ivmnKauoj. 
to Diydmau, 10 farsakh from Kanoj ; jfcuti, 10 farsakh; &g« io«. 
Jndr, xo]farsakh; Mirat, 10 farsahh; Rdnipat, xo 
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farsaty | Between the latter two places flows the river 
Jaun; Kawital, io farsakh; Sunndnb, io farsakh. 

Thence inarching towards the north-west, you come 
to Adittahauf, g farsakh ; Jajjamr, 6 farsakh; Manda- 
MMr, the capital of Lauh&wur, east of the river Irawa, 
8 farsakh ; the river Candrdha, 12 farsakh • the river 
Jail am, west of the river Biyatta, 8 farsakh; Waihind, 
the capital of Kandhar, west of the river Sindh, 20 
farsakh; Pursfi&uiar, 14 farsakh; Dunpdr, 15 farsakh; 
Kdbul, i'2 farsakh ; " Ghazna, 17 farsakh. 
t Kashmir lies on a plateau surrounded by high .inac¬ 
cessible mountains. The south and east of the country 
belong to the Hindus, the west to various kings, the 
Bolar-SliAh and the Shugnan-SMh, and the more remote 
parts up to the frontiers of Badhakhshau.to the Wakhfln- 
Shah, The north and part of the east of the country 
belong to the Turks of Khoten and Tibet. The distance 
from the peak of Bhotesbar to Kashmir through Tibet 
amounts to nearly 30 o farsakh. 

The inhabitants of Kashmir are pedestrians, they 
have no riding animals nor elephants. The noble 
among them ride in palankins called kali, carried on 
the shoulders of men. They are particularly anxious 
about the natural strength of their country, and there¬ 
fore take always much care to keep a strong hold upon 
the entrances and roads leading into it. In consequence 
it is very difficult to have any commerce with them. 
In former times they used to allow one or two foreigners 
to enter their country, particularly Jews, but at present 
they do not allow any Hindu whom they do not know 
personally to enter, much less other people. 

The best known entrance to Kashmir is from the 
town Babrahan, half way between the rivers Sindh and 
Jailain. Thence to the bridge over the river, where the 
water of the Kusnfiri is joined by that of the Mahwi, 
both of which come from the mountains of Shamilan, 
and fall into the Jailarn, the distance is 8 farsakh. 
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Thence you reach in five clays the "beginning of the ravine 
•whence the river Jailam comes; at the other end of this 
ravine is the watch-station Dvdr, on both skies of the 
river Jailam, Thence, leaving the ravine, you enter 
the plain, and reach in two more days Addishtan, the 
capital of Kashmir, passing on the road the village 
tlshkfirfi, which lies on both sides of the valley, in the 
same manner as BaramiUft, 

The city of Kashmir covers a space of four farsakh „ 
being built along both banks of the river Jailam, which 
are connected with each other by bridges and ferry¬ 
boats. The Jailam rises in the mountains Haraniakbt, 
where also the Ganges rises, cold, impenetrable regions 
where the snow never melts nor disappears. Behind 
them there is Mahdcfoi, -Great China, When the 
Jailam has left the mountains, and has flowed two 
days’ journey, it passes through Addisht&n, Four far¬ 
sakh farther on it enters a swamp of one square farsakh. 

The people have their plantations on the borders of this 
swamp, and on such parts of it as they manage to 
reclaim. Leaving this swamp, the Jailam passes the 
town tlshkara, and then enters the above-mentioned 
ravine. 

The river Sindh rises in the mountains Bhang in the 
territory of the Turks, which you can reach in the Ihu sindh 
following way:—Leaving the ravine by which you uiTnortu 
enter Kashmir 1 and entering, the plateau, then you have 
for a march of two more days on your left the mountains dndik° 
of Bolor and Shamilan, Turkish tribes who are called 
Bhattmmy&%. Their king has the title Bhatfca-Shah 
Their towns are Gilgifc, Aswira, and Shiltas, and their 
language is the Turkish. Kashmir suffers much from, 
their inroads. Marching on the left side of the river, 
you always pass through cultivated ground and reach Pa s e »»*• 
the capital; marching on the right side, you pass 
through villages, one close to the other, south of the 
capital, and thence you reach the mountain Kularjak, 
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wliich is like a cupola, similar to the mountain Dun.- 
Mwand. The snow there never melts. It is always 
visible from the region of Takesbar and Lauhawar 
(Lahore). The distance between this peak and the 
•plateau of Kashmir is two farsakh. The fortress Mjk- 
gjri lies south of it, and the fortress Lahhr west of it, 
the two strongest places I have ever seen. The town 
Kajhwari is three farsakh distant from the peak. This 
is the farthest place to which our merchants trade, and 
beyond which they never pass. 

This is the frontier of India from the north. 

In the western frontier mountains of India there live 
various tribes of the Afghans, and extend up to the 
neighbourhood of the Sindh A’alley. 

The southern frontier of India is formed by the 
ocean. The coast of India begins with. Iiz, the capital of 
‘ Makr&n, and extends thence in a south-eastern direction 
towards the region of Al-daibal, over a distance of 40 
farsakh. Between the two places lies the Gulf of 
Tftran, A gulf is like an angle or a winding line of 
water penetrating from the ocean into the continent, 
and is dangerous for navigation, specially on account of 
ebb and flood. A n estuary is something similar to a 
gulf, but is not formed by the ocean’s penetrating into 
the continent. It is formed by an expanse of flowing 
water, which there is changed into standing water and 
is connected with the ocean. These estuaries, too, are 
dangerous, for the ships because the water is sweet and 
does not hear heavy bodies as well as salt water does. 

After the above-mentioned gulf follow the small 
Munha, the great Munha, then the Baw&rij, i.e. the 
pirates of Kacch and Somandth. They are thus called 
because they commit their robberies on sea in ships 
called Ura. The places on the coast are :— Tawctllcshar, 
50 farsakh from Daibal; LShanint, 12 farsakh; Bag a,, 
52 farsakh; Kacch, where the mukl- tree grows, and 
Mroi , 6 farsakh ; S&mandih, 14 farsakh; Kcmbclyat, 
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30 farsakh ; Asawil, 2 days; Fihrof, 30 farsakh (?); 
Sand&n, 50 farsakh; S 4 bdm, 6 farsakh; Tdna, 3 
farsakh. 

fhence the coast-line comes to the country L&rdn, 
in which lies the city of Jimkr, then to Vallabha, 
Kdnji, Dwrmd. Next follows a great bay in which 
Singaldib lies, i.e. the island Sarandtb (Ceylon). Round 
the bay lies the city of Fanjaydmr (sic). When this 
city had fallen into ruins, the king, Jaur, built instead 
oi. it, on the coast towards the west, a new city which 
he called Fadndr. 

The next place on the coast is tlmrnalndra, then Rdm- 
shcr (Eameshar?) opposite Sarandib; the distance of the 
sea between them is 12 farsakh. The distance from 
Panjay&var to Ramsher is 40 farsakh, that between Ram- 
sner and Setubandha 2 farsakh. Setubandha means 
bridge of the ocean. It is the dike of .Mma, the son of 
Da^aratha, which he built from the continent to the castle 
Lanka. At present it consists of isolated mountains 
between which the ocean flows. Sixteen farsakh from ■ 
Setuhandlia towards the east is Kihkind, the mountains 
of the monkeys. Every day the king of the monkeys 
comes out of the thicket together with his hosts, and 
settles down in particular seats prepared for them. The 
inhabitants of that region prepare for them cooked rice, 
and bring it to them on leaves. After having eaten 
it they return into the thicket, but in case they are 
neglected, this would be the ruin of the country, as 
they are not only numerous, but also savage and aggres¬ 
sive. According to the popular belief, they are Trace 
of men changed into monkeys on account of the help 
which they had afforded to Rama when making war 
against.the demons; he is believed to have bequeathed 
those villages to them as a legacy. When a man 
happens to'fall in with them, and he recites to them 
the poetry of Rama and pronounces the incantations of 
Rama, they will quietly listen to him.; they will even 
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lead on the right path him who has gone astray and 
give him meat and drink. At all events, thus the 
matter stands according to popular "belief, If there is 
any truth in this, the effect must be produced by the 
melody, the like of which we have already mentioned 
in connection with the hunting of gazelles (v. p. 195). 

The eastern islands in this ocean, which are nearer to 
China than to India, are the islands of the Zdhaj, called 
by tlve Hindus Suvarna-dvtpa, i.e. the gold islands. 
The western islands in this ocean, are those of the Zanj 
(Negroes), and. those in the middle are the islands 
Bamm and the Diva islands (Malediva, Laceacliva), to 
which belong also the Rurnair islands. It is peculiar 
to the Diva islands that they rise slowly; first, there 
appears a sandy tract above the surface of the ocean ; it 
rises more and more and extends in all directions, till 
at last it becomes a firm soil, whilst at the same time 
another island falls into decay and melts away, finally 
is submerged and disappears in the ocean. As soon as 
the inhabitants become aware of this process, they search 
for a new island of increasing fertility, transport there 
their cocoa-nut palms, date palms, cereals, and house¬ 
hold goods, and emigrate to it. These islands are, 
according to their "products, divided into two classes, the 
Diva-Mdha, i.e. the Diva of the kauri-shells,, because 
there they gather kauri-sliells from the branches of the 
cocoa-nut palms which they plant in the sea, and Mva- 
kanbdr, i.e ' the Diva of the cords twisted from cocoa- 
nut fibres, and used for fastening together the planks of 
the ships. 

The island of Alwdhw&k belongs to the iyumair 
islands. Ipumair is not, as common people believe, the 
name of a tree which produces screaming human heads 
instead of fruits, but the name of a people the colour of 
whom is whitish. They are of short stature and of a 
build like that of the Turks. They practise the religion 
of the Hindus, and have the custom of piercing their 
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ears. Some o£ the inhabitants of the Wdlaudk, island 
are of black colour. In our countries there is a great 
demand for them as slaves. People fetch from, thence 
the black ebony-wood ; it is the pith of a tree, the other 
parts of which are thrown away, whilst the kinds of 
wood called mulcvmma f and shauhat and the yellow 
sandal-wood arc brought from the country of the Zanj 
(Negroes). 

In former times there were pearl-banks in the bay 
of Sarandib (Ceylon), but at present they have been 
abandoned. Since the Sarandib pearls have disap¬ 
peared, other pearls have been found at Sufala in the 
country of the Zanj, so that people say the pearls of 
Sarandib have migrated to Sufala. 

India has the tropical rains in summer, which is called on tar 
var$fatMla> and these rains are the more copious'and Mil. 
last the longer the more northward the situation of a 
province of India is, and the less it is intersected by 
ranges of mountains. The people of Multan used to 
tell me that they have no mrsJiakdlet, but the more 
northern provinces nearer the mountains have the 
shakdla. In Bliatal and Indravddi it begins with the 
month AsMdha, and it rains continually for four 
months as though water-buckets were poured out. In 
provinces still farther northward, round the mountains 
of Kashmir up to the peak of J 4 dari between Dunpur 
and Barshfiwar, copious rain falls during two and a half 
months, beginning with the month Srdvana. However, 
on the other side of this peak there is no rainfall; for 
the clouds in the north are very heavy, and do not rise 
much above the surface. When, then, they reach the 
mountains, the mountainsides strike against them, and 
the clouds are pressed like olives or grapes, in conse¬ 
quence of which the rain pours down, and the clouds 
never pass beyond the mountains. Therefore Kashmir 
has no mrshaMla y but continual snowfall during two 
and a half months, beginning with Mligha, and shortly 
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after the middle of Caitra continual rain sets in for a 
few days, melting the snow and cleansing the earth. 
This rule seldom lias an exception; .however, a certain 
amount of extraordinary meteorological occurrences is 
peculiar to every province of India. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


ON THE NAMES OF THE PLANETS, THE SIGNS OF THE 
ZODIAC, THE LUNAR STATIONS, AND RELATED SUB¬ 
JECTS. 

We have already mentioned, near the beginning of the 
book, that the language of the Hindus is extremely p a g« io 4 . 
rich in nouns, both original and derivative, so that in 
some instances they call one thing by a multitude of 
different names. So I have heard them sdying that 
they have a thousand names all meaning sun; arid, no 
doubt, each planet has quite as many, or nearly as 
many names, since they could not do with less (for the 
purposes of versification). 

The names of the week-days are the best known rho names 
names of the planets connected with the'word bdra ,ofthlwcet 
which follows after the planet’s name, as in Persian the 
word sfeambih follows after the number of the week¬ 
day (ddshcmbih, sihshambih, &c.) So they say— 


Adilya bdra, i.e. Sunday, 
Soma bdra, i.e. Monday. 
Many ala bdra,. i.e, Tuesday. 
Budko, hdra ) i.e . Wednesday. 


Bf ihaspati bdra, i.e. Thursday. 
S'tthra bdra, i.e. Friday. 
Sanaucara bdra, i.e. Saturday. 


And thus they go on counting, beginning anew with 
Sunday, Monday, &c. 

Muslim astronomers call the planets the lords of the on«> e 
days, and, in counting the hours of the day, they begin !Zm»l 
with the dominus of the day, and then count the planets 
in the order from above to below. For instance, the suu 
is the dominus of the first day, and at the same time the 
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dominus of its first hour. The second hour is ruled by 
the planet of the sphere next under the sphere of the 
sun, ie, Venus. The third hour is ruled by Mercury, 
and the fourth by the moon. Therewith the descending 
from the sun to the o&ther, i.e. the atmosphere of the 
earth, has an end, and in counting they return to Saturn. 
According to this system, the dominus of the twenty- 
fifth hour is the moon, and this is the first hour of 
Monday. So the moon is not only the dominus of the 
first hour of Monday, but also the dominus of the whole 
day. 

In all this there is only one difference between our 
system and that of the Hindus, viz. that we use the 3 >pai 
Kcupittai, so that the thirteenth planet, counted from 
the dommus did, is the dominus of the succeeding night. 
This is the, third planet if yeti count in an opposite 
direction, i.e. ascending from the lower planet-spheres 
to the higher. On the contrary, the Hindus make the 
dominus die/i the dominus of the whole vvyOu^pov, so 
that day and night follow each other without having 
each a separate dominus. This, at all events, is the 
practice of the people at large. 

Sometimes, however, their elxronological methods 
make me think that the &pai KaiptKal were not entirely 
unknown to them. They call the hour hora, and by 
the same name they call the half of a zodiacal sign in 
the calculation of the nimhihrad The following cal¬ 
culation of the dominus horce is derived from one of 
their astronomical handbooks:— 

u Divide the distance between the sun and the degree 
of the ascendens measured by equal degrees, by 15, and 
add to the quotient 1, dropping a fraction if there be 
any. This sum is then counted off from the dominus 
did , according to the succession of the planets from 
above to below;' (The planet you arrive at in the end 
is the dominus of the hour in question,) This calcula¬ 
tion is more of a nature to make us think of wpcu 
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KcupiKai as having been used, than of cop<fx^ lo-Tjjae- 
pi,vaL 

It is a custom of the Hindus to enumerate' the planets Order of the 

, , . planets and 

in the order of the week-days* They will persist in tjudmot^ 
using it in tlieir astronomical handbooks, as well as in 
other books, and they decline to use any other order, 
though it be much znore correct. 

The Greeks mark the planets with figures., to fix. 
thereby their limits on the astrolabe in an easily in tel- 
ligiblo manner, images which are not letters of the 
alphabet. The Hindus use a similar system of abridge¬ 
ment; however, their figures are not images invented 
for the purpose,, but the initial characters of the names 
of the planets, e,g. d = Aditga, or the sun; c =q Oandra , 
or the moon ; b = Uiodhct, or Mercury, 

The following table exhibits the commonest names 
of the seven planets 


The Planet*. 


Sun . . I 

Moon . | 
Mars 

Mercury j 
Jupiter . | 


Venus . 


Saturn 


Their Names in the Indian Language. 


Adifcva, &4rya, bJi&nu, arlca, dlv&kaira, ravi, bibatit (?), 
lieli. 

Soma, candva, indu, hiirngu, &tftra£mi, himarafoni, 
tfftdrikdu, $ltadtdhiti, himamayOkha. 

Mafigalo, bhaumya, kuja, lira, vnkra, avaneya, 
nniheya, kr&rtlkshi (?), rakta. 

Budha, satimya, cdmlra, jfla, bodbana, vitta (?), 
henma 

Vyihaspati, 'guru; jtva, devejya, devapurohita, leva- 
mantrin, angiras, shri, devapitfi. 

6ukra, bhrigu, elfca, bMrgava, fisb&ti (?), ddnavaguru, 
bhpgupiifcra, dsphujit (?), 

Saimi&eava, m'anda, asita, kona, ftdityaputra, saura, 
Uiki, sUryaputra. 


Vago 105. 


The multiplicity of names of the sun as exhibited cmthe 
in the previous table was the cause which led the twolvoSMim 
theologians to assume also a multiplicity of suns, so 
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that according to them there are twelve suns, each of 
which rises in a particular month. The book Vishnu - 
dharma says: “Vishnu, i.e. Narhyana, who is without 
beginning in time and without end, divided himself 
for the angels into twelve parts, which became sons 
to KaSyapa. These are the suns rising in the single 
months. Those, however, who do not believe that the 
multiplicity of names is the source of this theory of 
twelve suns; point out that the other planets also have 
many names, but each only one body, and that, besides, 
the names of the sun are not only twelve, but many 
more. The names are derived from words with generic 
meanings, e.g, Aditya, i.e. the beginning , because the 
8 : a is the beginning of the whole. Savitri means 
every being which has a progeny, and since all progeny 
in the world originates with the sun, he is called 
Savitri, Further, the sun is called Itavi, because he 
dries wet substances. The juice in the plants is called 
rasa, and, he who takes it out of them is called ravi. 

The moon too, the companion of the sun, has many 
names, e.g. Somct^ because she is lucky, } and every thing 
lucky is called somagraha, whilst all that is unlucky is 
called p&pagrafoa,. .Further, Nik 4 a,i,e, lord of the night, 
Nakshatrandtha, i.e. lord of the lunar stations, Dvijdvara, 
i.e. lord of the Brahmins, SjtfdihJit, i.e. having a cold ray 
because the moon’s globe is watery, which is a blessing 
to the earth. When the solar ray meets the moon, the 
ray becomes as cool as the moon herself, then, being 
reflected, it illuminates the darkness, makes the night 
cool and extinguishes any hurtful kind of combustion 
wrought by the sun. Similarly the moon is also called 
Candra , which means the left eye of Ndrdyana , as the sun 
is his right eye. 

Tho names The following table exhibits the names of the months, 
months. Disturbances and differences in lists of these names pro¬ 
ceed from the causes which we shall mention (v. p. 22$) 
when speaking of the enumeration of the different earths. 
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The Months. 

■ i 

according to the 
Vishnu-.Ihanna. 

The Meaning of these Names according to the Yuhnv.Ahanm. 

The Suns 
according to the 
Adiiya-yuran a. 

- — - 

Vernacular 

Names. 

Caitra 

Vishnu 

Moving about in heaven, not resting 

Amsumant . 

Pavi. 

Vaii&kha 

Aiyanaan 

\ Punishing and beating the rebels. In consequence ) 

( they do not oppose him, from fear . . « l 

Savitri. 

Vishnu. 

Jyaishtha 

Vivasvanfc . 

He looks at the whole in general, not in detail 

Bhami 

Dhatri. 

AsMdha . 

Am.sn . r 

Having rays 

Vivasyant . 

Vidh&trL 

Sravar.a . 

Parjanya 

Affording help like the rain . . , 

Vishnu 

Ary am an. 

Bbadrapada . 

Varana 

He prepares the whole * 

Indra . 

Bhaga, 

Jivayuja 

Indra , 

Companion and lord., 

Dhatri 

Bavitri. 

X&ritika * 

Dhatri. 

He gives benefits to men and rules them s 

Bliaga 

PCtshan. 

Margaiirsha . 

Mi era . 

Beloved by the world ....... 

Phshan 

shirk 

Pausha . 

Ptish an , 

Nourishment, for he nourishes men .... 

Mitra . 

Arka. 

Maglia , 

Bliaga . 

Lovely, desired by the universe , , 

Varuna 

Di v&kara. 

Ph&lguna 

. 

He provides the whole with good 

Aryamaa . 

Amsu. 
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i’»ga io7- People think, with regard to the order of the names 
of suns as given by the Vishw-dharma, that it is 
Thenamea correct aud undisturbed ; for Vasudeva has a separate 
months name in each month, and his worshippers begin the 
from those months with Marga&rsha, in which his name is KeJma. 
nmr)8ion“ ar If you count his names one after the other, you find that 
one which he has in the month Caitra, Vishnu, in accord¬ 
ance with the tradition of the Vishmc-dhanna . 

The names of the months are related to those of the 
lunar stations. As two or three stations belong to each 
month, the name of the month is derived from one of 
them. We have in the following table written these 
particular stations with red ink (in this translation with 
an asterisk), in order to point out their relationship with 
the names of the months. 

If Jupiter shines .in some lunar station, the month to 
which this station belongs is considered as the dominant 
of the year, and the whole year is called by the name of 
this month. 

If the names of the months given in the following 
table differ in some respects from those used heretofore, 
the reader must know that the names which we have 
hitherto used are the vernacular or vulgar ones, whilst 
those given in this table are the classical:— 


The Months. 


Tim Lunar 
Stations. 

The Months. 


The Lunar 
Stations, 

K&rtbika . 

3 

4 

Kfittika.* 

BokivL 

VaL4&k.ka . j 

16 

’ n 

Vi^khfi.* 

AmirMlift. 

M&rga4irsha ^ 

i 5 
6 

Mriga&rsha. * 
Ardr&. 

J yaiahtka . j 

18 

19 

J yesktM. H 
IVKUa.' 

Pausha . . | 

7 

Punarvasu. 

Asliidha . . | 

S'r&vana . > | 

20 

Bhrvftsh&dhA.* | 

M&gha . . | 

8 

9 

IO 

A,416sha. 

MapMf 

21 

22 
23 

UfitarAshh'dhiL 

S'ravana.* 

DhaniKhta. 

Ph dig nil a . < 

ii 

PCtrva-phal- 
gunli * 
UttaraphaB 

( 

24 

25 

S'atabhishaJ. 

Pftrva-hhadra- 

12 

BhAdrapadl < 


parll * 

* 


_gnnl. 

26 

U ttara-bh^dra- 


*3 

Hasta. 

1 


padfi. 

Caitra . . j 

14 

Cifcrl* 

Aivayuja . 1 

27 

Revatl. 

x 5 

Sv&ti. 

1 

AsvinL * 




{ 

2 

Bkaraiji. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The signs of the zodiac have names corresponding to 
the images which they represent, and which are the theses of 
same among the Bind us as among all other nations, 

The third $ign is called MitJmna, which means a pair 
consisting of a boy and a girl; in fact, the same as the v 
Twins , the well-known image of this sign. 

Varaharaihira says in the larger book of nativities 
that the word applies to a man holding a lyre and a 
club, which makes me think that he identified Mit,buna 
with Orion (AljabMt). And this is the opinion of 
common people in general, to such a degree that the 
station is known as Aljctuzd (instead of the Twins), 
though Aljauzfi does not belong to the. image of this 
sign. 

The same author explains the image of the sixth sign 
as a ship; and in its hand an ear of corn . I am inclined, 
to think that in our manuscript there is a lacuna in this 
place, for a ship has no hand . The Hindus cab this 
sign Kanyd, ie. the virgin girl, and perhaps the passage 
in question ran originally thus : <4 A virgin in a ship 
holding an ear of com in Iter hand.* This is the lunar 
sta tioti A Isimdk A Vet zal (Spica). The \vord ship makes 
one think that the author meant the lunar station 
AVmvwdifi^u % S, e, Virginis), for the stars of Ahawwfi 
form a line, the end of which is a curve (like the keel 
of a ship). 

The image of the seventh sign he declares to be fire, 

It is called Th/rf — balance. 

Of the tenth sign Yarahamihira says that it has the 
face of a goat, whilst the remainder is a makara (hippo¬ 
potamus). However, after having compared the sign 
with a makara , he might have saved himself the trouble 
of attributing to it the face of a ghat. Only the Greeks 
require the latter description, because they consider the 
sign as composed of two animals, as a goat in the part 
above the breast and as a fish in the lower part. But 
the aquatic animal called makara , as people describe 
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it, does not require to be explained as a composition of 
two animals. 

The image of the eleventh sign he calls a bucket, and 
the name, Kumbha, corresponds to this statement. How • 
ever, if they sometimes enumerate tins sign or part of 
it among the human figures , this proves that they, fol¬ 
lowing the example of the Greeks, see in it Aquarius. 

The image of the twelfth sign he describes as the 
figure of two fishes, although the name of the sign in 
all languages signifies only one fish. 

Besides the well-known names, Varahamihira men¬ 
tions also certain Indian names of the signs which, are 
not generally known. We have united both kinds in 
the following table :—. 


1 

S ta 

|I 

Their Common 
; Names. 

1- '• 

■3 A q 

ail 

lit 

! The Zodiacal 
Signs* 

I 

If 

■ r 

fid 

*33 ^ 

w 0 M 

1st. 

0 

Mesh a. 

Kriya. 

6 

Tula. 

jaga. 

1 

Wish an. 

T&mbinu 

7 

Yriscika, 

K&nrba. 

2 

Mithuna. 

Jituma. 

8 

Dhauu. 

Tankshika. 

3 

KarkaU, 

K ultra. 

9 

Makara. 

Agoktru. 

4 

Simha. 

Liyaya. 

10 

Kumbha, 

U dru vaga. 

5 

Kanyft. 

P&rfctna. 

ir 

Mtna. *| 

Anta, also 
JfifflL. 


It is the custom of the Hindus in enumerating the 
zodiacal signs not to begin with o for Aries and r 
for Taurus , but to begin with. I for Aries and 2 for 
Taurus, &c., so that Pisces are No, 1 2, 




















CHAPTER XX. 

OK THE BEAhlTjLiHDA. 

BrahmInda means the egg of Brahman , and applies in Ti»o«pg«f 
reality to the whole of heaven (alff/jp), on account of its STclSg 
being round, and of the particular kind of its motion, 

It applies even to the whole world, in so far as if is Page *o 9 . 
divided into an upper and an under part. When they 
enumerate the heavens, they call the sum of them 
Brahm&nda. The Hindus, however, are devoid of train¬ 
ing in astronomy, and have no correct astronomical 
notions. In consequence, they believe that the earth 
is at rest, more particularly as they, when describing 
the bliss of paradise as something like worldly happi¬ 
ness, make the earth the dwelling-place of the different 
classes of gods, angels, &c., to whom they attribute loco¬ 
motion and the direction from the upper worlds to the 
lower. 

According to the enigmatic expressions of their tradi¬ 
tion, the water was before every other thing, and it 
filled the space of the whole world. This was, as I 
understand them, at the beginning of the day of the soul 
( purushdhordtm , p. 332), and the beginning of formation 
and combination. Further, they say the water was roll¬ 
ing and foaming. Then something white came forth 
from the water, of which the Creator created the egg 
of Brahman. Now, according to some, the egg broke; 
Brahman came forth from it, the one half became the 
heaven, the other the earth, and the broken bits between 
the two halves became the rains. If they said moun- 




Greek par¬ 
allel : Aacle 
piuw. 


Water the 
first ele¬ 
ment 01 
creation- 
The dgg of 
Brahman 
Broken in 
two halves. 
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tains instead of rains, the matter would be somewhat 
more plausible* According to others, God spoke to 
Brahman: U 1 create an egg, which I make for thy 
dwelling in it” He had created it of the above men¬ 
tioned foam of the water, but when the water sank and 
was absorbed, the egg broke into two halves. 

Similar opinions were held by the ancient Greeks 
‘regarding Asclepius, the inventor of the medical art; 
for, according to Galenas, they represent him as holding 
an egg in his har^d, whereby they mean to indicate that 
the* world is roiled, the egg an image of the universe, 
and that the whole world needs the medical art.: Ascle¬ 
pius does not hold a lower position in the belief of the 
Greeks than Brahman in the belief of the. Hindus, for 
they say that he is a divine power', and that his name 
is derived from his action, i.e. protecting against dryness; 
which means death, because death occurs when dryness 
and cold are prevalent. As for his natural origin, they 
call him the son of Apollo, the son of Phlegyas (?),^aud 
the son of Kronos. i,k the planet Saturn, By this 
system of affiliation they mean to attribute to him the 
force of a threefold god. 

The theory of the Hindus, that the water existed 
before all creation, rests on this, that it is the cause,of 
the cohesion of the atoms of everything, the cause of 
the growing of everything, and of the duration of life in 
every animated being. Thus the water is an instrument 
in the hand of the Creator when he wants to create 
something out of matter. A similar idea is propounded 
by the Koran xi. 9; “And his (God’s) throne was 071 the 
water” Whether you explain it in an external way 
as an individual body called by this name, and which 
k God orders us to venerate, or whether you give it the 
intrinsic meaning of realm , ie. God’s realm, or the 
like, in any case the meaning is this, that at that 
time beside God there was nothing but the water and 
his throne. If this our book were not restricted to 




gives them in an order which differs from that of the 
traditional literature of their creed, as we shall show 
hereafter in the proper place. He indicates, too, that 
the round can only he slowly influenced from without. 
He evinces his knowledge of the Aristotelic notions 
regarding the round form and the rotating motion, and 
that there is no body in existence behind the spheres. 

If it is of this description, evidently Brahman da is 
the totality of the spheres, tie. the aWrfp , in fact, the 
universe, for .retribution in another life takes place, ac¬ 
cording to the ideas of the Hindus, within it. 

Quotation Pulisa says in his Sicldhduta: “The totality of the 
world is the sum of earth, water, fire, wind, and heaven, 
of Puiisa. r £he latter was created behind the darkness. It appears 
to the eyes as blue, because it is not reached by the 
rays of the sun and not illuminated by them like the 
watery noil-igneous globes, i.e. the bodies of the planet 
and the moon. When the rays of the sun fall upon 
these and the shadow of the earth does not reach them, 
their darkness disappears and their figures become visi¬ 
ble in the night. The light-giver is only one, all the 
others receive the light from him.” In this chapter 
Pulisa speaks of the utmost limit that can be reached, 
and calls it heaven. He places it in darkness, since he 
says that it exist.9 in a place which is not reached by 
the rays of the sun. The question as to the blue-grey 
colour of heaven which is perceived by the eye is of too 
great an extent to be touched upon here. 

Quotations Brahmagupta says in the above-mentioned chapter: 
ma^upta, “ Multiply the cycles of the moon, i.e. 57,7 5 3.300,000, 
Balnbhadm, by the number of the yojana of her sphere, i.e. 324,600, 
bhatu. y and you get as the product 18,712,069,200,000,000, i.e. 
the number of the yojana of the sphere of the zodiac.” 
Of the yojana as a measure of distance we have already 
spoken in the chapter on metrology (ch. xv. p, 167). 
We give the just-mentioned calculation of Brahma¬ 
gupta, simply reproducing his words without any re- 
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^possibility of our own, for he has not explained on 
what reason it rests. Vasishtha says that the Brah- 
manda comprehends the spheres, and the just-mentioned 
numbers are the measure of the Brahm&nda, since the 
sphere of the zodiac is connected with it. The corn- 
mentor Balabh'adra says; “ We do not consider these 
numbers as a measure of heaven, for we cannot define 
its greatness, but we consider them as the utmost limit 
to which the human power of vision can penetrate. 

There is no possibility of human perception reaching 
above it; but the other spheres differ from each other 
in greatness arid smallness, so as to he visible in various 
degrees.” The followers of Aryabhata say : “It is sufii- Pagem. 
dent for us to know the space which is reached by the 
solar rays, Wo do not want the space which is not 
reached by the solar rays, though it be in itself of an 
enormous extent. That which is not reached by the 
rays is not reached by the perception of the senses, 
and that which is not reached by perception is not 
knowabie.” 

Let us now. examine the bearing of the words of these criticism*, 
authors. The words of Yasiahtha prove that the Brat* aSieJone. 
mdnda is a globe comprehending the eighth or so called Thequ'est on 
zodiacal sphere, in which the fixed stars are placed, 
that the two spheres touch each other. Now we on our 
own part were already obliged to assume an eighth 
sphere, but there is no reason why we should suppose 
a ninth one. 

On this head the opinions of people are divided. 

Some hold the existence of a ninth sphere to be a neces¬ 
sity on account of the rotation from east to west, in so 
far as it moves in this direction and compels everything 
which it comprehends to move in the same direction. 

Others assume the ninth sphere on account of the same 
motion, but suppose that it by itself is motionless. 

The tendency of the representatives of the former 
theory ia perfectly clear. However, Aristotle has proved 
vol. i. r 
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that each moving body is brought into motion by some¬ 
thing moving which is not within itself. So also this 
ninth sphere would presuppose a mover outside itself, 
What, however, should prevent this mover from putting 
the eight spheres into motion without the intermedia¬ 
tion of a ninth sphere ? 

As regards the representatives of the second view, 
one might almost think that they had a knowledge of 
the words of Aristotle which we have quoted, and that 
they knew that the first mover is motionless, for they 
represent the ninth sphere as motionless and as the 
source of the east to west rotation. However, Aristotle 
lias also proved that the first mover is not a body, 
whilst he must be a body, if they describe him. as a 
globe, as a sphere, find as comprehending something 
else within itself and motionless. 

Thus the theory of the ninth sphere is proved to be 
an impossibility. To the same effect are the words of 
Ptolemy in the preface of his Almagest; “The first 
cause of the first motion of the universe, if we consider 
the motion by itself, is according to our opinion an in¬ 
visible and motionless god, and the study of this sub¬ 
ject we call a divine one. We perceive his action in 
the highest heights of the world, but as an altogether 
different one from the action of those substances which 
can be perceived by the senses.” 

These are the words of Ptolemy on the first mover, 
without any indication of the ninth sphere. But the 
latter is mentioned by Johannes Grammaticus in his 
refutation of Proclus, where he says: M Plato did not 
know a ninth, starless sphere,” And, according to Jo¬ 
hannes, it was this, it, the negation of the ninth sphere, 
which Ptolemy meant to say. 

Finally, there are other people who maintain that 
behind the last limit of motion there is an infinite rest¬ 
ing body or an infinite vacuum, or something which they 
declare to be neither a vacuum nor a plenum. These 
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theories, however, have no connection whatsoever with 
our subject. 

Balabhadra gives us the impression of holding the 
same opinion as those, who think that heaven or the 
heavens are a compact body holding in equilibrium all 
heavy bodies and carrying them, and that it is above 
the spheres. To Balabhadra it is just as easy to prefer 
tradition to eyesight, as it is difficult to us to prefer 
doubt to a clear proof. 

The truth is entirely with the followers of Aryabhata 
who give us the impression of really being men of great 
scientific attainments. It is perfectly evident that 
Bralimanda means the al8t]p, together with all products 
of creation in it. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

DESCRIPTION OF EARTH AND HEAVEN ACCORDING TO THE 
RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE HINDUS, BASED UPON 
TIIEIR TRADITIONAL LITERATURE. 

The people of whom we have spoken in the preceding 
chapter think that the earths are seven like seven 
covers one above the other, and the upper one they 
divide into seven parts, differing from our astronomers, 
who divide it into teklfiara, and from the Persians, who 
divide it into Kishvar. We shall afterwards give a clear 
explanation of their theories derived from the first 
authorities of their religious law, to expose the matter 
to fair criticism. If something in it appears strange to 
us, so as to require a commentary, or if we perceive some 
coincidence with others, even, if both parties missed the 
mark, we-shall simply put the case before the reader, 
not with the intention of attacking or reviling the 
Hindus, but solely in order to sharpen the minds of 
those who study these theories. 

They do not differ among themselves as to the num¬ 
ber of earths nor as to the number of the parts of the 
upper earth, but they differ regarding their names and 
the order of these names. I am inclined to derive this 
difference from the great verbosity of their language, for 
they call one and the same thing by a multitude of names. 
Por instance, they call the sun by a thousand different 
names according to their own statement, just as the 
Arabs call the lion by nearly as many. Some of these 
names are original, while others are derived from the 
changing conditions of his life or his actions and facul¬ 
ties. The Hindus and their like boast of this copious¬ 
ness, whilst in reality it is one of the greatest faults of 
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the language. For it is the task of language to give a 
name to everything in creation and to its effects, a name 
based on general consent, so that everybody, when hear¬ 
ing this name pronounced by another man, understands 
what ho means. If therefore one and the same name or 
word means a variety of things, it betrays a defect of the 
language and compels the hearer to ask the speaker 
what he means by the word. And thus the word in 
question must be dropped in order to be replaced either 
by a similar one of a sufficiently clear meaning, or by 
an epithet describing what is really meant. If one and 
the same thing is called by many names, and this is not 
occasioned by the fact that every tribe or class of people 
uses a separate one of them, and if, in fact, one single 
name would be sufficient, all the other names save this 
one are to be classified as mere nonsense, as a means 
of keeping people in the dark, and throwing an air of 
mystery about the subject. And in any case this 
copiousness offers painful difficulties to those who want 
to learn the whole of the language, for it is entirely use¬ 
less, and only results in a sheer waste of time. 

Frequently it has crossed my mind that the authors 
of books and the transmitters of tradition have an aver¬ 
sion to mentioning the earths in a definite arrangement, 
and limit themselves to mentioning their names, or that 
the copyists of the books have arbitrarily altered the 
text. For those men, who explained and translated the 
text to me were well versed in the language, and were not 
known as persons who would commit a wanton fraud. 

The following table exhibits the names of the earths, ^ c e o ^ s to . 
as far as I know them. We rely chiefly on that list, 
which has been taken from the AMtya-pur&wt, because 
it follows a certain rule, combining every single earth 
and heaven with a single member of the members of the 
sun. The heavens are combined with the members from 
the skull to the womb, the earths with the members from 
the navel to the foot. This mode of comparison illus¬ 
trates their sequence and preserves it from confusion:— 
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THE SPIRITUAL BEINGS LIVING ON THE SEVEN Page tr 4 . 
EARTHS ACCORDING TO THE VAYU-PUEANA. 


Of til© D&mvas—N&muci, &aukukarna, Kabandha'?), Nishku* 

Mda(?j, 8ftl.adan.fca, Lohita., IvaliAga, Svlipada ; and the master of 
tli© serpents— Dhanaft jaya, Kali ya. 

Of the Baity as—Surakslias, Mahftjambha, Hayagrfva, Kyishna, 

Janarta (?), $aiikhftkMia, Gomukha ; and of the R&kshasa— 

Mia, Megha, Krathattaka, Mahoslmislia, Kambala, Asvatara, 

Taksha'ka. 

Of the Bftnavas—Rada (?), Anvhlftda, Agnimukha, T&rak&ksha, 

Tri/iira, SisumAra ; and of the RAkshasa—Cyavana, Nancla, VHftla. 

And there are many dries in this world. 

Of the Daityas—K&lanenii, Gajakarna, Uftjara (?); and of the 
Rakshasa—SumMi, Mu ft j a, V j-ikavaktra, and the large birds called 
Garuda. 

Of the Daityas—Virocana, Jayanta(?), Agvvijihva, Hirany Akslia; 
and of the Rftkshasa—Vidy n j jih va, Mak&megha ; the serpent 
Karm&ra, Svastikajaya, 

Of the Baity as—Kesevri; and of the Bftkshasa—Urdhvakuja (?), 

&ata6Srsh.a, ie, having a hundred heads, a friend of Indra; Yftsuki, 
a serpent. 

The king Bali; and of the Baity a Mucuktinda. In this world 
there are many houses for the R&kahasa, and. Vishnu resides there, 
and Sesha, the master of the serpents. 

After tiie earths follow the heavens, consisting of on tiu> 
seven stories, one above the other. They are called heavenrt. 
loJca, which means <€ gatherin^^lace^ In a similar ftom at lun3 
manner also the Greeks considered the heavens as Gramm ati- 
gathering-places. So Johannes Grammaticus says in SaS?' • 
his refutation of Proclus : c Some philosophers thought tutle ‘ 
chat the sphere called yaXa^la^) i.e. milk, by which, 
they mean bite milky “way, is a dwelling-place for 
rational souls.” The poet Homer says: “ Thou hast 
made the pure heaven an eternal dwelling-place for the 
gods. The winds do not shake it, the rains do not 
wet it, and the snow does not destroy it. For in. it there 
is resplendent clearness without any covering cloud ” 

Plato says: “ God spoke to the seven planets: You 
are the gods of the gods, and I am the father of the 
actions; I am he who made yon so that no dissolution 
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is possible; for anything bound, though capable of 
being loosened, is not exposed to destruction, as long 
as its order is good.” 

Aristotle says in his letter to Alexander: “The 
world is the order of the whole creation. That which 
ia above the world, and surrounds it on the sides, is the 
dwelling-place of the gods. Heaven is full of the gods 
to which we give the name of stars.” In another place 
of the same book he says, “ The earth is bounded by 
the water, the water by the air, the air by the fire, the 
fire by the aWijp. Therefore the highest place is the 
dwelling-place of the gods, and the lowest, the home 
of the aquatic animals.” 

There is a similar passage in. the Vilyu-Pimlna to 
this effect, that the earth is held in its grasp by the 
water, the water by the pure fire, the fire by the wind, 
the wind by heaven, and heaven by its lord. 

The names of the lotos do not differ like those of 
the earths. There is a difference of opinion only re¬ 
garding their order. We exhibit the names of the 
lokas in a table similar to the former (p. 230). 
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The breast. 
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The mouth. 

Svartoka. 

IV. 

The eyebrow. 

Maharloka. 

V. 

The forehead. 

Janaloka, 

VI. 

< Above the ) 

1 forehead. ) 

Xapolokft. 

VII, 

The skull. 

Satyaloka. 


criticisms This the or y of the earths is the same with all Hindus, 
>m mX'v of except alone the commentator of the book of Patanjali. 

He had heard that the Pitaras, ox fathers, bad their 
gathering-place in the sphere of the moon, a tradition 
built on the theories of the astronomers. In conse- 
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quence he made the lunar sphere the first heaven, 
whilst" he ought to have identified it with Bhurlolw. 
And because by this method he had one heaven too 
many, he dropped th &.SvcitIo}m, the place of reward. 

The same author differs besides in another point. 
As the seventh heaven, Satyaloka, is in the Paninas 
also called Bmhraaloka, he placed the Bralmndoka 
above the Satyaloka, whilst it would have been much 
more reasonable to think that in this case one and the 
same thing is called by two different names. He ought 
to have omitted the Brahmaloka, to have identified 
Pitriloka with Bhtirloka, and not to have left out the 
Svarioka. 

So much about the seven earths and the seven 
heavens. We shall now speak of the division of the 
surface of the uppermost earth and of related subjects. 

Dip (chtipa) is the Indian word for ‘island. Hence 
the words Sanrjaladip (Simhaladvipa), which we call 
Serendib, and the Dibajdt (Maledives, Laccadives). The 
latter are numerous islands, which become, so to spemc, 
decrepit, are dissolved and flattened, and finally dis¬ 
appear below the water; whilst at the same time other 
formations of the same kind begin to appear above the 
water like a streak of sand which continually grows 
and rises and extends. The inhabitants of the former 
island leave their homes, settle on the new one and 
colonise it. 

According to the religious traditions of the Hindus, 
the earth on which we live is round and surrounded by 
a sea. On the sea lies an earth like a collar, and on 
this earth lies again a round sea like a collar. The 
number of dry collars, called islands, is seven, and 
likewise that of the seas. The size of both dvipas and 
seas rises in such a progression that each dvipa is the 
double of the preceding dvipa, each sea the double of 
the preceding sea, i.e. in the progression of the powers 
of two. If the middle earth is reckoned as one, the 
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size' of all seven Earths represented as collars ig 127. 
If the sea surrounding the middle earth is counted as 
one, the size of all seven seas represented as collars is 
127* The total size of both earths and seas is 254. 

•fho 3ii;o of The commentator of the book of Patafrjali has adopted 
tho. Dvipaa as the size of the middle earth 100,000 yojana. Accord- 
according: to mgly, the ,size ot all the earths would be 12,700,000 

the corn- * .. . , . * ■ 

rnentatorof yojctna* further he adopts as the size of the sea which 
ami tile ' surrounds the middle earth 200,000 yojanoc,. Accoru- 

Pur&l’a- ingly, the size of all the seas •would be 25,400,000 

yojana, and the total size of all the earths and seas 
38,100,000 yojana. However, the author himself has 
not made these additions. Therefore we cannot com¬ 
pare his numbers with ours. But the Vdyu^Furdna 
says that the diameter of the totality of earths and seas 
is 37,900,000 yojana, a number which does not agree 
with. the. above-mentioned sum of 38,100,000 yojana. 
It cannot be accounted for, unless we suppose that the 
number of earths is only six, and that the progression 
begins with the number 4 instead of 2. Such a num¬ 
ber of seas (id. 6) may possibly be explained in this 
way, that the seventh one has been dropped, because 
the author only wanted to find the size of the contin¬ 
ents, which induced him. to leave the last surrounding 
sea out of the calculation. But if he once mentions 
the continents he must also mention all the seas which 
surround them. Why he has commenced the pro¬ 
gression with 4 instead of 2, I cannot account for by 
any of the principles of the calculation as they have 
been laid down. 

Each dvipa and see* lias a separate name. As far as 
we know, them, we place them before the reader in the 
following table, and hope that the reader will excuse us 
Jfor so doing. 
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Pago ns. The differences of the traditions as exhibited by this 
table cannot be accounted for in any rational way. They 
can hardly have sprung from any other source but from 
arbitrary, accidental changes of the enumeration. The 
most appropriate of these traditions is that of the 
Matsya-JMrdna, because it enumerates the dvipas and 
seas one after the other according to a fixed order, a 
sea surrounding an island, an island surrounding a sea, 
the enumeration proceeding from the centre to the 
periphery. 

We shall now in this place record some related sub¬ 
jects, though it would perhaps be more correct to treat 
of them in some other part of the book. 

Quotation The commentator of the book of PatafijaB, wishing 
com manta- to determine the dimension of the world, begins from 
tm o f L.,iun. k e i ow an( j says : “ The dimension of the dccrlmess is one 
koti and 85 lafaha yojana, i.e. 18,000,000 yojana. 

‘‘Then follows Naraka, ie. the hells, of the dimension, 
of 13 koti and 12 lafaha.i.e, 13 r,200,000 yojana . 

“Then follows darkness, of one laksha, i.e . 100,000 
yojana. 

“Above it lies the earth Vajm, so called on account 
of its hardness, because the word means a diamond, and 
the molten thunder-bolt, of 34,000 yojana . 

“Above it lies the middle earth Garbha, of 60,000 
yojana. 

“Above it lies the golden earth , of 30,000 yojana . 

“ Above this the seven earths, each of 10,000 yojana , 
which makes the sum of 70,000 yojana .. The upper one 
of them is that which contains the dvijms ,ancl the seas. 

“Behind the sweet-water sea lies LohUoka , which 
means a riot-gathering-place, ie. a place without civilisa¬ 
tion and inhabitants.. 

“Thereupon follows the gold-earth of one Koti, i.e, 
10,000,000 yojana ; above it the PilrUoka of 6, 134,000 
yojana. 

“ The totality of the seven lokas, which is called Brdh- 



mdnda,h as the dimension of 15 koti, ix. 150,000,000 
yojana. And above this is the darkness tamas , similar 
to the lowest darkness, of 18,500,000 yyjana, ” 

We on our part found it already troublesome to 
enumerate all the seven seas, together with the seven 
earths, and now this author thinks he cam make the sub ¬ 
ject more easy and pleasant to us by inventing some more 
earths below those already enumerated by ourselves! 

The VishmhPwrdna , -when treating of similar subjects, 
says : u There is a serpent under the seventh lowest 
earth, which is called msh&khya, worshipped among 
the spiritual beings. It is also called Anmta. It has 
a thousand heads, and bears the earths without being 
molested by their heavy weight. These earths, one 
stored above the other, are gifted with good things 
and happiness, adorned with jewels, illuminated by 
their own rays, not by those of sun and moon. The 
latter two luminaries do not rise in them. Therefore 
their temperature is always equal, they have everlasting 
fragrant flowers; blossoms of trees and fruit; their in¬ 
habitants have no notion of time, since they do not 
become aware of any motions by counting them. Their 
dimension is 70,000 yojana, the dimensions of each 
being 10,000. Mirada, the liisbi, went down in order 
to see them, and to acquaint himself with the two kinds 
of beings which inhabit them, the Daitya and Dd/nava. 

W hen lie then found the bliss of paradise to be rather 
insignificant in comparison with that of these earths, 
he returned to the angels, giving his report to them, 
and rousing their admiration by his description.” 

Further, the following passage: “Behind the sweet- 
water sea lies the gold earth, the double of the totality 
of the diApas and seas; but not inhabited by men nor 
by demons, Behind it lies Lolcdloka , a mountain of the 
height of 10,000 yojana , and of the same breadth. Its Pago 
whole dimension is 50 koti , ix. 500,000,000 yojana” 

The totality of all this is in the Hindu language 
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sometimes called dhdtri, i.e. holding all things, arid 
sometimes vidhdtri, i.e. letting loose all things. It is also 
called the dwelling-place of every living being, and by 
various other names, which differ as people differ in 
their opinions about the vacuum. Those who believe 
in the vacuum make it the Cause why all bodies are 
attracted towards it, whilst those who deny the vacuum 
declare that it is not the cause of the attraction. 

Then the author of the Vishnu-Purdna returns to the 
Lokccs and says: “Everything which a foot can tread 
upon and a ship sail in, is BkArloka.” This seems to 
be an indication of the surface of the uppermost earth. 
The air, which is between the earth and the sun, in 
which the Siddbas, the Munis, and the Gandharv&s, 
the musicians, wander to and fro, is the BhtCvarloka. 
The whole of these three earths is called the three 
pritlmti. That which is above them is Vydsa-mandaia, 
i.e. the realm of Vyilsa. The distance between the 
earth and sun is 100,000 yojana ,- that between the sum 
and the moon is the same. The distance between the 
moon and Mercury is two lahkas, i.e. 200,000 yof ana, 
that between Mercury and Venus is the same. The 
distances', between Venus and Mars, Mars and Jupiter, 
Jupiter and Saturn, are equal, each being 200,000 
yojana. The distance between Saturn and the Great 
Bear is 100,000 yojana, and that from the Great Bear 
to the pole is rooo yojana. Above it is Mahwrloka , at 
a distance of 20 millions of yojctna; above it, the Jina- 
M«, at a distance of 80 millions; above it, PUriloka, at 
a distance of 480 millions; above it, Salyaloka.” 

This sum, however, is more than thrice the sum 
which we have mentioned on the authority of the com¬ 
mentator of the book of Paxafijali, i.e. 150,000 yojana. 
But such is the custom of the copyists and scribes in 
every nat ion, and I-cannot declare the students of the 
Puranas to lie free from it, for they are not men of 
exact learning. 
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TRADITIONS RELATING TO THE POLE. 

The pole, in the language of the Hindus, is Called^ 
dhruni, and the axis Saldkd, The Hindus, with tW*«£ o ; 
exception of their astronomers, speak always only of s«iuwi#U». 
one pole, the reason of which is their belief in the dome 
of heaven, os we have heretofore explained. According 
to Vdyu-Furdna, heaven revolves, round the pole like a, 
potter’s wheel, and the pole revolves round itself, with¬ 
out changing its own place. This revolution is finished 
in 30 mvMrta, %.e. in one n-ychihemevon, 

Regarding the south pole, I have heard from them 
only one story or tradition, viz. the, following. They 
had once a king called Somadatta, who by his noble 
deeds had deserved paradise ; but he did not like the 
idea of his body being torn away from his soul when 
he should depart into the other world. How he called 
on the Rishi Vasisht.hu, and told to him that he loved 
his body, aud did not wish to be separated from it; hut 
the Rishi informed him that it was impossible to take 
along with oneself the material body from this woiid 
into paradise. Thereupon he .laid his desire before the 
children of Vasishtha; however, these spat in his face, 
scoffed at him, and changed him into a can$dla with 
gar-rings in both ears, and clad in. a huifu A (i.c. a short 
shirt worn hy the women round the shoulders, leaching 
down to the middle of the body). When he came in 
this condition to the Rishi, \ ifivamitra, the latter found 
him to he a disgusting spectacle, and asked him what 



was the reason of his appearing so, whereupon Soma-' 
datfca informed him, and told him the whole story, 
Now ViMmitra became very angry on his account; he’ 
rasa m ordered the Brahmans into his presence in ordet to per¬ 
form a great sacrifice, among those also the children of 
'Vasishtha, and he spoke to. them: “I wish to make a 
new world, and a new paradise for this pious king, that 
there he may obtain the fulfilment of his wish.” There¬ 
upon he began to make the pole and the Great Bear in 
the south, but then Tndra, the ruler, and the spiritual 
beings began to fear him. They went to him, humbled 
themselves before him, and asked him to desist from 
the work he had commenced on this condition, that 
they would carry Somadatta with his body, just as it 
was, into paradise. This they did, and in consequence 
the Rishi desisted from making a second world, hut 
that which he had already made up to that moment 
remained. 

It is well known that the north pole with us is called 
the Great Bear, the south pole Canopus. But some of 
our people (Muslims) who do not rise above the unedu¬ 
cated mass, maintain that in the south of heaven too 
there is a Great Bear of the same shape as the northern, 
which revolves round the southern pole. 

Such a thing would not be impossible nor even 
strange, if the report about it came from a trust¬ 
worthy man, who had made long sea-voyages. Cer¬ 
tainly in southern regions stars are seen which we do 
fhip4ia<in not know in our latitudes. So Sripfila says that the 
people of Multfin see in summer time a red star a little 
below the meridian of Canopus, which they call Mia, 
f * the beam of cnuHJk:io%, m.d that the Hindus consider 
Mtumdri. it unlucky. Therefore, when the moon stands in 
the station Pfirvabhadrapada, the Hindus do not travel 
towards the south, because this star stands in the 
south. 

AijaiMni relates, in his Book of Routes, that on the 
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island Langabaliis there is a large star visible, known 
as the fever-star* It appears in winter about morning 
dawn in the east as high as a date-palm tree, having an 
oblong shape, composed of the taiL of the Small Bear 
and his back, and of some small stars situated there.; 
it is called the cm of the mill . Brahmagupta mentions 
it in connection with, the Fish* The Hindus tell rather 
ludicrous tales when speaking of the figure in which 
they represent this group of stars, viz, the^ figure of a 
four-footed aquatic animal, which they call Sakvara find 
also Sifomdru. I suppose that the latter animal is the 
great lizard, for in Persia it is called BuAdr r 'which 
sounds much like the Indian Sihimdra. Of this kind 
of animals there is also an aquatic species, similar to 
the crocodile and the skink. One of those tales is the 
following. 

When Brahman wanted to create mankind, he divided of 

himself into two halves, of which the right one was 
called Vir&f the left one Mm. The latter one is the 
being from whom the period of time called Manvantara 
has received its name. Mann had two sons, Priyavrata 
and Uttanapada, the bow-legged king. The latter had 
a . son called Dhruva, who was slighted by one of the 
wives of his father. On account of this, he was pre¬ 
sented with the power to turn round all the stars as he 
pleased. He appeared in the Manvantara of Svayam- 
bhuva, the first of all Manvantaras, and he has for ever 
remained in his place. 

The V 4 yu-Pw&na> says: “The wind drives the stars 
round the pole, which are bound to it by ties invisible to 
man. They move round like the beam in the olive-press, 
for its bottom is, as it were, standing still, whilst its end 
is moving round. 

The Vishnu~D)itirm,cL says: “Vajra, one of the child 1 on 
of Balabhadra, the brother of Mirdyana, asked the Kishi Page 
Markandeya as to the pole, upon which lie answered: 

When God created the world, it was dark and desert* 

Q 
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Thereupon he made the globe of the sun shining, and 
the globes of the stars watery, receiving the light of 
the sun from that side of his which he turns towards 
them. Fourteen of these stars he placed round the 
pole in the shape of a ififamdra, which 'drive the other 
stars round the pole. One of them, north of tire pole, 
on the uppermost chin, is Utt&nap&da, on the lowest 
chin Yajna, on the head Dharma, on the breast NM- 
yana, on the two hands towards. the east the two stars 
,A6vini the physicians, on the two feet Varuna, and 
Aryaman towards the west, on the penis Samwatsara, 
on the back Mitra, on the tail Agni, Maliendra, Marie i, 
and KaSyapa, ” 

The pole itself is Vishnu, the ruler of the inhabitants 
of paradise ; he is, further, the time rising, growing, 
getting old, and vanishing. 

Further, the Vishnu-Jpiwma says : '* If a man reads 
this and knows it accurately, God pardons to him the 
sins of that day, and fourteen years will be added to 
his life, the length of which has been fixed before¬ 
hand.” 

How simple those people are ! Among us there are 
scholars who know between 1020 to 1030 stars. Should 
those men breathe and receive life from God only on 
account of their knowledge of stars ? 

A l l the stars revolve, whatever may be the position 
of the pole with regard to them. 

If I had found a Hindu able to point out to me with 
his finger the single stars, I should have been able to 
identify them with the star-figures known among Greeks 
and Arabs, or with stars in the neighbourhood in case 
they did not belong to any of these figures. 
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OX MOUNT MERU ACCORDING TO THU BELIEF OF THE 
AUTHORS OF THE PUIilNAS AND OJT OTHERS. 

We begin with the description of this mountain, since Braimi?v. 
it is the centre of the Dvtpas and seas, and, at; the same 
time, the centre of JambMvipa. Brahmagupta says: Mem. 

« Manifold are the opinions of people relating to the 
description of the earth and to Mount Mem, particu¬ 
larly among those who study the Puranas and the reli¬ 
gious literature. Sortie describe this mountain as rising 
above the surface of the earth to an excessive height. 

It is situated under the pole, and the stars revolve 
round its foot, so that rising and setting depends upon 
Meru. It is called Meru because of its having the 
faculty of doing this, and because it depends alone 
upon the influence of its head that sun and moon 
become visible. The day of the angels who inhabit 
Mem lasts six months, and their night also six 
months.” 

Brahmagupta quotes the. following passage from the 
book of Jina, i.c . Buddha : 4 * Mount Meru is quad¬ 
rangular, not round.” 

The commentator Balabhadra says : “ Some people ^w«ir» 
say that the earth is flat, and that Mourn Mem is an subject, 
illuminating, 1 ight-giving body. However, if such were 
the case, the planets would not revolve round the 
horizon of the inhabitants of Meru; and if it w ere 
shining it would be visible because of its height, as the 
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pole above it is visible. According to some, Mem con¬ 
sists of gold; according to others it consists of jewels. 
Aryabhata thinks that it has not absolute height, but 
only the height of one yojana, and that it is round, not 
quadrangular, the realm of the angels; that it is in¬ 
visible, although shining, because it is very distant from 
the inhabited earth, being situated entirely in the high, 
north, in the cold zone, in the centre of a desert called 
Nandana-vana, However, if it were of a great height, 
it would not be possible on the 66th degree of latitude 
for the whole Tropic of Cancer to be visible, and for the 
sun to revolve on it, being always visible without .ever 
disappearing/’ 

All that Balabhadra produces is foolish both in words 
and matter, and I cannot find why he felt himself called 
■upon to write a commentary if he had; nothing better 
to say. 

If he tries to refute the theory of the flatness of the 
earth by the planets revolving round the horizon of 
Mem, this argument would go nearer proving the 
theory than refuting it. Tor if the earth were a flat 

expanse, and everything high 
on earth were parallel to the 
perpendicular height of Meru, 
there would be no change of 
horizon, and the same horizon 
would be the equinox for all 
places on earth. 

On the words of Aryabhata 
as quoted by Balabhadra we 
make the following remarks, 

Let A B be the globe of the earth round the centre 
II. Further, A is a place on the earth in the 66th de¬ 
gree of latitude. We cut off from the circle the arc 
A B, equal to the, greatest declination. Then B is the 
place in .the zenith of which the pole stands*. 

Further, we draw the line A C touching the globe in, 





the point A. This line lies in the plane of the horizon 
as far as the human eye reaches round the. earth. 

We join the points A and H with each other, 
and draw the line H B C, so that it is met in C by 
the line A 0 . Further, we let fall the perpendicular 
A T on H C. Now, it is evident that— 

A T is the sine of the greatest declination; 

T B the versed sine of the greatest declination ; 

T H the sine of the complement of the greatest declination. 

And as we here occupy ourselves with Aryabhata, 
we shall, according to his system, change the sines in 
kardajdt. Accordingly— 

A T = 1397. 

T H = 3140. 

BT = 298. 

Because the angle H A C is a right angle, we have 
the equation— 

Ii T:TA=TA; TO. 

And the square of A T is 1,951,609. If we divide it 
Toy T H, we get as quotient 622. 

The difference between this number and T B is 324, 
which is B 0 . And the relation of B C to B H, the latter 
being tinus totm= 3438, is the same as the relation of 
the number of yojdnas of B C to the yojanas of B If. The 
latter number is, according to Aryabhata, 800. If it 
is multiplied by the just-mentioned difference of 324 
we get the sum of 259,200. And. if we divide this 
number by the. sinus totus we get 75 as quotient, which 
is the number of yojanas of B C, equal to 600 miles or 
200 farsakh. 

If the perpendicular of a mountain is 200 farsakh, 
the ascent will be nearly the double. Whether Mount 
Meru has such a height or not, nothing of it can be 
visible in the 66th degree of latitude, and it would not 
cover anything of the Tropic of Cancer at all (so as to 
intercept from it the light of the sun). And if for those 
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latitudes (66° and 23 0 ) Meru is under the horizon, it 
is also under the horizon for all places of less latitude. 
If you compare Meru with a luminous body like the sun, 
you know that the sun sets and disappears under the 
earth. Indeed Meru may be compared with the earth. 
It is not invisible to us because of its being l'ar away 
in the cold zone, but; because it lies below the horizon, 
because the earth is a globe, and everything heavy is 
attracted towards its centre. 

Aryabhata further tries to prove that Mount Mem 
ha3 only a moderate height by the fact that the Tropic 
of Cancer is visible in places the latitude of which is 
equal to the complement of the greatest declination. 
We must remark that thi3 argument is not Valid, for we 
know the conditions of the lines of latitude and other 
lines in those countries only through ratiocination, not 
from eyesight nor from tradition, because they are unin¬ 
habited and their roads are impassable. 

If a man has come from those parts to Aryabhata and 
told him that the Tropic of Cancer is visible in that lati¬ 
tude, we may meet this by stating that a man has also 
come to us from the same region telling us that one 
part of it is there invisible. The only thing which 
covers the Tropic of Cancer is this mountain Meru. If 
Mem did not exist., the whole tropic would be visible. 
Who, now, has been able to make out which of the 
two reports deserves most credit ? 

In the book of Aryabhata of Kusumapura Ave read 
that the mountain Meru is in Himavant, the cold zone, 
not higher than a yojanct,. In the translation, however, 
it has been rendered so as to express that it is not higher 
than Himavant by more than a yojmia. 

This author is not identical with the elder Arya¬ 
bhata, but he belongs to his followers, for he quotes 
him and follows his example. I do not know which of 
these two namesakes is meant by Balabhadra. 

In general, what we know of the conditions of the 
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place of this mountain we know only by ratiocination. 

About the mountain itself they have many traditions. 

Some give it the height of one yojana, others more ; 
some consider it as quadrangular, others as an octagon. 

We shall now lay before the reader what the Rishis 
teach regarding this mountain. 

The Matsya-PiirAna says ; “ It is golden and shining 
like fire which is not dulled by smoke. It has four oa Mount 
different colours on its four sides. The colour of the th» mou„, 
eastern side is white like the colour of the Brahmins, the earth 
that of the northern is red like that of the Kshatriya, 
that of the southern is yellow like the colour of the 
Vaisya, and that of the western is black like the colour 
of the Sftdra. It is 86,000 yojana, high, and 16,000 of 
these yojana lie within the earth. Each of its four sides 
has 34,000 yojana.. There are rivers of sweet water 
running in it, and beautiful golden houses inhabited by 
the spiritual beings, the Deva, by their singers the 
Gandharva, and their harlots the Apsaras. Also Asuras, 
Daityas, and Kakshasas are living in it. Round the 
mountain lies the pond Manasa, and around it to all 
four sides are the Lokwp&la, i.e. the guardians of the 
world and its inhabitants. Mount Mem lias seven 
knots, i.e. great mountains, the names of which are 
Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, Suktibfim (?), Rikshabam (?), 
Vindhya, Pliriyatra. The small mountains are nearly 
innumerable; they are those which are inhabited by 
mankind. 

“ The great mountains round Meru are the follow¬ 
ing : Ilimwvant, always covered with snow, inhabited 
by the Rakshasa, PRaca, and Yaksha. Hemakdta, 
the golden, inhabited by the Gandharva and Apsaras. 
Nishadha, .inhabited by the Hag a or snakes, which have 
the following seven princes : Atlanta, Vfisuki, Tak- 
shaka, Karkotaka, Mahfipadma, Kambala, ASvatara. 

Nila, peacock-like, of many colours, inhabited by the 
Siddha and Brahmarshi, the anchorites. The mountain «*• 
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>Sveta, inhabited by the Daitya and D&n&vaL The 
mountain $ rvhgwmnl\ inhabited by the Pifcaras, the 
fathers and grandfathers of the Deva, Not far to the 
north of this mountain there are mountain-passes full 
of jewels and of trees which remain during a whole 
kalpa. And in the centre of these mountains is 
Il&vrita, the highest of all. The whole is called 
Purushaparvata. The region between the Ilimavant 
and the Sringavant is called KaiUtsa, the play-ground of 
the Eakshasa and Apsaras.” 

Quotations The Vishnu-Pur dna says: “ The great mountains of 

from the , A 1 

VdyTixi id :rm( * ■ ear fh are Sri~parvata, Malaya-parvata, Mai- 

Sf yavant, Yindhya, Trik&ta, Tripurantika, and Kailasa. 

9 Their inhabitants drink the water of the rivers, and live 

in eternal bliss” 

The Vdyu-Purdna contains similar statements about 
the four sides and the height of Meru as the hitherto 
q uoted Pur&nas. Besides, it says that on each side of it 
there is a quadrangular mountain, in the east the Mai- 
yavant, in the north Anila, in the west the GancLhamd- 
daha, and in the south the Nishadha.. 

The Aditya-Pibrdna gives the same statement about 
the size of each of its four sides which we have quoted 
from the Matsya-Ficrdrui, but I have not found in it a 
statement about the height of Meru, According to this 
Purana, its east side is of gold, the west of silver, the 
south of rubies, the north of different jewels. 

The com- The extravagant notions of the dimensions of Meru 
ratafijlSi° f would be impossible if they had not the same extrava- 
Zh^C me gant notions regarding the earth, and if there is no 
limit fixed to guesswork, guesswork may without any 
hindrance develop into lying. For instance, the com¬ 
mentator of the book of Patanjali not only makes Mem 
quadrangular, but even oblong. The length of one side 
he fixes at 15 koti, ie. 150,000,000 yojana , whilst he 
fixes the length of the other three sides only at the 
third of this, i.e. 5 koti. Regarding the four sides of 



Mem, he says that on the east are the mountain 
MMava and the ocean, and between them the kingdoms 
called Bhadr&sva. On the north are Nila, Sita, $riftgd- 
dri, and the ocean, and between them the kingdoms 
Eamyaka, Hiranmaya, and Kuru. On the west are the 
mountain Gandbam&dana and the ocean, and between 
them the kingdom Ketumala. On the south are 
Mrfivarta (?), Nishadha, Ilernakfita, Himagiri, and the 
ocean, and between them the kingdoms Bh&ratavarsha, 
Kirnpurusha, and Harivarsha. 

This is all I could find of Hindu traditions regarding n«ddu»ti« 
Meru ; and as I have never found a Buddhistic book, 
and never knew a Buddhist from whom 1 might have 
learned their theories on this subject, all I relate of. 
them I can only relate on the authority of Aleranshahri, 
though, according to my mind, his report has no claim 
to scientific exactness, nor is it the report of a man who 
has a scientific knowledge of the subject. According 
to him, the Buddhists believe that Meru lies between 
four worlds in the four cardinal directions j that it is 
square at the bottom and round at the top ; that it has 
the length of 80,000 yojana, one half of which rises into 
heaven, whilst the other half goes down into the earth. 

That side which is next to our world consists of blue 
sapphires, which is the reason why heaven appears to 
us blue ; the other sides are of rubies, yellow and white 
gems. Thus Meru is the centre of the earth. 

The mountain K&f, as it is called by our common 
people, is with the Hindus the Lokalolca. They main- Pago ,*5. 
tain that the sun revolves from Lokaloka towards 
Meru, and that he illuminates only its inner northern 
side. 

Similar views are held by the Zoroastrians of Sog- amuoi, 
diana, viz. that the mountain Ardiya surrounds the a»tri«na of 
world ; that outside of it is khom, similar to the pupil of 
the eye, in which there is something of everything, and 
that behind it there is a vacuum: In the centre of the 
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world is the mountain Girnagar , between our #x|jpa 
and the six other tc\lfj,ara t the throne of heaven. Be¬ 
tween each two there is burning sand, on which no 
foot could stand. The spheres revolve in the climata 
like mills, but in ours they revolve in an inclined course, 
because our elima. that one inhabited by mankind, is 
the uppermost. 



■CHAPTER XXIY. 

TRADITIONS of the furAnas regarding each of the 

SEVEN DVtFAS. 

We must ask the reader not to take any offence if 
finds all the words and meanings which occur in the gtirffij*** 
present chapter to be totally different from anything nin^ 
corresponding in Arabic. As for the difference ot words, 
it is easily accounted for by the difference of languages 
in general; and as regards the difference of the meanings, 
we mention them only either in order to draw attention 
to an idea which might seem acceptable even to a 
Muslim, or to point out the irrational nature of a thing 
which has no foundation in itself. 

We have already spoken of the central Dvipa when 
describing the environs of the mountain in its centre. 

It is called Jambfi-Dvipa, from a tree growing in it, the 
branches of which extend,over a space of ioo yojixna. 

In a later chapter, devoted to the description of the 
inhabitable world and its division, we shall finish the 
description of Jambfi-Dvipa. Next, however, we shall 
describe the other Dvlpas which surround it, following, 
as regards the order of the names, the authority of 
Matsya-Purdna, for the above-mentioned reason (v. p. 

236). But before entering into this subject we shall 
here insert a tradition of the Vdyu-Purdna regarding 
the central Dvipa (Jambfi-Dvipa). 

According to this source, “there are two kinds Of thoiniiabi- 
inhabitants in MadhyadeSa. hirst the Kimpumsha. Madlya- 
Their men are known as the gold-coloured ones; their cording 1 to 
women as surenu. They live a long life without ever 
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being ill. They never commit a sin, and do not know 
envy. Their food is a juice which they express from 
the dates of the palm trees, called mach/a (?). The 
second kind are the Ilaripurusha, having the colour 
of silver. They live ix,000 years, are beardless, and 
their food is sugar-cane/' Since they are described as 
beardless and silver-coloured, one might be inclined to 
take them for Turks; but the fact of their eating dates 
and sugar-cane compels us to see in them a more south¬ 
ern nation. But where do we find people of the colour 
of gold or silver ? We know only of the colour of burnt 
silver, which occurs, e,g. among the Zanj, who lead a 
life without sorrow and envy, as they do not possess 
anything which gives birth to these passions. They 
live no doubt longer than we, but only a little longer, 
and by no means twice as long. The Zanj are so un¬ 
civilised that they have no notion of a natural death. 
If a man dies a natural death, they think he was 
poisoned.; Every death is suspicions with them, if a 
man has not been killed by a weapon. Likewise it is 
regarded with suspicion by them, if a man is touched 
by the breath of a consumptive person, 
j. jhka- We shall now describe * mka-Dvipa, It has, according 
to the MtyUya-Purfiyjfa, seven great rivers, one of which 
equals the Ganges in purity. In the first ocean there 
are seven mountains adorned with jewels, some of which 
are inhabited by Devas, others by demons. One of them 
is a golden, lofty mountain, whence the clouds rise 
which bring us the rain. Another contains all the 
r»ge; 3 6. medicines. India, the ruler, takes from it the rain. 
Another one is called Soma. Ilegarding this mountain 
they relate the following story:— 

•rhe story of Kafiyapa had two wives, Kadrft, the mother of the 
WhiitA snakes, and Vmata, the mother of the birds. Both 

Oaiuda liDo* 

rates his lived in a plain where there was a grey horse. How - 

mother by k o J 

Anmt-f the ever * •* ie m °fher of the snakes maintained that the 
horse was brown. Now they made the covenant that 



she who was wrong should become the slave of che 
other, but they postponed the decision till the follow¬ 
ing day. In the following night the mother of the 
snakes sent her black children to the horse, to wind 
themselves round it and to conceal its colour. In con-, 
sequence the mother of the birds became her slave for 
a time. 

The latter, Vinatfi, had two children, Anfiru, the 
guardian of the tower of the sun, which is drawn by 
the horses, and Garuda. The latter poke to his mother: 

“ Demand from the children nourished at your breast 
what may restore you to liberty.” This she did. 
People also spoke to her of the ambrosia (arnrita), 
which is with the Devas. Thereupon Garutla flew to 
the Devas and demanded it from them, and they ful¬ 
filled his wish. For Arnrita is one of those things 
peculiar to them, and if somebody else gets it, he lives 
as long as the Devas. He humbled himself before'them 
in order to obtain the Arnrita, for the purpose of freeing 
therewith his mother, at the same time promising to 
bring it back afterwards. They had pity upon him, 
and gave it him. Thereupon Garuda went to the 
mountain Soma, in which the Devas were living. 
Garuda gave the Arnrita to the Devas, and thereby 
freed his mother. Then he spoke to them: “ Do not 
come near the Arnrita unless you have before bathed 
in the river Ganges.” This they did, and left the 
Arnrita where it was. Meanwhile Garuda brought it 
back to the Devas, and obtained thereby a high rank 
in sanctity, so that he became the king of all the birds 
aud the riding-bird of Vishnu. 

The inhabitants of Saka-Dvipa are pious, long-lived 
beings, who can dispense with the rule of kings, since 
they do not know envy nor ambition. Their lifetime, 
not capable of any change, is as long as a Tretayuga. 
The four colours are among them, i.e. the. different 
castes, which do not intermarry nor mix with each other. 
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They live in eternal joy, without ever being sorry. 
According to Vishnu-Pur&na , the names of their castes 
are Aryaka, Kurura, Vivim^a (VivarMa), and Bh&vin (?), 
and they worship Vasudeva, 

The third Dvipa is Kula-Dvipa. According to the 
Matsya-Purdna it has seven mountains containing 
jewels, fruit, flowers, odoriferous plants, and cereals. 
One of them, named Drona, contains famous medicines 
or drugs, particularly the viSalyaJcarana, which heals 
every wound instantaneously, and mritasa.'ihjivan, which 
restores the dead to life. Another one, called hari, is 
similar to a black cloud. On this mountain there is a 
fire called Mahisha, which lias come out of the water, 
and will remain there till the destruction of the world ; 
it is this very fire which will burn the world. Jvu£a- 
Dvipa has seven kingdoms and innumerable rivers 
flowing to the sea, which are then changed by Indra 
into rain. To the greatest rivers belong;? Jcmnu, (Ya- 
vnunfi), which purifies from all sins. About the in¬ 
habitants of this Dvipa, Matsya-Purdna does not give 
any information. According to Vishnu-Purdna the 
inhabitants are pious, sinless people, every one of them 
living 10,000 years. They worship Jmdrdana, and 
the names of their castes are Damin, Sushmin, Snelia, 
and Mandeha. 

. The fourth, or Kraunca-Dvipa, has, according to the 
Matsya-Purdna, mountains containing jewels, rivers 
which are branches of the Ganges, and kingdoms the 
people of which have a white colour and are pious and 
pure. According to Vishnu-Purdna the people there 
live in one and the same place without any distinction 
among members of the community, but afterwards it 
says "that the names of their castes are Puslikara, 
Pushkala, Dhanya, and Tishya (?). They worship 
Janardana, 

The fifth, or fklmala-Dvipa, has, according to the 
Matsya-Purdna, mountains and rivers. Its inhabitants 



are pure, long-lived, mild, and never angry. They 
never suffer from drought or dearth, for theis food 
comes to them simply in answer to their wishes, with¬ 
out their sowing ox toiling. They come into exist¬ 
ence without being born ; they are never ill nor sorry. 

They do not require the rule of kings; since they do not 
know the desire for property. They live contented and 
in safety; they always prefer tout which is good and 
love virtue. The climate of this Dvlpa never alters in 
cold or heat, so they are not bound to protect them¬ 
selves against either. They, have no rain, but the 
water bubbles up for them out of the earth and drops 
down from the mountains. This is also the case in 
the following Xfvipas. The inhabitants are of one kind, 
without any° distinction of caste. Every one lives 3000 
years. 

According to the Vish.nu-Purdni 1 they have beauti¬ 
ful faces and worship Bhagavat. They bring offerings 
to the lire, and every one of them lives 10,000 years. 

The names of their castes are Kapila, A run a, I its, 
and Krishna. 

The sixth, or Gomeda-Dvipa, lias, according to the ^oom^- 
Matsyy-P'iirAm, two great mountains, the deep-black 
Sumanas, which encompasses the greatest part of the 
Dvipa, and the Kumuda, of golden colour and very 
lofty ; the latter one contains all medicines. This 
Dvipa has two kingdoms. 

According to k the inhabitants .lie 

pious and without sin and worship Vishnu. The 
names of their castes are Mriga, Magadha, Manasa, and 
Mandaga. The climate of this .Dvipa is so healthy and 
pleasant that the inhabitants of paradise now and then 
visit it on account of the fragrancy of its air. 

The seventh, or Pushkara-Dvipa, has, according to 
the Matsya-Purdm, in its eastern part the mountain 
CitmMld, i.e. having a variegated roof with horns of 
jewels. Its height "is 3-4,000 yojma, and its circuxn- 
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feren.ce 25,000 yojana. In the west lies the mountain 
Manasa, shining like the full moon; its height is 
35,ooo yojana. "This mountain has a son who protects ■ 
his father against the west. In the east of this Dvipa 
are two kingdoms where every inhabitant lives 10,000 
years. The water bubbles up for them out of the 
earth, and drops down from the mountains. They 
have no rain and no flowing river; they know neither 
summer nor winter. They are of one k»nd, without 
any distinction of caste. They never suiter hoax 
dearth, and do not get old. Everything they wish for 
comes to them, whilst they live quiet and happy with¬ 
out knowing anything else but virtue. It is as if ( Tiey 
were in the suburb of paradise. All bliss is given to 
them ; they live long and are without ambition. So 
there is no service, no rule, no sin, no envy, no oppo- 
sition, do debating, no toiling in agriculture and dili¬ 
gence in trading. 

According to the Vishnu-Furdna, Pushkara-Dvipa is 
so called from a large tree, which is also called nya- 
grodha. Tinder this tree is Brahma-nlpa, i.e. the figure 
of Brahman, worshipped by the JDeva and Danava. 
The inhabitants are equal among each other, not claim¬ 
ing any superiority, whether they be human beings or 
beings associating with the Devas. In this Dvipa 
there is only a single mountain, called Mdnasotiama, 
which rises in a round form on the round Dvipa. biom 
its top all the other Dvipas are visible, for its height 
is 50,000 yojana, and the breadth the same. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

ON THE RIVERS OF INDIA, THEIR SOURCE8 AND COURSES. 

The VdyU'Purdna enumerates the rivers rising: in the 
well-known great mountains which wo have mentioned from 
as the knots o! Mount Mem (vide p. 247), To facili¬ 
tate the study we exhibit them in the following table :■— 


The Great Knots. 

Names of the Rivers which rise in them in 

N agarasaiavpita. 

Mahon <lr ft, . | 

Trif?&g&, Rishikulyd, Ikshnld, Tripavft (?), 
Ayaina (?), L&ngftliui, Vftmsavara. 

Malay it,. . | 

KritamftiA, T&mravamft, Pushpaj&ti, Utpala- 
vatl(!). 

Sahya, . | 

Godavari, BMrnaratht, Krishna, VakvyA, Sa 
vahjnia, Tungabhiuka, Suprayogit, Pajaya (?), 
K&vert. 

Sukti, « . | 

RisMka, B&luka (!), Kumari, Mandav&hini, 

’ Kirpa(l), Pal&smi. 

Iliksha, . . | 

Sona, Mahilnada, Narmada, Surasa, Kirva (?), 
Mond&kint, DaMroft, ('itrakhta, Tamasil, 
Pipy ala, Sroni, Kaiumoda (?), Pit&bika {J) ? 
Citrapalft, Mahavegd. Bafijulfl, B&luv&hiiii, 
Suktirnati, Shaknmfi (?), Tridiva. 

Vindhya, . | 

Tapi, Payoshni, Nirbindhyii, Sirvfi {?), Nish- 
adha, ‘ViSnvfc, Vaitaxant, Siixi, H&hu (l) 
Kiimiidvafcl, Tob&, Mahdgauri, .Durgd, 
Antoiilll. 

P&riyiHra, . | 

Vedasmriti, Vedavati, Vritraghm (?) ParnOik, 
Nandanfi, Sadd&n& l 1 ?), E4mad| {}), Park, 
Carman vati, Lftpa (?), VidiaA. 
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east, 


The rivers of The Matsya-Purdna and Vdyu-Purdna mention the 

rivers flowing in Jambft-Dvipa, and say that they rise 
layaaStts" in the mountains of Himavant. In the following table 
to wesund we simply enumerate them, without following any 
particular principle of arrangement The reader must 
imagine that the mountains form the boundaries of 
India. The northern mountains are the snowy Hima¬ 
vant. In their centre lie's Kashmir, and they are con¬ 
nected with the country of the Turks. This mountain 
region becomes colder and colder till the end of the 
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(livers of 
India. 


inhabitable world and Mount Menu Because this 
mountain has its chief extension in longitude, the rivers 
rising on its north side flow through the countries of the 
Turks, Tibetans, Khazars, and Slavonians, and fall into the 
Sea of Jurj&n (the Caspian Sea), or the Sea of Kkwarizm 
(the Aral Sea), or the Sea Pontus (the Black Sea), or the 
northern Sea of the Slavonians (the Baltic) ; whilst the 
rivers rising on the southern slopes flow through India 
and fall into the great ocean, some reaching it single, 
others combined. 

The rivers of India come either from the cold moun¬ 
tains in the north or from the eastern mountains, both 
of which in reality form one and the same chain, ex¬ 
tending towards the east, and then turning towards the 
south until they reach the great ocean, where parts of 
it penetrate into the sea at the place called th$ Dike of 
Rdma. Of course, these mountains differ very much 
in cold and heat. 

We exhibit the names of the rivers in the following 
table:— 
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Sindh or 
, tita river 
of Vaihand. 

Biyatta 
or Jailarn. 

CandrabhAgA 

or 

OandrAba. 

Biy&ha 
to the west 
of Lahore. 

Ir&vat). to 
the cant of 
Lahore. 

Sfafcarudrft 

or 

Shataklftr. 

Sarsafc, 
flowing 
through 
t"ie country 
Sar&aL 

Jaun. 

Ga/igft. 

Sar&yh 
or Sarwa. 

DevikA 

Kutifi. 

G email. 

Dhutap&pA 

Vi^AUl. 

B£hud&- 

sa(!). 

KauAikt 

Ni£oir&. 

Gandakt 

Lohita. 

DrisKadwtt 

TAmrd, 

ArunA, 

Parn&iA 

Vedas rariti. 

Vid&einl. 

OaudaiuV 

KAw&nflt 

Pav&, 

Oarmanvati. 

Yidifnt. 

Vemmvati. 

S'ijnA, rises 
m the 
P4tiyiUr& 
and passe# 
Xlfum. 

KaratoyA 

Shnifthma. 

by ' 



In the mountains bordering on the kingdom of 3 £aya~ smdh rive 
bisb> i.e. K&bul, rises a river which is called G/iorwand, Pag0 * 3 °‘ 
on account of its many branches. It is joined by 
several affluents 

1, The river of the pass of Ghftzak. 

2, The river of the gorge of Panchir, below the town 
of Parwan. 

3, 4. The river Sharvat and the river S&wa, which 
latter flows through the town of Lanbaga, i.e. Lamghan ; 
they join the Ghorvand at the fortress of Drftta. 

5, 6. The rivers SffLr and 3 £ira. 

Swelled by these affluents, the Ghorvand is a great 
river opposite the town of Pursh&v'ar, being there called 
the ford, from a ford near the village of Mahanara, on 
the eastern, banks of the river, and it falls into the river 
Sindh near the castle of Bitftr, below the capital of 
Aikandah&r (GandMra), i.e, Yaihand. 

The river Biyatta, known as Jailam, from the city of 
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this name on its western banks, and the river Cauda- 
thcParijAb. rah a join each other nearly fifty miles above Jahr&var, 
and pass along west of MuMn. 

The river Biy&h flows east of Mult So, and joins after¬ 
wards the Biyatta and Candaraha, 

The river Mva is joined by the river Kaj, which rises 
in Nagnrkot in the mountains of Bhfttul Thereupon 
follows as the fifth the river Shatladar (Sutlej), 

After these five rivers have united below Multfin 
at a place called Pa/hcanada, i,e. the meeting-place of 
the five rivers, they form an enormous watercourse. 
In flood-times it sometimes swells to such a degree 
as to cover nearly a space of ten farsalNi, and to rise 
above the trees of the plains, so that afterwards the 
rubbish carried by the floods is found in their highest 
branches like birde-nests. 

The Muslims call the river, after it has passed the 
Sindhi city Aror, as a united stream, the river of 
Mihr&n, Thus it extends, flowing straight on, be¬ 
coming broader and broader, and gaining in purity of 
water, enclosing in its course places like islands, until 
it readies Almansfira, situated between several of its 
arms, and flows into the ocean at two places, near the 
city Loharanl, and more eastward in the province of 
Kacch at a place called Sindh,u-sdgara, i.e. the Sindh 
Sea , 

Kmnian As the name union of the five rivers occurs in this 
tradition. p art . of fc ^ a wor jj qq Panjab), we observe that a similar 
name is used also to the north of the above-mentioned 
mountain chains, for the rivers which flow thence 
towards the north, after having united near Tirraidh 
and having formed the river of Balkh, are called the 
union of the seven rivers. The Zoroastrians of Sogdiana 
have confounded these two things ; for they say that 
the whole of the seven rivers is Sindh , and its upper 
course Bciridish A. man descending on it sees the 
sinking of the sun on his right side if he turns his 
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face towards the west, as we see it here on our left 
side (sic). 

The river Saraati falls into the sea at the distance of varfogi 
a bowshot east of Somanflth, India. 

The river Jauii joins the Ganges below Kanoj, which 
lies west of it. The imited stream falls into the great 
ocean near Gahg&sagara. 

Between the mouths of the rivers Sarsati and Ganges 
is the mouth of the river Harmadfl, which descends 
from the eastern mountains, takes its course in a south¬ 
western direction, and falls into the sea near the town 
Bah'roj, nearly sixty yojana east of SomamUh. 

Behind the Ganges tlow the rivers B'ahab and Ka~ 
wini, which join the river Sarwa near the city of BAri 

The Hindus believe that the Ganges in ancient times 
flowed in Paradise, and we shall relate at a subsequent 
opportunity how it happened to come down upon 
earth. 

The Matsya-P'M'&na says: " After the Ganges had 
settled on earth.it divided itself into seven arms, the Mauya- 
middle of which is the main stream, known as the p ag0 i 3 r. 
Ganges. Three flowed eastward, Nalini, Hiildini, 
and P&vani, and three westward, Sita, Cakshu, and 
Sindhu. 

The river Sita rises in the Himavant, and flows 
through these countries : Salila, Karstuba, Gina, Var¬ 
vara, Yavasa (?), Baha, Pushkara, Kulata, Mangala, 
Kavara, and Sangavanta (?); then it falls into the 
western ocean. 

South of. Sita flows the river Oakslms, which irrigates 
the countries Gina, Mara, K&lika (?), Dhftlika (?), Tuk- 
liara, Barbara, Kaca (?), Palbava, and Barwancat. 

The river Sindh flows through the countries Sindhu, 
Darada, Zindutunda (?), Gflndhflra, Bflrasa (?), Krftra (?)„ 
Sivapaura, IndramarU, Sabflti (?), Saindhava, Kubata, 
Bahimarvara, Mara, Mrflna; and Sukftrda. 

The river Ganges, which is the middle and main 
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stream, flows through the Garidharva, the musicians, 
Kimnara, Yakahas, Bakshasa, Vidyadhara, Braga, i.e, 
those who creep on their breasts, the serpents, Kalapa- 
grama, i.e. the city of the most virtuous, Kimpurusha, 
Khasa (?), the mountaineers, Kirata, Pulinda, the 
hunters in the plains, rohhers, Kuru, Bharata, 1’ancala, 
Kaushaka (?), Mfltsya, Magadha, Brahinottara, and 
Tamalipta. These are the good and bad beings 
through whose territories the Ganges flows. After¬ 
wards it enters into branches of the mountain Vin- 
dhya, where the elephants live, and then it falls into 
the .southern ocean. 

Of the eastern Ganges arms, the Hradini flows through 
the countries Kiahaba, tfpak&na, Dhlvara, Prishuka, 
Kilamukha, Kikara, Ushtrakarna, i.e. people whose lips 
are turned like their ears, Xir&fca, Kaltdara, Yivarna, i.e, 
the colourless people, so called on account of their intense 
blackness, Kushikana, and Svargabhhmi, i.e. a country 
like Paradise. Finally it falls into the eastern ocean. 

The river Pavani gives water to the Kupatha (?), who 
are far from sin, Indradyumnasaras, iu, the cisterns of 
the king Indradyumlia, Xharapatha, Bitra, and Sauku- 
patha. It flows through the steppe TJdyanamarflra, 
through the country of the Ku^aprAvarana, and Indra- 
dvipa, and afterwards it falls into the salt sea. 

The river Nalini flows through Tflmara, Hadrsamflrga, 
Samfthuka, and Tflrna. All these are pious people who 
abstain from evil. Then it flows through the midst of 
mountains and passes by the Karpapr&varana, i.e. people 
whose ears fall down on their shoulders, A^vamukha, 
i.e. people with horse-faces, Parvatamaru, mountainous 
steppes, and Rftmlmandala. Finally it flows into the 
ocean. 

The Vishnu-Pwdna mentions that the great rivers 
of the middle earth which flow into the ocean are 
Anutapata, Shikhi, Dipflpa, Tridiyl, Karma, Amrita 
and Sukrita. 
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OK THE' mxm OF HEAVEN AND BARTH ACCORDING TO 
THE HINDU ASTRONOMERS. 

This and similar questions have received at the hands 
of the Hindus a treatment ami solution totally different 
from that which they have received among us Muslims. 

The sentences of the Koran on these and other subjects The Koran 
necessary for man to know are not such as to require a oW^ 
strained interpretation in order to become positive cer- research, 
tamties in the minds of the hearers, and the same may 
be said regarding the holy codes revealed before the 
Koran. The sentences of the Koran on all subjects 
necessary for man to know are in perfect harmony with 
the other religious codes, and at the same time they are 
perfectly clear, without any ambiguity. Besides, the 
Koran does not contain questions which have for ever 
been subjects of controversy, nor such questions the 
solution of which has always been despaired of, e/j. 
questions similar to certain puzzles of chronology, 

Islam was already in .its earliest times exposed to the 
machinations of people who were opposed to it in thei^B^a^ 
bottom of their heart, people who preached Islam with ^rV y : 
sectarian tendencies, and who read to simple-minded 
audiences out of their Koran-copies passages of which 
not a single word was ever evaded ( Le . revealed) by 
God., But people believed them and copied these 
things on their authority, beguiled by their hypocrisy $ 
nay, they disregarded the true form of the book which 
they had had until then, because the vulgar mind is 
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always inclined to any kind of delusion. Thus the 
pure tradition of Islam has been rendered confused by 
this Judaistie party. 

Islam encountered a second mishap at the hands of 
the Eindiks, the followers of Man), like Ibn Almakaffa*, 
'Abd-alkarim Ibn 'Abt-arauja’, and others, who, being 
the fathers of criticism, and declaring one thing a3 just, 
another as admissible, See., raised doubts in weak-minded 
people as to the One and First, Le. the Unique and 
Eternal God, and directed their sympathies towards 
dualism. At the same time they presented, the bio¬ 
graphy of Man! to the people in such a beautiful garb 
that they were gained over to his side. .Now this 
man did not confine himself to the trash of his sectarian 
theology, but also proclaimed his views about the form 
of the worid, as may be seen from his books, which were 
intended for deliberate deception. His opinions were 
far-spread. Together with the inventions of the above- 
mentioned Judaistie party, they formed a religious 
system which was declared to be ike. Islam, but with 
which God has nothing whate ver to do. Whoso opposes 
it and firmly adheres to the orthodox faith in conformity 
with the Koran is stigmatised by them as an infidel and 
heretic and condemned to death, and they will not 
allow him to hear the word of the Koran. All these 
acts of theirs are more impious than even the words of 
Pharaoh, “I am your highest lord ” (Sura, 79, 24), 
and “ I do not know of any god for you save myself ” 
(Sura, 28, 38). If party spirit of this kind will go on 
and rule for a long time, we may easily decline from the 
straight path of honour and duty. We, however, take 
our refuge with God, who renders firm the foot of every 
one who seeks Him, and who seeks the truth about 
Him. 

The religious books of the Hindus and their codes of 
tradition, the 1‘uranas, contain sentences about the shape 
of the world which stand in direct opposition to 
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scientific truth as known to their astronomers.. By 
these books people are guided in fulfilling the rites of 
their religion, and by means of them the great mass of 
the nation have been wheedled into a predilection for 
astronomical calculation and astrological’ predictions 
and warnings. The consequence is, that they show much 
affection to their astronomers, declaring that they are 
excellent men, that it is a good omen to meet them, and 
firmly believing that all of them come into Paradise and 
none into hell. For this the astronomers requite them 
by accepting their popular notions as truth, by con¬ 
forming themselves to them, however far from truth 
most of them may be, and by presenting them with such 
spiritual stuff as the3 r stand in need of. This is the 
reason why the two theories, the vulgar and the 
scientific, have become intermingled in the course of 
time, why the doctrines of the astronomers have been 
disturbed and confused, in particular the doctrines of 
those authors—and they are the majority—who simply 
copy their predecessors, who take the bases of their 
science from tradition and do not make them the objects 
of independent scientific research. 

We shall now explain the views of Hindu astrono¬ 
mers regarding the present subject, viz. the shape of 
heaven and earth. According to them, heaven as well 
as the whole world ifl round, and the earth has a 
globular shape, the northern half being dry land, the 
southern half being covered with , water. The dimen¬ 
sion of the earth is larger according to them than it is 
according to the Greeks and modern observations, and 
in their calculations to find this dimension they have 
entirely given up any mention of the traditional seas 
and Dvtpas, and of the enormous sums of yojana attri¬ 
buted to each, of them. The astronomers follow the 
theologians in everything which does not encroach upon, 
their science, e.g. they adopt the theory of Mount Meru 
being under the north 'pole, and that of the island 
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Vadavamukha lying under the south pole, Now, it is 
entirely irrelevant whether Meru is there or not, as it 
is only required for the explanation of the particular 
mill-like rotation, which is necessitated by the fact that 
to each spot outlie plane of the earth corresponds a spot 
in the sky as its zenith. Also the fable of the southern 
island Yadaviimiikha does no harm to their science, 
although it is possible, nay, even likely, that each pair of 
quarters of the earth forms a coherent, uninterrupted 
unity, the one as a continent, the other as an ocean 
(and that in reality there is no such island under the 
south pole). Such a disposition of the earth is required 
by the law of gravitation, for according to them the 
earth is in the centre of the universe, and everything 
heavy gravitates towards it. Evidently on account of 
this law of gravitation they consider heaven, too, as 
having a globular shape. 

We shall now exhibit the opinions 61 the Hindu 
astronomers on this subject according to our translation 
of their works. In case, however, one word or other in 
our translation should be used in a meaning different 
from that which it generally has in our sciences, we ask 
the reader to consider only the original meaning of the 
word (not the technical one), for this only is meant. 
Quotation Pulisa says in his Siddhdnta: u Paulisa the Greek 
y^th’Uia says somewhere that the earth has a globular shape , 
ul luUa ‘ whilst in another place he says that it has the shape of 
a cover (i.e. of a flat plane). And in both sentences he 
is right ; for the plane or surface of the earth is round , 
and its diameter is a straight line. That lie, however, 
only believed in the globular shape of the earth, may 
be proved by many passages of his work. Besides, all 
scholars agree on this head, as Yarahamihira, Arya¬ 
bhata, Data, Srishena, Vishnucandra, and Brahman. 
If the earth were not round, it would not be girded 
with the latitudes of the different places on earth, day 
and night would not be different in winter and summer. 
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and the conditions of the planets and of their rotations 
would be quite different from what they are. 

“ The position of the earth is central. Half of it is 
clay, half water. Mount Meru is in the dry half, the 
home of the Deva, the angels, and above it is the pole. 

In the other half, which is covered by water, lies Vada- 
v&mukha, under the south pole, a continent like an 
island, inhabited by the Daitya and Naga, relatives of 
the Deva on Merit. Therefore it is also called Dait- 
yfmtara. 

«The line which divides the two earth-halves, the 
dry and the wet, from each other, is called Nvralcsha, 
having no latitude, being 1 .identical with our equator. lu 
the four cardinal directions with relation to this line 
there are four great cities:— 

Yaimikoti, in the east. I Komaka, in the west, 

Lanka, ill fche south. ! Skklhaputa, in the north. 

« The earth is fastened on the two poles, and held by 
the axis. When the sun rises over the Hue which 
passes both through Meru and Lanka, that moment is 
noon to Yamakati, midnight to the Greeks, and evening 
to Siddhapura.” 

In the same manner things are represented by Arya¬ 
bhata. 

Brahmagupta, the son of Jishnu, a native of Blulla-Quotas,,, 
'mdla, says in his Brahmasiddhdnta: “ Many are the 
sayings of people about the shape of the earth, specially brahma, 
among those who study the Puranas and the religious 
books. Some say that it is level like a mirror, others rage i 34 . 
say that it is hollow like a bowl. Others maintain that 
it is level like a mirror, inclosed by a sea, this sea being 
inclosed by an earth, this earth being inclosed by a sea, 

&c., all of them being round like collars. Each sea 
or earth has the double size of that which it incloses* 

The outside earth is sixty-four times as large as the 
central earth, and the sea inclosing the outside earth is 
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sixty-four times as large as the sea inclosing the central 
earth. Several circumstances, however, compel us to 
attribute globular shape both to the earth and heaven, 
viz. the fact that the stars rise and set in different 
places at different times, so that, c.g. a man in Yama- 
koti observes one identical star rising above the western 
horizon, whilst a man in Rum at the same time observe ? 
it rising above the eastern horizon. Another argument 
to the same effect is this, that a man on Mem observes 
one identical star above the horizon in the zenith of 
Laftlbl, the country of the demons, whilst a man in 
Laftkfi. at the same time observes it above his head. 
Besides, all astronomical calculations are not correct 
unless we assume the globular figure of heaven and 
earth. Therefore we must declare that heaven is a 
globe, because we observe in it all the characteristics 
of a globe, and the observation of these characteristics 
of the world would not be eorreet unless in reality it 
were a globe. .Now, it is evident that all the other 
theories about the world are futile.” 

Aryabhata inquires into the nature of the world, 
and stays that it consists of earth, water, fire, and wind, 
and that each of these elements is round. 

Likewise Vasishtha and lira say that the five ele¬ 
ments, viz. earth, water, fire, wind, and heaven, are 
round. 

Var&hamiMra says that all things which are per¬ 
ceived by the' senses, are witnesses in favour of the 
globular shape of the earth, and refute the possibility 
of its having another shape. 

Aryabhata, Pulisa, Vasishtha, and litta agree in this, 
that when it is noon in Yaruakoti, it is midnight in 
Efim, beginning of the day in Lanka, and beginning of 
the night in Siddhapura, which is not possible if the 
world is not round. Likewise the periodicity of the 
eclipses can only he explained by the world’s being 
round. 
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Lata says : c< 0 n each place of the earth only one-half 
of thejglobe of heaven is seen. The more northern our 
latitude is, the more Mem and the pole rise above the 
horizon; as they sink down below the horizon, the more 
southern is our latitude. The equator sinks down from 
the zenith of places, the greater their latitude is both in 
north and south. A man who is north of the equator 
only sees the north pole, whilst the south pole is invi¬ 
sible to him, arid vice vend," 

These are the words of Hindu astronomers regarding considem- 
the globular shape of heaven and earth, and what is ganSn?ti»e 
between them, and regarding the fact that the earth, tho^ruf/'^ 
situated in .the centre of the globe, is only of a small ofgmvit£ c<J 
size in comparison with the visible part of heaven. 

These thoughts are the elements of astronomy as con- era halves, 
tained in the first chapter of Ptolemy's Almagest , and tn^uon of* 
of similar books, though they are not worked out in griiVlfcaUo ^ 
that scientific form in which we are accustomed to give 
them, 

(Lacuna) 

for the earth is more heavy than the water, and the 
water is fluid like the air,, The globular form must be 
to the earth a physical necessity, as long as it does not, 
by the order of God, take another form. Therefore the 
earth could pot move towards the north, nor the water page l3S , 
move towards the south, and in consequence one whole 
half is not terra firma , nor the other half water, unless 
we suppose that the terra firma half be hollow. As fax 
as our observation, based on induction, goes, the terra 
firma must be in one of the two northern quarters, and 
therefore we guess that the same is the case on the 
adjacent quarter. We admit the possibility of the 
existence of the island Vadavamukha, but we do not 
maintain it, since all we know of it and of Meru is 
exclusively based on tradition. 

The equatorial line does not, in the quarter of the 
earth known to us, represent a boundary between terra 
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firwia and the ocean, For in certain places the con¬ 
tinent protrudes far into the ocean, so as to pass beyond 
the equator, e.g. the plains of the negroes in the west, 
•which protrude far towards the south, even beyond the 
mountains of the moon and the sources of the Nile, in 
fact, into regions which we do not exactly know. 'Em 
that continent is desert and impassably and likewise 
the sea behind Suf&la of the Zanj is tmnavigable. No 
ship which ventured to go there has ever returned to 
relate what it had witnessed 

Also a great part of India above the province of Sindh 
deeply protrudes far towards the south, and seems even 
to pass beyond the equator. 

In the midst between both lie Arabia and Yemen, 
but they do not go so far south as to cross the equator. 

Further, as the terra firma stretches far out into the 
ocean, thus the ocean too penetrates into terra firma y 
breaking into it in various places, and forming bays 
and gulfs. For instance, the sea extends as. a tongue 
along the west side of Arabia as far as the neighbour¬ 
hood of Central Syria. It is narrowest near ]£ukuiii, 
whence it is also called the Sea of Kulmm. 

Another and still larger arm of the sea exists east of 
Arabia, the so-called Persian Sea, Between India and 
China, also, the sea forms a great curve towards the north, 
Hence it is evident that the coast-line of these 
countries does not correspond to the equator, nor keep 
an invariable distance from it, 

(Zacmia,) 

and the explanation relating to the four cities will follow 
in its proper place. 

The difference of the times which has been remarked 
is one of the results of the rotundity of the earth, and 
of its occupying the centre of the globe. And if they 
attribute to the earth, though it be round, inhabitants— 
for cities cannot be imagined without inhabitants—the 
existence of men on earth is accounted for by the 
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attraction of everything heavy towards its centre, i.e. 
the middle of the world. 

Much to the same effect are the expressions of Vdyu- 
Purdha, viz. that noon in Amar&vati is sunrise in Vai- 
vasvata, midnight in Sukha, and sunset in Vihlul 

Similar, also, are the expressions of Matsya-Purdna, 
for this hook explains that east of Meru lies the city 
Amar&vatipura, the residence of India, the ruler, and 
his wife; south of Meru, the city Sarnvamanipura, the 
residence of Yama, the son. of the Sun, where ho 
punishes .and requites- mankind ; west of Meru, the city 
Sukhapura, the residence of Varuna, i.e. the water; and 
north of Meru, the city Vibhavaripura, belonging to- the 
Moon. Sun and planets revolve round Meru. When 
the sun has his noon position in Amar&vatipura, it is 
the beginning of the day in Saihyamanipura, midnight 
in SukM, and the beginning of the night in Yibhfivari- 
pura. And when the sun has his noon position in 
Saihyamanipura, he rises over SulcMpura, sets over 
Amaravattpura, and has his midnight position with 
relation to Vibhavaripura. 

If the author of the Matsya-Purdna says that the 
sun revolves round Meru, he means a mill-like rotation 
round those who inhabit Meru, who, in consequence of 
this nature of the rotation, do not know east nor west. 
The sun does not rise for the inhabitants of Meru in 
one particular place, but in various places. By the 
word east the author means the zenith of one city, and 
by west the zenith of another. Possibly those four cities 
of the Matsya-Purdna are identical with those men¬ 
tioned by the astronomers. But the author has not 
mentioned how far they are distant from Meru. What 
we have besides related as notions of the Hindus is 
perfectly correct and borne out by scientific methods; 
however, they are wont never to speak of the pole unless 
they mention in the same breath also the mountain Meru. 

In the definition of what is low the Hindus agree 
with us, viz. that it is the centre of the world, but their 
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Expressions on thi3 head are subtle, more particularly 
as this is one of the great questions which is only 
handled by the most eminent of their scholars. 

So Brahmagupta says : “ Scholars have declared that 
the globe of the earth is in the midst of heaven, and 
that Mount Meru, the home of the Devaa, as well as 
VadavS-mukha below, is the home of their opponents ; 
tire Daitya and D&nava belong to it. But this below is 
according to them only a relative one. Disregarding 
this, we say that the earth on all its sides is the 
same ; all people on earth stand upright, and all heavy 
things fall down to the earth by a law of nature, for 
it is the nature of the earth to attract and to keep 
things, as it is the nature of water to flow, that of fire 
to burn, and that of the wind to set in motion. If a 
thing wants to go deeper down than the earth, let it 
try. The earth is the only low thing, and seeds always; 
return to it, in whatever direction you may throw* 
them away, and never rise upwards from the earth.” 

Varfihamihira says: “Mountains, seas, rivers, trees, 
cities, men, and angels, all are around the globe of the 
earth. And if Yamakoti and Rftm are opposite to each 
other, one could not say that the one * is low in its 
relation to the other, since the low does not exist. How 
could one say of one place of the earth that it is low, 
as it is in every particular identical with any other 
place on earth, and one place could as little fall as any 
other. Every one speaks to himself with regard to his 
own self, ‘ I am above and the others are below? whilst 
all of them are around the globe like the blossoms 
springing on the branches of a Kadamba-tree. They 
encircle it on all sides, but each individual blossom has 
the same position as the other, neither the one hanging 
downward nor the other standing upright. For the 
earth attracts that which is upon her, for it is the below 
towards all directions, and heaven, is the above towards 
all directions” 

As the reader will observe, these theories of the 
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Hindus are based on the correct knowledge of the laws 
of nature, hut, at the same time, they practise a little 
deceit upon their traditionalists and theologians. So 
Balabhadra the commentator says .* “ It is the most Quotations 
correct of the opinions of people, many and different as fSStSXa. 
they are, that the earth and^ Merit and the zodiacal Jritiof 
sphere are round. And the Apta (?)-piu4n m-k&ra, ie. ° utbam ' 
the faithful followers of the Putina, say : ‘ The earth 
is like the back of a tortoise; it is not round from 
below.’ They are perfectly right, because the earth is 
in the midst of the water, and that which appears 
above the water has the shape of a tortoise-back; and I37 . 
the sea around the earth is not navigable. The fact 
of the earth being round is proved by eyesight.” 

Here the reader must notice how Balabhadra declares 
the theory of the theologians as to the rotundity of the 
back to be true. He gives himself the air of not 
knowing that they deny that the womb, ie. the other 
half of the globe, is round, and he busies himself with a 
traditional element (as to the earth being like the back 
of a tortoise), which, in reality, has no connection with 
the subject. 

Further, Balabhadra says: “ Human eyesight reaches 
to a point distant from the earth and its rotundity the 
96th part of 5000 yojana, i.e. 52 yojana (exactly 52^). 

Therefore man does not observe its rotundity, and hence 
the discrepancy of opinions on the subject.” 

Those pious men (the Apta (?)-purana-kara) do not 
deny the rotundity of the back of the earth ; nay, they 
maintain it by comparing the earth to the back of a 
tortoise. Only Balabhadra makes them deny it (by 
the words, “ the earth is not round from below,” supra), 
since he understood their words as meaning that the 
water surrounds the earth. That which rises above the 
water may either be globular or a plain rising above 
the water like an inverted drum, i.e. like a segment of 
a round pilaster. 

VOL. x. 
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Further, the remark of Balabhadra (v. p. 273), 
that man, on account of the smallness of his stature, 
cannot observe the rotundity of the earth, is not true ; 
because even if the human stature were as tall as the 
plumb-line of the highest mountain, if he were to make 
Iris observation only from one single point without 
going to other places, and without reasoning about the 
observations made at the different places, even such a 
height would be of no avail to him, and he would not be 
able to perceive the rotundity of the earth and its nature. 

What, however, is the connection of this remark 
with the popular theory ? If he had concluded from 
analogy that that side of the earth which is opposed 
to the round one—I mean the lower half—was also 
round, and if he then had given his theory about the 
extent, of the power of human vision as a result of 
reflection, not as a result of the perception of the 
senses, his theory would seem to have a certain foun¬ 
dation. 

With regard to Balabhadra's definition of the extent 
which may be reached by the human eye, we propose 
the following calculation:— 

Let A 13 round the centre H represent the globe of 
the earth. B is the standing- 
point of the observer; his 
stature is B O. Further, we 
draw the. line 0 A, so that it 
touches the earth. 

Now it is evident that the 
field of vision is B A, which 
we suppose to be equal to 
of the circle, ie. 3 1 degrees, 
if we divide the circle into 
360 degrees. 

According to the method 
followed in the calculation of the mountain Meru (in 
chap, xxiii.), we divide the square of T A, i.d, 50,62 5, by 
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H T, ie. 343 1 V So we get as quotient T C ==' o° 14' 45"; 
and E 0, the stature of the observer, is o° f 45" 

Our calculation is based on this, that H B, the sinus 
totm, is 3438'. However, the radius of the earth is, 
according to the circumference which we have men¬ 
tioned, 795 0 2 f 16" (ijojand). If we measure E G by 
this' measure, it is ® i yojana , 6 kroia, 1035 yards 
(—5.7,03 5 yards), I f we suppose B G to be equal to four 
yards, it stands in the same relation to A T, according 
to the measure of the sine, as 57,035, ie, the yards 
which we have found as the measure of the stature, to 
A T according , to the measure of the sine, ie. 22 5. If 
we now calculate the sine, we find it to be o" o'* 1" 3"', 
and its arc has the same measure. However, each degree 
of the rotundity of the earth represents the measure of 
yojwm, 7 hrom y and 333I yards (sic), Therefore the 
field of vision on the earth is 29 if yards (sic). 

(For an explanation of tJiis calculation see the notes.) 

The source of this calculation of Ealabhadra’s is the 
Fulisa-siddhdnta, which divides the arc of the quarter 
of a circle into 24 kardajdt. He says: “If anybody 
asks for the reason of this, lie must know that each of 
these kardajdt is of the circle ^ 22 5 minutes {=3! 
degrees). And if we reckon its sine, we find it also 
to be —225 minutes.” This shows us that the sines are 
equal to their arcs in parts which are smaller than this 
hardaja. And because the sinus totus , according to 
Pulisa and Aryabhata, has the relation of the diameter 
to the circle of 360 degrees, this arithmetical equality 
brought Balabhadra to think that the arc was perpen¬ 
dicular; and any expanse in which no couvexity pro¬ 
trudes preventing the vision from passing, and which 
is not too small to be .seen, is visible. 

This, however, is a gross mistake; for the arc is 
never perpendicular, and the sine, however small it 
be, never equals the arc. This is admissible only for 
such degrees as are supposed for the convenience of 
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calculation, but it .is never and nowhere true for the 
degrees of the ear tit 

H Pulisa says (v. p. 267) that the earth is held 
by an axis, he does not mean thereby that in reality 
there exists such an axis, and that but for it the earth 
would fall* How could he say such a thing, since he 
is of opinion that there are four inhabited cities around 
the world., which, is explained by the fact that every¬ 
thing heavy falls from all sides down towards the earth ? 
However, Pulisa holds this view, that the motion of the 
peripheric parts is the reason why the central parts are 
motionless, and that the motion of a globe presupposes 
two poles, and one line connecting them, which in the 
idea is the axis. It is as if he meant to say, that the 
motion of heaven keeps the earth in its place, making 
it the natural place for the earth, outside of which it 
could never be. And this place lies on the midst of the 
axis of motion, fur the other diameters of the globe 
may also be imagined to be axes, since eV tvvafiei they 
are all axes, and if the earth were not in the midst of 
an axis, there might be axes which did not pass through 
the earth. Hence one may say metaphorically that the 
earth is supported by the axes. 

As regards the resting of the earth, one of the ele¬ 
mentary problems of astronomy, which offers many and 
great difficulties, this, too, is a dogma with the Hindu 
astronomers. Brahmagupta says in the Brahwmid- 
dkdnta: “ Some people maintain that the first motion 
(from east to west) does not lie in the meridian, but 
belongs to the earth. But, Varahamihira refutes them 
by saying: ‘If that were the case, a bird would not 
return to its nest as soon as it had flown away from it 
towards the west.' And, in fact, it is precisely as 
Varahamihira saysA 

Brahmagupta says in another place of the same book : 
“The followers of Aryabhata maintain that the earth 
is moving and heaven resting. People have tried to 
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refute them by saying that, if such were the case, stones 
and trees would fall from the earth.” 

But Brahmagupta does not agree with them, and says 
that that would not necessarily follow from their theory, 
apparently because he thought that all heavy things are 
attracted towards the centre of the earth. He says : 
“ On the contrary, if that were the case, the earth would 
not vie in keeping an even and uniform pace with the 
minutes of heaven, the prdnas of the times” 

There seems to be some confusion in this chapter, 
perhaps by the fault of the translator. For the minutes 
of heaven are 21,600, and are called prdna, i.e. breaths, 
because according to them each minute of the meridian 
revolves in. the time if an ordinary human breath * 
Supposing this to he true, and that the earth makes 
a complete rotation eastward in so many breaths as 
heaven does according to his (Brahmagupta’s) view, we 
cannot see what should prevent the earth from keeping 
an even and uniform pace with heaven, 

Besides, the rotation of the earth does in no way im¬ 
pair the value of astronomy, as all appearances of an 
astronomic character can quite as well be explained 
according to this theory as to the other. There are, 
however, other reasons which make it impossible. 
This question is most difficult to solve. The most pro¬ 
minent of both modern and ancient astronomers have 
deeply studied the question of the moving of the earth, 
and tried to refute it. We, too, have composed a book 
on the subject called Miftdlp* ilm-alhaia (Key of 
Astronomy ), in which wo think we have surpassed our 
predecessors, if not in the words, at all events in the 
matter. 




CHAPTER XXVII. 

OH THE FIRST TWO MOTIONS OF THE UNIVERSE (THAT 
FROM EAST TO WEST ACCORDING TO ANCIENT 
ASTRONOMERS AND THE PRECESSION OF THE EQUI¬ 
NOXES), BOTH ACCORDING TO HINDU ASTRONOMERS 
AND THE AUTHORS OF THE PURANAS. 

The astronomers of the Hindus hold oh this subject 
mostly the same views as ourselves. We shall give 
quotations from them, but shall at once confess that 
that which we are able to give is very scanty indeed. 
Quotation Pnlisa says: “ The wind makes the sphere of the 
subject from fixed stars revolve ; the two poles keep it in its place, 
and its motion appears to the inhabitants of Mount 
Meru as a motion from the left to the right; to the 
inhabitants of Vadav&mukha as one from the right to 
the mr 

In another place he says: “If anybody asks for the 
direction of t he motion of the stars which we see rising 
in the east and rotating towards the west until they set, 
let him know that the motion which we see as a west¬ 
ward motion appears different according to the places 
which the spectators occupy. The inhabitants of Mount 
Mem see it as a motion from the left to the right, 
whilst the inhabitants of Vadav&mukha- see it as the 
opposite, as a motion from the right to the left The 
inhabitants of the equator see it exclusively as a 
westward motion, and the inhabitants of the parts of 
the earth bet ween, the poles and the equator see it 
more or less depressed, as their places have more or 
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less northern or southern latitude. The whole of this 
motion is caused by the wind, which makes the spheres 
revolve, and compels the planets and the other stars to 
rise in the east and to set in the west.. This, however, 
is only an accidens . As for the essentia m, the. motions 
of the heavenly bodies are directed towards the east, 
from Alsharatdn towards Alhutain, the latter lying east 
of the former. But if the inquirer does not know the 
lunar stations, and is not capable of procuring for him- Page t 4 o. 
self by their help an idea of this eastward motion, let 
him observe the moon herself, how she moves away from 
the sun once and a second time; how she then comes 
near him, till she finally joins him. This will give him 
an idea of the second motion.” 

Brahmagupta says: “The sphere has been created 
as moving with the greatest rapidity possible about two 
poles without ever slackening, and the stars have been 
created where there is 110 Batn-lmt not Sharctfdn, i.e. on . 
the frontier between them, which is the vernal equinox.” 

Balabhadra, the commentator, says : “ The whole 
world hangs on two poles, and moves in a circular 
motion, which begins with a halpa and ends with a 
kulpa. But people must not therefore say that the 
world, on account of the continuity of its motion, is 
without beginning and without end.” 

Brahmagupta says : “ The place without latitude 
(NimlxMm), divided into sixty ghaiikd , is the horizon 
for the inhabitants of Meru. There east is west; and 
behind that place (beyond the equator) towards the 
south is Vadavamukha and the ocean which surrounds 
it. When the spheres and the stars revolve, the meri¬ 
dian becomes an horizon common to the Devas (in 
the north) and the Daityas (in the south), which they 
see together. But the direction of the motion appears 
to them as different. The motion which the angels see 
as a motion to tire right, the Daityas see as one to the 
left, and vice versd, just as a man who has a thing on his 
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right side, looking into the water, sees it on his left. 
The cause of this uniform motion which never' increases 
nor decreases is a wind, but it is not the common wind 
which we feel and hear; for this is lulled, and roused, 
and varies, whilst that wind never slackens ” 

In another place Brahmagupta says : The wind 
makes all the fixed stars and the planets revolve 
towards the west in one and the same revolution > but 
the planets move also in a slow pace towards the east, 
like a dust-atom moving on a potter Vwheel in a direc¬ 
tion opposite to that in which the wheel is revolving. 
That motion of this atom which is visible is identical 
with the motion which drives the wheel round, whilst 
its individual motion is not perceived. In this view 
Lata, Aryabhata, and Vasishtha agree, but some people 
think that the earth moves while the sun is resting. 
That motion which mankind conceives as a motion from 
east to west, the angels (Deva) conceive as a motion 
from left to right, the Daityas as one from right to left.” 


This is all I have read in Indian books on the sub- 
author. iect. 

The wind J . 

motor 0 # th« * heir speaking of the wind as the motor (supra) 
sphere. has, I think, only the purpose of bringing the subject 
near to the understanding of people and to facilitate its 
study; for people see with their own eyes that the 
wind, when blowing against instruments with wings 
and toys of this kind, puts them, into motion. But as 
soon as they come to speak of the first mover (God), 
they at once give up any comparison with the natural 
wind, which in all its phases is determined by certain 
causes. For though it puts things into motion, the 
'moving is n6t its essence; and besides, it cannot move 
without being in contact with something, because the 
wind is a body, and is acted upon by external influences 
or means, its motion being commensurate with their 
force. 
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Their saying that the wind does not rest, simply 
means that the moving power works perpetually, and 
does not imply rest and motion such as are proper to 
bodies. Further, their saying that it does not slacken 
means that it is free from all kinds of accidents; for 
slackening and weakening only occur in such bodies or paga , 4 i. 
beings which are composed of elements of conflicting 
qualities. 

The expression that the two poles keep the sphere of ontnetw.. 
the fixed stars (p. 278) means that they keep or pre- tue^piiw" 19 
serve it in its normal state of motion, not that they 
keep or preserve it from falling down. There is a story 
of an ancient Greek who thought that once upon a time 
the Milky Way had been a road of the sun, and that 
afterwards he had left it. Such a thing would mean 
that the motions ceased to he normal, and to something 
like this the expression of the poles keeping the sphere of 
the fined stars may be referred. 

The phrase of Balabhadra about the ending of the on the 
motion (that it ends with a Icalpa, &c., p. 279) means "Soi 
that everything which exists and may be determined— 0 ' 
arithmetically has no doubt an end, for two reasons : 
first, because it has a beginning, for every number 
consists of one and its reduplications, whilst the one 
itself exists before all of them ; and, secondly , because 
part of it exists in the present moment of time, for if 
days and nights increase in number through the con¬ 
tinuation of existence, they must necessarily have a 
beginning whence they started. If a man maintains 
that time does not exist in the sphere (as one of its 
immanent qualities), and thinks that day and night 
have only a relative existence, exist only in relation to 
the earth and its inhabitants, that if, e.g„ the earth were 
taken away out of the midst of the world, also night 
and day would cease to exist as well as the possibility 
of measuring elements composed of days, he would 
thereby impose upon Balabhadra the necessity of a 
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digression, and compel him to prove the cause, not of 
the first, but of the second motion. The latter cause is 
the cycles of the planets, which have only a relation to 
the sphere , not to the earth . These cycles Balabhadara 
indicates by the word katpa (v. p. 279), since it com¬ 
prehends them all, and since all of them begin with its 
beginning, 

Themeri- If Brahmagupta says of the meridian that it is 
iuw/,ixty u divided into sixty parts (v. p, 279), it is as if any one of 
ghatihi us g } 10U j ( j sa y^ the meridian is divided into twenty-four 
parts; for the meridian is a medium for measuring and 
counting time. Its revolution lasts twenty-four hours, 
or, as the Hindus will have it, sixty ghatikd (or ghari). 
This is the reason why they have reckoned the risings 
of the zodiacal signs in ghatikd , not in times of the 
meridian (360 degrees). 

oa the fixed If, further, Brahmagupta says that the wind causes 
the fixed stars and the planets to revolve, if he besides, 
.in particular, attributes a slow eastward motion to the 
planets (p. 280), he gives the reader to understand that 
the fixed stars have no such motion, or else he would 
have said that they, too, have the same slow eastward 
motion as the planets, not differing from them save in 
size and in the variation which they exhibit in the re¬ 
trograde motion. Some people relate that the ancients 
originally did not understand their (the fixed stars') 
motions until, in long periods of time, they became 
aware of them. This opinion is confirmed by the fact 
that Brahmagupta’s book does not, among the various 
cycles, mention the cycles of the* fixed stars, and that 
he makes their appearing and disappearing depend 
upon invariable degrees of the sum 
fhe direc- If Brahmagupta maintains (p. 278) that to the in- 

tion of the , _ . „ f , , „ . . 

heavenly habitants o± the equator the first motion is not a motion 
a can ’from to the right and left, the reader must bear in mind the 
.p'intl of the following. A man dwelling under either of the two 
poles, to whatever direction he turns, has always the 
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moving heavenly todies before himself, and as they 
move in one direction, they must necessarily first stand 
opposite one of his hands, and then, moving on, come 
co stand opposite his other hand. The direction of this 
motion appears to the inhabitants of the two poles just 
the very contrary, like the image of a thing in the 
water or a mirror, where its directions seem to be ex¬ 
changed. If the image of a man is reflected by the 
water or a mirror, he appears as a different man stand¬ 
ing opposite to the spectator, his right side opposite to rage 
the left of the spectator, and his left side opposite to 
the right of the spectator. 

Likewise the inhabitants of places of northern lati¬ 
tude have the revolving heavenly bodies before them¬ 
selves towards the south, and the inhabitants of places 
of southern latitude have them before themselves 
towards the north. To them the motion appears 
the same as to the inhabitants of Meru and Vadava- 
mukha. But as regards those living on the equator, 
the heavenly bodies revolve nearly above their heads, 
so they cannot have them before themselves in any 
direction. In reality, however, they deviate a little 
from the equator, and in consequence the people there 
have a uniform motion before themselves on two sides 
the motion of the northern heavenly bodies from right 
to left, and that of the southern bodies from left to 
right. So they unite in their persons the faculty of 
the inhabitants of the two poles (viz. of seeing the 
heavenly bodies moving in different directions), and it 
depends entirely upon their will, if they want to see 
the stars move from the right to the left or vice 
vend. 

It is the line passing through the zenith of a man 
standing on the equator which Brahmagupta means 
when he says that it is divided into sixty parts (v. p. 
279). 

The authors of the Pur&pas represent heaven as a 



dome or cupola standing on earth and resting, and the 
stars as beings which wander individually from east to 
west. How could these men have any idea of the 
second motion ? And if they really had such an idea, 
how could an opponent of the same class of men con¬ 
cede the possibility that one and the same thing indi¬ 
vidually moves in two different directions ? 

We shall here communicate what we know of their 
theories, although we are aware that the reader will 
not derive any profit from them, since they are simply 
useless. 

Quotation The Matsya-Purdna says: “The sun and the stars 
Matwa- pass along southward as rapidly as an arrow revolv- 
luurn. TOtm( j M eni< The sun revolves round something 

like a beam, the end of which is burning when its 
revolution is very rapid. The sun does not really 
disappear (during the night); he is then invisible only 
to some people, to some of the inhabitants of the four 
cities on the four sides of Mem. He revolves round 
Meru, starting from the north side of Mount Lokfiloka, 
he does not pass beyond LokSIoka, nor illuminate its 
south side. He is invisible during the night, because 
he is so far away, Man can see him at a distance 
of 1000 yojam, but when he is so far away, a small 
object sufficiently near to the eye can render him 
invisible to the spectator. 

“When the sun stands in the zenith of Pushkara- 
Dvipa, he moves along the distance of one-thirtieth 
part of the earth in three-fifths of an hour. In so 
much time he traverses 21 laksha and 50,000 yojana, 
i.e. 2,150,000 yojana. Then he turns to the north, and 
the distance lie traverses becomes thrice as large. In 
consequence, the day becomes long. The distance which 
the sun traverses in a southern day is 9 koti and 10,045 
yojana. When he then returns to the north and revolves 
round JCshtra, i:c, the Milky Way, his daily inarch is 
1 kofi and 21 laksha yojana P 
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Now we ask the reader to consider how confused 
these expressions are. If the author of the Matsyd- 
Furdna says “ the stars pass as rapidly as an arrow,” «*jg**»- 
&o., we take this for a hyperbole intended for unedu¬ 
cated people; hut wo inust state that tho m row-like 
motion of the stars is not peculiar to the south to the 
exclusion of the north. There are limits both in the 
north and south whence the sun returns, and the time 
of the sun’s passing from the southern limit to tho 
northern is equal to the time of his passing from the 
northern limit to the southern. Therefore his motion page 143. 
northward has the same right of being described as as 
rapid as an arrow. Herein, however, lies a hint of the 
theological opinion of the author regarding the north 
pole, for he thinks the north is the above and the south 
the below. Hence the stars glide down to the south 
like children on a see-saW plank. 

If, however, the author hereby means the second 
motion, whilst in reality it is the first, we must state 
that the stars in the second motion do not revolve round 
Mem, and that the plane of this motion is inclined 
towards the horizon of Menu by one-twelfth of the circle. 

Further, how far-fetched is his simile in which he 
connects the motion of the sun with a burning beam ! 

If we held the opinion that the sun moves as an un¬ 
interrupted round collar, his simile would be useful 
in so far as it refutes such an opinion But as we 
consider the sun as a body, as it were, standing in 
heaven, his simile is meaningless. And if he simply 
means to say that the sun describes a round circle, his 
comparing the sun to a burning beam is quite super¬ 
fluous, because a stone tied to the end of a cord describes 
a similar circle if it is made to revolve round the head 
(there being no necessity for describing it as burning). 

That the sun rises over some people and sets over 
others, as he describes it, is true ; but here, too, he is 
not free from his theological opinions. This is shown 
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by his mention of the mountain Loldloka and his re¬ 
mark that the rays of the sun fall on it, on its human 
or north side, not on its wild or south side. 

Further, the sun is not hidden during the night on. 
account of hia great distance, but because he is covered 
by something—by the earth according to us, by Mount 
Meru according to the author of the Matsya-Purdna. 
He imagines that the sun marches round Meru, whilst 
we are on one of its sides. In consequence we are, in 
a varying distance from the Sun’s path. That* this is 
originally his opinion is confirmed by the later fallow¬ 
ing remarks. That the sun is invisible during the night 
has nothing whatever to do with his distance from us. 

The numbers which the author of the Matsya-Purdna 
mentions I hold to be corrupt, as they are not borne 
out by any calculation. He represents the path of the 
sun in the north as threefold that in the south, and 
makes this the cause of the difference of the length of 
the day. Whilst in reality the sum of clay and night is 
always identical, and day and night in north and south 
stand in a constant relation to each other, it seems 
necessary that we should refer hi3 remarks to a latitude 
where the summer-day is 45 ghatikd, the winter-day 
15 ghatikd long. 

Further, his remark that the snn hastens in the north 
(marches there more rapidly than in the south), re¬ 
quires to be proved. The places of northern latitude 
have meridians not very distant from each other, be¬ 
cause of their being near to the pole, whilst the 
meridians become more distant from each other the 
nearer they are to the equator. If, now, the sun hastens 
in traversing a smaller distance, he wants less time 
than for traversing the greater distance, more especially 
if on this greater distance his march is slackening. 
In reality the opposite is the case. 

By his phrase whm the snn revolves above Pushlcara- 
dvijM (p. 284) is meant the line of the winter solstice. 
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According to him, o;; this lino the day must be longer 
than in any other place, whether it be the summer 
solstice or another. All 'this is unintelligible. 

•Similar notions are also found in the Vdyu-Purdna, 
viz. “that the day in the south is twelve mwhttrta, in W%j' 1>vr ' 
the north eighteen, and that the sun between south and ' . 

north has,ft declination of 17,221 yojam in 183 days, i.e. 

94(rVs) yojanaiox each day.” 

On e mtMrta is equal to four-fifths of, an hour ( — 48 
minutes). • The sentence of the Ydyu-Purd^a applies 
to a latitude where the longest day is 14! hours. Page u*. 

As regards the numbers of the yojanas mentioned 
by ,the tpyu-Purdm, the author means evidently the 
portia of the double declination of the sphere. Accord¬ 
ing to him, the declination is twenty-four degrees; 
therefore the yojanas of the whole sphere would be 
129,1571. And the days in which the sun traverses 
the double declination are half the solar year, no regard 
being had to the fractions of days, which are nearly 
five-eighths of a day. 

Further, the VAy u-Pur dm says “ that the sun in the 
north marches slowly during the day and rapidly dur¬ 
ing the night, and in the south we versd. Therefore 
the day is long in the north, even as much as eighteen 
Muh'drta.” This is merely the language of a person 
who has not the slightest knowledge of the eastern 
motion of the sun, and is not able to measure a day’s 
arc by observation. 

The Vish;m-I)harma says: “The orbit of the Great Quotation 
Bear lies under the pole; under it the orbit of Saturn ; r!X •- 
then that of Jupiter; next Mars, the Sun, Venus, ' J)hatma - 
Mercury, and the Moon. They rotate towards the 
east like a mill, in a uniform kind of motion which is 
peculiar to each star, some of them moving rapidly, 
others slowly. Death and life repeat themselves on 
them from eternity thousands of times.” 

If you examine this statement according to scientific 
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principles, you will find that it is confused. Conceding 
that the Great Bear is under the pole and that the 
place of the pole is absolute height, the Great Bear 
lies Mow the zenith, of the inhabitants of Mem, In 
this statement he is right, but lie is mistaken with 
regard to the planets. For the word beloiv is, accord¬ 
ing to him, to be understood so as to mean a greater or 
smaller distance from the earth ; and thus taken, his 
statement (regarding the distances of the planets from 
the earth) is not correct, unless we suppose that Saturn 
has, of all planets, the greatest declination from the 
equator, the next greatest Jupiter, then Mars, the Sun, 
Yen us, &c., and that at the same time this amount of 
their declination is a constant one. This, however, 
does not correspond to reality. 

If we take the sum total of the W'hole statement of 
the Vishrm-IMarma, the author is right in so far as the 
fixed stars are higher than the planets, but he .is wrong 
in so far as the pole is not higher than the fixed stars. 

The mill-like rotation of the planets is the first 
motion towards the west, not -the second motion indicated 
by the author. According to him, the planets are the 
spirits of individuals who have gained exaltation by 
their merits, and who have returned to it after the end, 
of their life in a human shape. According to my 
opinion, the author uses a number in the words 
thousands of times (p. 287), either because he wanted 
to intimate that their existence is an existence in our 
meaning of the term, an evolution out of the StW/w 
into the 7 rpcii-w (hence something finite, subject to 
numeration or determination by measure), or because 
he meant to indicate that some of those spirits obtain 
mohsha , others not. Hence their number is liable to 
a more or less, and everything of this description is of 
a finite nature. 
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ON THE DEFINITION OF THE TEN DIRECTIONS. 

The extension of bodies in space is in three directions : 
length, breadth, and depth or height. The path of any 
real direction, not an imaginary one, is limited; there¬ 
fore the lines representing these three paths are limited, 
and their six end-points or limits are the directions. 

If you imagine an animal in the centre of these lines, 
i.e. -where they cut each other, which turns its face 
towards one of them, the directions with relation to 
the animal are before, behind, rigid, left, above, and 
below. 

If these directions are used in relation to the world, 
they acquire new names. As the rising and setting of p a((0 
the heavenly bodies depend upon the horizon and the 
first motion becomes apparent by the horizon, it is the 
most convenient to determine the directions by the 
horizon. The four directions, east, west, north, south 
(corresponding to before, behind, left, and right), are 
generally known, but the directions which lie be¬ 
tween each two of these are less known. These 
make eight directions, and, together with above and 
below, which do not need any further explanation, ten 
directions. 

The Greeks determined the directions by the rising 
and setting places of the zodiacal signs, brought them 
into relation to the winds, and so obtained sixteen 
directions. 
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Also the Arabs determined the directions by the 
blowing-points of the winds* Any wind blowing be¬ 
tween two cardinal winds they called in general Wakbd, 
Only in rare cases they are called by special names of 
their own. 

The Hindus, in giving names to the directions, have 
not taken any notice of the blowing of a wind; they 
simply call the four cardinal directions, as wall as the 
secondary directions between them, by separate names. 
So they have eight directions in the horizontal plane, 
as exhibited, by the following diagram:— 
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Besides there are two directions more for the two 
poles of the horizontal plane, the above and below, 
the former being called U;pari , the second Adhas and 
Tala. 

These directions, and those in use among other 
nations, are based on general consent. Since the hori¬ 
zon is divided by innumerable circles, the directions 
also proceeding from its centre are innumerable. The 
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t wo ends of every possible diameter may be considered 
as before and behind, and therefore the two ends of the 
diameter cutting the former at right angles (and lying 
in the same plane) are right and left. 

The Hindus can never speak of anything, be it to 
object of the intellect'or of imagination, without repre¬ 
senting it as a personification, an individual. They at 
once marry hiin, make him celebrate marriage, make Ms 
wife become pregnant and give birth to something. So, 
too, in this case. The Vishnu-D'karma relates that 
Atri, the star who rules the stars of the Great Bear, 
married the directions, represented as one person, though 
they are eight in number, and that from her the moon 
was born. 

Another author relates : Dakska, i.e. Prajapati, mar¬ 
ried I)ha:ma, i.e. the reward, to ten of his daughters, i.e. 
the ten directions. From one of them he had many 
children. She was called Vo.su, and her children the 
Vasus. One of them was the moon. 

No dolibt our people, the Muslims, will laugh at such 
a.birth of the moon. But I give them still more of this 
stuff. Thus, e.g. they relate: The sun, the son of Kas- 
yapa and of Aditya, his wife, was bom in the sixth Man- 
vantara on the lunar station Vil&khfl; the moon, the son 
of Bharrna, was born on the station KrittiM ; Mars, the 
son of Prajapati, on Pftrvashfulhft; Mercury, the son .of 
the moon, on DlianishtM; Jupiter, the son of Angiras, rago i 
on PurvapMlguni; Venus, the daughter of Bhrigu, on 
t’ushya; Saturn on Eevati; the Bearer of the Tail, the 
son of Varna, the angel of death, on Asleslm, and the 
Head on Eevati. 

According to their custom, the Hindus attribute 
Certain dominants to the eight directions in the 
horizontal plane, which we exhibit in the following 
table;— 
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Their Dominants. 

Tho Directions. 

Their Dominants. 

The Directions. 

, India,. . . 

East. 

Vanina, * . 

West. 1 1 

The Pire, . 

S.E. 

V&yu, . . 

. N.W. 

Yama, „ . 

South. 

Itura, , • 

North. 

Pfithu, , . 

,&w. 

j Mah&deva, * 

N.E. 


The Hindus •construct a figure of these eight direc¬ 
tions, called IMhucakra, i.c. the figure of the Head, by 
means of which they try to gain an omen or prophecy 
for hazard-playing, It is the following diagram:— 

South. 



The figure is used in this way: First, you must know 
the dominant of the day in question, and its place in 
the present figure. Next you must know that one of 
the eight parts of the day in which you happen to be. 
These eighths are counted on the lines, beginning with 
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the dominant of the day, in uninterrupted succession 
from east to south and west. Thus you find the domi¬ 
nant of the eighth in question. If, e.g., you want to 
know the fifth eighth of Thursday whilst Jupiter is the 
donvimis did in the south, and the lino proceeding from 
the south terminates in north-west, we find that the 
dominant of the first eighth is Jupiter, that of the 
second is Saturn, that of the third the sun. that of the 
fourth the moon, and that of the fifth Mercury in the 
north. In this way you go on counting the eighths 
through the day and the night till the end of the 
w^Ogpepov. When thus the direction of the eighth of 
the day in which you are has been found, it is considered rage 
by them as Mhu; and when sitting down to play, you 
must place yourself so that you hare this direction at 
your back. Then you will win, according to their belief. 

It is no affair of the reader to despise a man who, on 
account of such an omen, in a variety of games stakes 
all his chances on one cast of the dice. Suffice it to 
leave to him the responsibility of his dice-playing. 


Tho $i*bi 
Bhuvana- 
ko4a on tho 
inhabitable 
world. 
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definition: of the inhabitable earth according 

TO THE HINDUS. 

In the book of the Rishi Bhuvanakofe we read that the 
inhabitable world stretches from Himavant towards the 
south, and ia called Bharata-varsha, so called from a 
man, Bharata, who ruled over them and provided for 
them. The inhabitants of this obcovfievr) are those to 
whom alone reward and punishment in another life 
are destined. It is divided into nine parts, called JS r am- 
khaiida-jp?athama,i.c. the primary nine parts. Between 
each two parts there is a sea, which they traverse from 
one Jchanda to the other. The breadth of the inhabit¬ 
able world from north to south is iooo yojana. 

By Himavant the author means the northern : moun¬ 
tains, where the world, in consequence of the cold, 
ceases to be inhabitable. So all civilisation must of 
necessity be south of these mountains. 

His words, that the inhabitants are subject to reward 
and punishment, indicate that there are other people 
not subject to it. These beings he must either raise 
from the degree of man to that of angels, who, in con¬ 
sequence of the simplicity of the elements they are 
composed of and of the purity of their nature, never 
disobey a divine order, being always willing to worship; 
or he must degrade' them to the degree of irrational 
animals. According to him, therefore, there are no 
human beings outside the oikovpewt} (i.e. Bharata - 
varsha). 
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Bliaratavarsha is not India alone, as Hindus think, 
according to whom their country is the world, and their 
race the only race of mankind; for India is not 
traversed by an ocean separating one khanda from the 
other. Further, they do not identify these khanda with 
the.- dvipas, for the author says that on those seas 
people pass from one shore to the other. Further, 
it follows from his statement that all the inhabitants 
of the earth and the Hindus are subject to reward 
and punishment, that they are one great religious 
community. 

The nine parts are called Prathama , i,e. primary ones, 
because they also divide India alone into nine parts. 

So the division of the olfcou/xbrj is a primary one, but 
the division of Bliaratavarsha a secondary one. Be¬ 
sides, there is still a third division into nine parts, as 
their astrologers divide each country into nine parts 
when they try to find the lucky and unlucky places 
in it. 

We find a similar tradition in the Vdyv-Ptirdna, viz. Quotation 

, ’ n i mi ■ from Vtxyu 

that u the centre of Jambu-dvipa is called Bharata- Pu-mna. 
varsha, which means those who acquire something and 
nourish themselves. With them there are the four yuga, 

They are subject to reward and punishment; and 
Himavant lies to the north of the country. It is 
divided into nine parts, and between them there are 
navigable seas, Its length is 9000 yojema , its breadth 
r 000; and because the country is also called Sam- 
n&ra Cf), each, ruler who rules it is called Samnara (?). 

The shape of its nine parts is as follows/’ 

Then the author begins to describe the mountains in 
the khanda between the east and north, and the rivers 
which rise there, but he does not go beyond this de¬ 
scription, Thereby he gives us to understand that, 
according to Ms opinion, this khanda is the ohcovgiviq. rage 14$. 
But he contradicts himself in another place, where he 
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says that Jambu-dvlpa is 'the centre among the Nam- 
XhaydfcprttiJtMMM, and the others lie towards the eight 
directions. There are angels on them, men, animals, 
and plants. By these words he seems to mean the 
dvipas. 

If, the breadth of the obcovfievp is 1000 yojana, 
its length must be nearly 2800. 

Further, the Ydyu-Purdna mentions the cities and 
countries which lie in each direction. We shall exhibit 
them in tables, together with similar information from 
other sources, for this method renders the study of the 
subject easier than any other. 

Here follows a diagram representing the division of 
Bharat avarsh a into nine parts. 
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We have already heretofore mentioned that that part 
of the earth in which the ohcovitb#} lies resembles a 
tortoise, because its borders are round, because it rises 
above the water and is surrounded by the water, and 
because it has a globular convexity on its surface. 
However, there is a possibility that the origin of the 
name is this, that their astronomers and astrologers 
divide the directions according to the lunar stations. 
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Therefore the country, too, is divided according to the 
lunar stations, and the figure which represents this 
division is. similar to a tortoise. Therefore it is called 
Kiirm&~cahm, i.e. the tortoise-circle or the tortoise- 
shape. The following diagram is from the SamlvUd of 
Var&hamihira. 
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Yarahamihira calls each of the Nam-hhanda 9. varga. f“f d ]^ on 
He says: “ By them (the mrgas) Bharatavarsha, £& oiBiwrata- 
half of the world, is divided into nine parts, the cen ‘“3&h™I- t0 
tral one, the eastern, &c.” Then he passes to the south, hta. 
and thus round the whole horizon. That ho under¬ 
stands Toy Bharatavarsha India alone is indicated by 
his saying that each varga has a region, the king of 
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which is' killed when some mishap befalls it. So 
belong 

To the 1st or central varga, the region P&fte&la. 


2d varga, 
3d varga, 
4th varga, 
5 th varga, 
6th varga, 
7 th. varga, 
8th varga, 
9th varga, 


Magadha. 

Kalinga. 

Avanti, le, Ujain. 
Anaiifca. 

Sindjiu and Sauvim. 
H&rahaura. 

Madura. 

Kulinda. 


On the 
change of 
geographi¬ 
cal names. 


All-these countries are parts of India proper. 

Most of the names of countries under which they 
appear in this context are not those by which they are 
now generally known. Utpala, a native of Kashmir, 
says in Ms commentary on the book Safyhitd regarding 
this subject: “The names of countries change, and 
particularly in the yugas. So Mftltan was originally 
called KMyapapura, then Haifesapura, then Bagapura, 
then Sambhapura, and then Mtilakhdna, i.e. the origi¬ 
nal place, for mMla means root, origin, and tdm means, 
place.” 

A yuga, is a. long space of time, but names change 
rapidly, when, for instance, a foreign nation with a 
different language occupies a country. Their tongues 
frequently mangle the words, and thus transfer them into 
their own language, as is, e.g. the custom of the Greeks. 
Either they keep the original meaning of the names, and 
try a sort of translation, hut then they undergo certain 
changes. So the city of Shfish, which has its name from 
the Turkish language, where it is called Tash-kand, i.e. 
stone-city, is called stone-tower in the book yemypcujfla. 
In this way new names spring up as translations of 
older ones. Or, secondly, the barbarians adopt and 
keep the local names, but with such sounds and in such 
forms as are adapted to their tongues, as the Arabs do 
iu Arabising foreign names, which become disfigured in 
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their mouth: eg. Btishang they call in their books 
F'Asanj, and Sakilhmd they call in their revenue-hooks 
FArfaza (sic). However, what Is more curious and 
strange is this, that sometimes one and the same lan¬ 
guage changes in the mouth of the same people who 
speak it, in consequence of which strange and uncouth 
forms of words spring up, not intelligible save to him 
who discards every rule of the language. And such 
changes are brought about in a few years, without there 
being any stringent cause or necessity for it. Of course, 
in all of this the Hindus are actuated by the desire to 
have as many names as possible, and to practise on them 
the rules and arts of their etymology, and they glory in 
the enormous copiousness of their language which they 
obtain by such means. 

The following names of countries, which we have 
taken from the Vdyu-Fnrdna, are arranged according to 
the four directions, whilst the names taken from the 
Samhitd are arranged according to the eiglA directions. 
All these names are of that kind which wn iave here 
described (ie. they are not the names now in general 
use). We exhibit them in the following tables : —- 

The single countries of the middle realm, according to 
the V dyu-Turdm. 

Kuru, Paiicala, S&iva, Jahgala, Silrasena, Bhadra- 
klra (!), Bodha, FatheSvara, Vatsa, Kisadya, Kalya, 
Kuntala, KM, Kosala, Arthayashava (?), Puhlhiga (!), 
Mashaka (I), Vrilca. 

The people in the east:— 

Andhra, Yaka, Mudrakaraka(l), Pr&tragira (?), Vahir- 
gira, Pratlianga (?), Vahgeya, Malava (!), Mhlavartika, 
Pragjyotisha, Munda, Abika (?), Tamraliptika, Mala, 
Magadha, Govinda (Gonanda ?). 

The people in the south:— 

Pandya. Kerala, Caulya, Kulya, Setuka, Mushika, 
Humana (?), Vanavasika, Maharashtra, Mahisha, Ka- 
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>*• liiiga, Abhira, tshika, Afcayya, Savara (?), Pulindra, 
Vindhyamuli, Vaidarbha, Dandaka, Mdlika (1), Asmaka, 
Naitika (!), Bhogavardhana, Kuntala, Andhra, TJdbhira, 
Nalaka, Alika, Dfikshmatya, Yaidefe, Stlipakdraka, 
Kolavana, Purga, Tillita (?), Puleya, Krala (!), Efipaka, 
Tamasa, Tarhpana (?), Karaskara, JsTftsikya, Uttaranar- 
niada, BMnukacchra (?), Mabeya, Saraswata (?), Kao 
chiya, Sur&shtra, Anarfcta, Hudvuda (?). 

The people in the west 

Malada (?), Kar&sha, Mekala, ITtkala, Uttamarpa, 
Ba&lrnaf?), Bhoja, Kishkmda, Kosala, Traipura, Vaidika* 
Tharpura (?), Tumbura, Shatturaana (?), Padha, Kar- 
Fageiss. napr&varaija (!), Hiina, DarVa, Hfthaka (!), Trigartta, 
Malava, Kirafca, Tamara. 

The people in the north 

Vahliba (!), Vddha, V&na (?), Abhfca, Kalatoyaka, 
Apardnfca (?),, Pallia va, Oarmakhandika, Gandiutra, Ya- 
vana, Siudhu, Sauvira, i.e, Multan and Jahxaw&r, 
Madhra (?), $afea, Drihala (?) ? Litfca (Kulinda), Malla (?), 
Kodara (?), Atreya, Bharadva, Jangala, Daseruka (!), 
Lampfika, Talakhna (?), Slllika, Jagara. 

The names of the countries for the tortoise-figure, as 
taken from the Samhitd of Vardhamdhira. 

I. The names of the countries in the centre of the 
realm:— 

Bhadra, Ari, Meda, M&ndavya ;( S&lvant, PojjMna, 
Maru, Vatsa > Ghosha, the valley of the Yamuna, Saras- 
vata, Matsya, Mathura, Kopa, Jyotisha, Dharm&ranya, 
$ftrasena, G-auragriva, Uddehika near Baz&na, Pandu, 
rage 153. Guda = T&neskar, A^vattha, Panc&la, S&keta, Kanka, 
Kuru ™ Taneshar, Kalkoti, Kukura, Pariy&tra, Audttm- 
bara, Kapishthala, Gaja. 

IL The names of the countries in the east 

Anjana, Vrishabadhvaja, Padma-Tulya {sic), Vya- 
ghramukha, is. people with tiger-faces, Suhma, Kar- 
vata, Candrapura, Shrpakarna. is. people with ears like 
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sieves, Khasha, Magadha, Mount Sibira, Mithild, Sama- 
tata, Odra, ASvavadana, i.e. people with horse-faces, 
Dantura, i.e. people with long teeth, Pragjyotisha, 
Lohitya, Krlra-samudra (sic), i.e. the milk-sea, Puru- 
sh&da, Udayagiri, i.e. the mountain of sunrise, Bhadra, 
Gauraka, Paundra, Utkala, Kkiii, Mekala, Ambashtha, 
Ekapada, i.e. the one-footed people, TamaliptM, Kau- 
salaka, Yardhamiinn. 

III. The names of the countries of the south-east 
(Agneya ):— 

Kosala, Kalihga, Yafiga, Upavafiga, Jatliara, Afiga, 
Saulika, Vidarbha, Yatsa, Andhra, Colika (?), Ordhva- 
karna, i.e. people whose ears are directed upwards, 
Yrisha, Mlikera, Carmadvlpa, the mountain Vindhya, 
Tripurl, SmaSrudhara, Hemakhtya, Vy&lagrlva, i.e. p ae6 IJ+ 
people whose bosoms, are snakes, MahSgrjYa, i.e. people 
who have wide bosoms, Kishkindha, the country of the 
monkeys, Karulakasthala, NisMda, Eashtra, Dai&rna, 
Purika, Yagnaparna, Savara, 

IV. The names of the countries in the south :— 

LafiM, ie. the cupola of the earth, Kalajina, Sairi- 

Idrna (?), Tfdikata, Girnagara, Malaya, Dardura, Ma- 
hendra, Mfilipdya, Bharukaccha, Kankata, Tahkana, 
Vanavfisi on the coast, Sibika, PkaxdMra, Kofikana 
near the sea, Abhtra, Akara, Vend a river, Avanti, i.e. 
the city of Ujain, Daiapura, Gonarda, Keralaka, Karn&ta, 
Maliatavi, Gitrakftta, Msikya, Kollagiri, Cola, Kraufi- 
cadyipa, Jatadhara, Kauverya, Ilisbyamuka, Vaidhrya, 
Baftkha, Muhta, Atri, Vdricara, Jarrnapattana (sic), 

I)vlpa, GananVjya, Ivrishnavaiddrya, Sibika, Buryddri, 
Kusumanaga, Tnmbavana, EArmaneyaka, Yamyodadhi, ng#iss. 
Tapasdirama, Rishika, Kfthci, Marucipattana, DMr& (!), 
Simbala, Rishabba, Baladevapattana, Randakavana, 
TimingiltUana (?), Bhadra, Kacclia, Kufijaradari, Tarnra- 
parna, 

Y. The names of the countries in the south-west 
{ lYairrita) 
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K&mbdp, Sindhu, Sauvira, i.e. Multan and Jahr&var, 
Vada v&mukha, Aravdmbashtha, Kapila, Para&iva, i.e. 
the Persians, SMra, Barbara, Kirafca, Khapcla, Kravya, 
Abhira, Caiichka, Hemagiri, Sindhu, K&laka, Raivataka, 
Sur&shtra, Bhdara, Dramida, Mahhrnava, Nariruukha, 
•i.e. men with women’s faces, i.e. the Turks, Anarta, 
Phenagiri, Yavana, i.e. the Greeks, Maraka, Karnapra- 
varana. 

VI. The names of the countries in the west:— 
Manim&n, Meghav&n, Vanaugha, Astagiri, ie. the 

country of sunset, Aparantaka, Sftotika, Haihaya, Pra- 
sastddri, Vokkdna, Pancanada, ie. the union of the five 
rivers, Mathara, P&rata, T&rakruti (.?), Jringa, YalA|a, 
Kanaka, Saka, Mleccha, ie. the Arabs.. 

VII. The names of the countries in the north-west 
(' Vdyam ) 

Mdndavya, Tukhara, Tdlahala, Madra, A 4 maka, Kulu- 
tage isk talahaija, Strlihjya, ie. women amongst whom no man 
dwells longer than half a year, Krisimhavana, i.e. people 
with lion-faces, Khastha, ie. people who are born from 
the trees, hanging on them by the navel-strings, Venu- 
mati (?), ie. Tirmidh, Phalgulu, GuruM, Marukucca, 
Oarmarahga, ie. people with coloured skins, Kkuvilo- 
eana, i.e. the one-eyed men, Sftlika, Dirghagriya, i.e. 
people with long bosoms, which means with long necks, 
Dirghamukha, ie. people with long faces, Dirghakela, 
ie. people with long hair. 

VIII. The names of the countries in the north :— 
Kailasa, Himavant, Yasumant, Giri, Dhanushman (!), 

ie., the people with hows, Kraufica, Merit, Karova, 
tJttarakurava, Kslmdramina, Kaikaya, Vasati, Yamuna, 
ie. a kind of Greeks, Bhogaprastha, Arjun&yaua, Ag- 
uitya, Adarsa, Antardvipa, Trigarta, Turaganana, i.e. 
people with horse-faces, Svamukha, ie. people with 
dog-faces, IveAidhara, Capitanasika, ie. hat-noses, Da- 
sera, lvavatadbana, Saradhana, Taksbarila, i.e. Marikala, 
Pushkal&vatl, ie. Pukala, Kailavata, Kantbadhana, 
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Ambara. Maciraka, Malava, Paurava, Kacchara, Panda, 
Pingalaka, Manahala, HCma, Koha.la, Sfttaka, Mandavya, 
Bhfttapura, Gamlhiira, Yarovaia, Hemat&ia, -S&janya, 

Khajara, Yaudheya, Dlsameya, gylmSka, Ivskema- 
dburta (?). 

IX. The names of the countries in the north-east 
(Aisilna .);— 

Meru, Kanashtharajya, PaSupala, Kira, Ka&nlra, r a go , 57 . 
Ablii, Shrada, Tafigana, Kuluta, Sairindha, Khshfra, 
Brahmapnra, D&nra, D&mara, Yanar&jya, Kir&ta, Cina, 
Kauninda, Bhalla, Palola, Jatasura, Kunatha, Khasfin, 

Ghosha, Xiicika, Ekacarana, i.e. the ono-footed people, 

An uvi^va, StrvarnabMinh i.e. the gold land, Arvasu* 
dhana (sic), Nandavishtha, Paurava, Olranivasana, Trine- 
tra, i.e. people with three eyes, Punjadri, Gandhami.. 

1 v _ 

Hindu astronomers determine the longitude of the o T1 Romaic, 
inhabitable world by Lafifesl, which lies in its centre on a«u sldiha- 
the equator, whilst Yarimkoii lies on .its east, Eomaka para ’ 
on its west, and Siddhapura on that part of the equator 
which is diametrically opposed to Lanka. Th eir remarks 
on the rising and setting of the heavenly bodies show 
that Yamakoti and E 4 m are distant from each other 
by half a circle. It seems that they assign the countries 
of the West {i.e. .North Africa) to Mm or the Roman 
Empire, because the Rftrn or Byzantine Greeks occupy 
the opposite shores of the same sea (the Mediterranean); 
for the Roman Empire has much northern latitude and 
penetrates high into the north. No part of it stretches 
far southward, and, of course, nowhere does it reach 
the equator, as the Hindus say with regard to Romaka. 

We shall here speak no more of Lahlat (as we are 
going to treat of it in a separate chapter). Yamakoti 
is, according to Yaddlb and Alfazari, the country where 
is the city Tdra wit hill a sea. I have not found the 
slightest trace of this name in Indian literature. As 
koti means castle and Yarna is the angel of death, the 
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word reminds me of Kangdiz, which, according to the 
Persians, had been built by Kaikads or Jam in the 
most remote east, behind the sea. Kaikhusrau tra¬ 
versed the sea to Kangdiz when following the traces of 
AMsi&b the Turk, and there he went at the time of 
his anchorite life and expatriation. For cfe means in 
Persian castle, as koti in the Indian language. Abu- 
Ma'shar of Balkh has based his geographical canon on 
Kangdiz as the 0° of longitude or first meridian. 

How the Hindus came to suppose the existence of 
Siddhapura I do not know, for they believe, like our¬ 
selves, that behind the inhabited half-circle there is 
nothing but unnavigable seas. 

In what way the Hindus determine the latitude of 
a place has not come to our knowledge. That the 
longitude of the inhabitable world is a half-circle is a 
far-spread theory among their astronomers; they differ 
(from Western astronomers) only as to the point which 
is to be its beginning. If wo explain the theory of the 
Hindus as far as we understand it, their beginning of 
longitude is Ujain, which they consider as the eastern 
limit of one quarter (of the ohcovfievr)% whilst the limit 
of the second quarter lies in the west at some distance 
from the end of civilisation, as we shall hereafter ex¬ 
plain in the chapter about the difference of the longi¬ 
tudes of two places. 

The theory of the Western astronomers on this point 
is a double one. Some adopt as the beginning of longi¬ 
tude the shore of the (Atlantic) ocean, and they ex¬ 
tend the first quarter thence as far as the environs of 
Balkh. How, according to this theory, things have been 
united which have no connection with each other. So 
Shaphrkan and Ujain are placed on the same meridian. 
A. theory which so little, corresponds to reality is quite 
valueless. Others adopt the Islands of the Eofjnj Ones 
as the beginning of longitude, and the quarter of the 
ot/cov/jiev"} they extend thence as far as the neighbour- 
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hood of Jurj&n and Nish&pftr. Both, these theories are 
totally different from that of the Hindus, This subject, 
however, shall be more, accurately investigated in a sub¬ 
sequent chapter (p. 311). 

If I, by the grace of God, shall live long enough, I 
shall devote a special treatise to the longitude of Malta- 
pftr, where this subject shall be thoroughly inquired 
into* 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

ON LANKA, OK THE CUPOLA Oif THE KAKTH. 

on tbo The midst of the inhabitable world, of its longitudinal 
extension from east to west on the equator, is by the 
astronomers (of the Muslims) called . the cupola of the 
earth , and the great circle which passes through the 
pole and this point of the equator is called the meridian 
of the cupola. We must, however, observe that whatever 
may be the natural form of the earth, there is no place 
on it which to the exclusion of others deserves the 
name of a cupola ; that this term is only a metaphorical 
one to denote a point from which the two ends of the 
inhabitable world in east and wait are equidistant, 
comparable to the top of a cupola or a tent, as all 
things hanging down from this top (tent-ropes or walls), 
have the same length, and their lower ends the same 
distances therefrom. But the Hindus never call this 
point by a term that in our language must be inter¬ 
preted by cupola; they only say that LanfaVis between 
the two ends of the inhabitable world and without 
Tbostory of latitude. There E&vana, the demon, fortified him- 
Ka«m. self when he had carried off the wifo of Edina, the 
son of DeiiiiSaratba. His labyrinthine fortress is called 
(?), whilst in our (Muslim) countries it is 
called Y&vana-Jwiij'w hich has frequently been explained 
as Eome. 




The following is the plan of the labyrinthine fort¬ 
ress :— 



Mma attacked Mvana after having crossed the ».w- 
ocean on a dyke of the length of xoo yojana, which he 
had constructed from a mountain in a place called 
Setu'bandha, i.o. bridge of the ocean, east of Ceylon. He 
fought with him and killed him, and Rama’s brother 
killed the brother of Havana, as is described in the 
story of Mma and Kamayana. Thereupon he broke 
the dyke in ten different places by arrow-shots. 

According to the Hindus, Laiika is the castle of the on the 
demons. It is 30 yojana above the earth, i.e. 80 far- LaW 
sahh. Its length from east to west is xoo yojana; its 
breadth from north to south is the same as the height 
(i.e. thirty). 

It is on account of Lahkfi, and the island of Vadava- 
rnukha that the Hindus consider the south as foreboding 
evil. In no work of piety do they direct themselves 
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southward or walk southward. The south occurs only 
in connection with impious actions. 

The line on which the astronomical calculations are 
based (as o° of longitude), which passes in a straight 
line from Lanka to Meru, passes— 

(i..) Through the city of Ujairi (Ujjayini) in M&lava 
(ittlvft). 

(2.) Through the neighbourhood of the fortress Eohi- 
taka in the district of Mukan, which is now deserted. 

(30. Through Kurukshotra, ie. the plain of Taneshar 
(StMne£vara) f in the centre of their country. 

(4.) Through the river Yamuna, on which the city of 
Mathuri is situated. 

(5.) Through the mountains of the Hinmvant, which 
are covered with everlasting snow, and where the 
rivers of their country rise. Behind them lies Mount 
Meru. 

The city of Ujain, which in the tables of the longi¬ 
tudes of places is mentioned as Ifyam, and as situated 
out the sea, is in reality loo fqjana distant from the sea. 
Some undiscriminating Muslim astronomer has uttered 
the opinion that IJjain lies on the meridian of Al- 
shab&rkan in Al-jCizajan; hut such is not the case, for 
it lies by many degrees of the equator more to the east 
than Al-shabftrk&ri.. There is some confusion about.thje' 
longitude of Ujain, particularly among such (Muslim) 
astronomers as mix up with each other the different 
opinions about the first degree of longitude both in east 
and west, and are unable to distinguish them properly, 
No sailor who lias traversed the ocean round the 
cimjSctuJo* 8 I^ ace ascribed to Lahkft, and has travelled in 

aboutLaijU that direction, has ever given such an account of it as 
bfims. anM tallies with the traditions of the Hindus or resembles 
them. In fact, there is no tradition which makes the 
thing appear to us more possible (than it is according 
to the reports of the Hindus), The name Lanka, how¬ 
ever, makes me think of something entirely different, 
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viz. that the clove is called lo/mng , because .it is im¬ 
ported from a country called Lang a. According to the. 
uniform report of all sailors, the ships which are sent 
to this country land their cargo in boats, viz. ancient 
Western denars and various kinds of merchandise, 
striped Indian cloth, salt, and other usual, articles of 
trade. These wares are deposited on the shore on 
leather sheets, each of which is marked with the name 
of its owner. Thereupon the merchants retire to their 
ships. On the following day they find the sheets 
covered with cloves by way of payment, little or much, 
as the natives happen to own. 

The people with whom this trade is carried on are 
demons according to some, savage men according to 
others. 

The Hindus who are the neighbours of those regions a .certain 
(of Lanka) believe that the small-pox is a wind blowing cjj*we 
from the island of Lanka towards the continent to carry 
off souls. According to one report, some men warn 
people beforehand of the blowing of this wind, anrl can 
exactly tell at what times it will reach the different 
parts of the country. After the small-pox has broken 
out, they recognise from certain signs whether it is 
virulent or not. Against the virulent small-pox they 
use a method of treatment by which they destroy only 
one.single limb of the body, but do not kill. They 
use as medicine cloves, which they give to the patient 
to drink, together with gold-dust; and, besides, the 
males tie the cloves, which are similar to date-kernels, 160. 
to their necks. If these precautions are taken, per¬ 
haps nine people out of ten. will be proof against this 
malady. 

All this makes me think that the Lahka which the 
Hindus mention is identical with the clove-country 
langa, though their descriptions do not tally. How¬ 
ever, there is no communication kept up with the latter, 
for people say that when perchance a merchant is left 
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behind on this island, there is no more trace found of 
him. And this my conjecture is strengthened by the 
fact, that, according to the book of Rama and Ramayana, 
behind the well-known country of Sindh there are 
cannibals. And, on the other hand, it is well known 
among all seamen that cannibalism is the cause of the 
savagery and bestiality of the inhabitants of the island 
of Langab&lhs. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


ON THAT DIFFERENCE OF VARIOUS PLACES WHICH WE 
CALL THE DIFFERENCE OF LONGITUDE. 

He who aims at accuracy in this subject must try to on the 
determine the distance between the spheres of the meri- * 
dians of the two places in question. Muslim astrono- longitude, 
mers reckon by equatorial times corresponding to the 
distance between the two meridians, and begin to count 
from one (the western one) of the two places,, The 
sum of equatorial minutes which they find is called 
the difference between the two longitudes ; for they con¬ 
sider as the longitude of each place the distance of its 
meridian from the great circle passing through the pole 
of the equator, which has been chosen as the limit of 
the ol/covgevri, and for this first meridian they have 
chosen the }western (not the eastern) limit of the obcou- 
fievrj. It is all the same whether these equatorial times, 
whatsoever their number for each meridian may be, are 
reckoned as 360th parts of a circle, or as its 60th parts* 
so as to correspond to the da/y-minutes, or as farsakh 
or yojtina | 

The Hindus employ in this subject methods which 
do not rest on the same principle as ours. They are 
totally different; and howsoever different they are, it is 
perfectly clear that none of them hits the right mark. 

As we (Muslims) note for each place its longitude , the 
Hindus note the number of ygjanas of its distance from 
the meridian of Ujain. And the more to the west the 
position of a place is, the greater is the number of 
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yojanas; the more to the east it is, the smaller is this 
number. They call it desdntara, ie. the difference between 
the 'places. Further, they multiply the deMntara by 
the mean daily motion of the planet (the sun), and 
divide the product by 4800. Then the quotient repre¬ 
sents that amount of the motion of the star which 
corresponds to the number of yojana in question, i.c. 
'■hat which must be added to the mean place of the sun, 
as it has been found for moon or midnight of Ujain, if 
you want to find the longitude of the place in question. 
oi» the cir- The number which they use as divisor (4800) is the 
of the earth. number of the yojanas of the circumference of the earth, 
for the difference between the spheres of the meridians 
of the two places stands in the same relation to the 
whole circumference of the earth as the mean motion 
of the planet (sun) from one place to the other to its 
whole daily rotation round the earth. 

If the circumference of the earth is 4800 yojanas, the 
diameter is nearly 1527; hut Pulisa reckons it as .1600, 
Brahmagupta as 1581 yojanas, each of which is equal 
to eight miles. The same value is given in the astro¬ 
nomical handbook Al-a 1 /hand as 1050. This number, 
however, is, according to Ibn Tfirik, the radius, whilst 
the diameter is 2100 yojanas, each yojana being reck 
oned as equal to four miles, and the circumference is 
stated as 6596/., yojanas. 

Brahmagupta uses 4800 as the number of yojanas 
of the earth’s circumference in his canon Khanda- 
khddyaJca, but in the amended edition he uses, instead 
of this, th e corrected circumference, agreeing with Pulisa. 
The correction he propounds is this, that he multiplies 
the yojanas of the earth’s circumference by the sirrn ol 
the complement of the latitude of the place, and divides 
the product by the sinus totus; then the quotient is 
the corrected circumference of the earth, or the number 
of yojanas of the parallel circle of the place in question. 
Sometimes this number is called the collar of the meri- 
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Man. Hereby people are frequently misled to think 
that the 4800 yojanas are the corrected circiunference 
for the city of Ujain, If we calculate it (according to 
Brahmagupta's correction), we find the latitude of IJjain 
to be 16 $ degrees, whilst in reality it is 24 degrees. 

The author of the canon Kamna-tilaha makes this 
correction in the following way. He multiplies the 
diameter of the earth by 12 and divides the product 
by the equinoctial shadow of the place. The gnomon 
stands in the same relation to this shadow as the radius 
of the parallel circle of the place to the sine of the lati¬ 
tude of the place, not to the sinus toms . Evidently tlie 
anther of this method thinks that we have here the 
same kind of equation as that which the Hindus call The equW 
vyastatfamiUlm, i.e. the places with the retrograde motion , tminUika. 
An example of it is the following. 

If the price of a harlot of i$ years be, c.g. io denars, 
how much will it be when she is 40 years old? 

Tlie method is this, that yon multiply the first number 
by the second (15 x 1.0 = 150), and divide the pro¬ 
duct by the third number (150 : 40 = 3|). Then the 
quotient or fourth, number is her price when she has 
become old, viz. 3$ denar.?. 

Now the author of the Ko.rana-tilaka, after having 
found that the straight shadow increases with the lati¬ 
tude, whilst the diameter of the circle decreases, thought, 
according to the analogy of the just mentioned calcula¬ 
tion, that between this increase and decrease there is a 
certain ratio. Therefore he maintains that the diameter 
of the circle decreases, i.e. becomes gradually smaller 
than the diameter of the earth, at the same rate as the 
straight shadow increases. Thereupon he calculates the 
corrected circumference from the corrected diameter. 

After having thus found the longitudinal difference 
between two places, he observes a lunar eclipse, and 
fixes in day-minutes the difference between the time of 
its appearance in the two places. Pulisa multiplies 



these day-minutes by the circumference of the earth, 
and di vides the product by 60, viz. the minutes (or 
doth parts) of the daily revolution. The quotient, 
then, is the number of the yojanus of the distance 
between the two places. 

This calculation is correct. The result refers to the 
great circle on whi cli Laiik& lies. 

Brahmagupta calculates in the same manner, save 
that he multiplies by 4800. The other details have 
already been mentioned. 

cnicuiftUon As far as this, one clearly recognises what the Hindu 

'tlmZara astronomers aim at, be their method correct or faulty. 

AUazfn. g t0 However, we cannot say the same of their calculation of 
the cM&ntara from the latitudes of two different places, 
which is reported by Alfazari in his canon in the fob- 
lowing manner:— 

“Add together the squares of the sines of the lati¬ 
tudes of the two places, and take the root of the sum. 
This root is the portio. 

“ Further, square the difference of these two sines 
and add it to the j portio. Multiply the sum by 8 and 
divide the product by 377. The quotient, then, is the 
distance between the two places, that is to say, according 
to a rough calculation. 

" Further, multiply the difference between the two 
latitudes by the yoganas of the circumference of the 
earth and divide the product by 360.” 

Evidently this latter calculation is nothing but the 
transferring of the difference between the two latitudes 
from, the measure of degrees and minutes to the mea¬ 
sure of yojanas . Then he proceeds :— 

“ Now the square of the quotient is substracfced from 
the square of the roughly calculated distance , and of 
the remainder you take the root, which represents the 
straight yojanas!' 

Pag:© 162. Evidently the latter number represents the distance 
between the spheres of the meridians of the two places 
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on the circle of latitude, whilst the roughly calculated 
number is the distance between the two places in 
longitude. 

This method of calculation is found in the astrono- Thoaut ,. or 
mical handbooks of the Hindus in conformity with the criticises 
account of Alfazari, save in one particular. ' The here- thi8methoJ ' 
mentioned portia is the root oi the difference between 
the squares of the sines of the two latitudes, not the 
sum of the squares of the sines of the two latitudes. 

_ But whatever this method may be, it does uot hit the 
right mark. We have fully explained it in several of 
our publications specially devoted to this subject, and 
there we have shown that it is impossible to determine 
the distance between two places and the difference of 
longitude between them by means of their latitudes 
alone, and that only in case one of these two things is 
known (the distance between two places or the differ¬ 
ence between the longitudes of them), by this and 
by means of the two latitudes, the third value can be 
found. 

Eased on the same principle, the following calcula » Another 
tion has been found, there being no indication by whom 
it was invented • — ' aeU-numt. 

“Multiply the yojanas of the distance between two 
places by 9, and divide the product by (lacuna) ; the 
root of the difference between its square and the square 
of the difference of the two latitudes. Divide this 
number by ( 5 . Then you get as quotient the number 
of day-minutes of the difference of the two lon-ff- 
tudes.” 

It is clear that the author of this calculation first 
takes the distance (between the two places), then he 
reduces it to the measure of the circumference of the 
circle. However, if we invert the calculation and re¬ 
duce the parts (or degrees) of the great circle to yojanas 
according to his method, we get the number 3200, i.e. 

100 yojanas less then we have given on the authority oi 
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Al-arkand (v. p. 312). The double of it, 6400, comes 
near the number mentioned by Ibn Tank (ie. 6596/5, 
v - P- 3 12 ); being only about 200 yojanas smaller. 

Wo shall now give the latitudes of some places, as we 
hold them to be correct. 

a cfittcism All canons of the Hindus agree in this that the line 
bha^a of co ii nee ting Lanka with Mem divides the olkovix&vt) 
vnnxontu lengthways ill two halves, and that it passes through 
m*' the city of Ujam, the fortress of Rohitaka, the.river 
Yamuna, the plain of Tatieshar, and the Cold .'Moun¬ 
tains. The longitudes of the places are measured by 
their distance from this line. On this head I know of 
no difference between them except the following pas¬ 
sage in the book of Aryabhata of Kusumapura 
"People say that Kurukshetra, ie. the plain of 
Taneshar, lies on the line which connects Lanka with 
Meru and passes through TJjain. So they report on 
the authority of Pulisa. But he was much too intelli¬ 
gent not to have known the subject better. The times 
of the eclipses prove that statement to be erroneous, 
and Prithusvamin maintains that the difference be¬ 
tween the longitudes of Kurukshetra and TJjain is 120 
yojanas 

These are the words of Aryabhata. 

Ya'kub Ibn Tarik says in Ms book entitled The Com¬ 
position of the Spheres, that the latitude of TJjain is 4! 
degrees, but he does not .say whether it lies in the north 
or the south. Besides, he states it, on the authority of 
the book Al-Arkand, to be 4I degrees. We, however, 
have found a totally different latitude of TJjain in 
the same hook in a calculation relating to the distance 
between Ujaiu and Almansura, which the author calls 
F.rahmanavibta, i.e. Bamhanwtt, viz. latitude of TJjain, 
22 0 29'; latitude of Almansflra, 24° x'. 

According to the same book, the straight shadow in 
Lohaniyye, i.e. Loharani, is 5 j digits. 


On the, lati¬ 
tude of 
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On, the other hand, however, all the canons of the 
Hindus agree in this, that the latitude of tJjain is 24 
degrees, and that the sun culminates over it at the time 
of the summer solstice. 

Balabhadra, the commentator, gives as the latitude 
of Kanoj 26° 35'; as that of T&neshar, 30° 12', 

The learned Abft-Abraad, the son of Catlaghtagtn, 
calculated the latitude of the city of Karli (?), and 
found it to be 28° o', that of Taneshar 2/, and both 
places to be distant from 'each other by three days' 
marches. What the cause of this difference is I do 
not know. 

According to the book Kamna~s(lm> the latitude of 
Kashmir is 34 0 9', and the straight shadow there 
digits, 

I myself have found the latitude of the fortress 
Lauhftr to fee 34 0 10V The distance from XauMr to 
the capital of Kashmir is 56 miles, half the way being 
rugged country, the other half plain. What other lati¬ 
tudes I have been able to observe myself, I shall 
enumerate in this place ;— 


fihazna. * 33° 35' 

Kabul .... 33*47' 
Kandi, the guard-station 
of the prince . . 33° 55' 

Dunpflr . . . 34° 20' 


Xaraghdn 
Purshftvar . 
Waihaad 

Jai l am . , . 

The fortress Nandna 


34 ° 43 ' 
34 ° 44 ' 
34 ° 30 ' 
33 ° &>'■ 
32 0 o' 


The distance between the latter place and MuMn is 


f&lkot 

• • 32 l ’S«" 

Mandakkakov . 

' * 3 J ° 5 °' 

MultHu 

. 29° 40' 


If the latitudes of places are known, and the distances 
between them have been measured, the difference be¬ 
tween their longitudes also may he found according to 
the methods explained in the books to which we have 
referred the reader. 


Page 
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We ourselves have (in. our travels) in their country 
not passed beyond the places which we have mentioned, 
nor have we learned any more longitudes and latitudes 
(of places in India) from their literature. It is God 
alone who helps us to reach our objects! 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

ON THE NOTIONS OF DURATION AND TIME IN GENERAL, 
AND ON THE CREATION OF THE WORLD AND ITS 
DESTRUCTION. 

According to the relation of Muhamfiiad Ibn Zaka™ 
riyya Alrazi, the most ancient philosophers of the 
Greeks thought that the following five things existed 
from all eternity, the creator, the universal soul, the first 
vXy,,space in Ike abstract, and time in the abstract ,, On 
these things Alrazi has founded that theory of his, 
which is at the bottom of his whole philosophy. 
.Further,: he distinguishes between time and duration 
in so far as number applies to the former, not to the 
latter ; for a thing which can be numbered is finite, 
whilst duration is infinite. Similarly, philosophers 
have explained time as duration with a beginning and 
an end, and eternity as duration without beginning and 
end. 

According to AMzt, those five- things • are necessary 
postulates of the actually existing world, For that 
which, the senses perceive in it is the ffXty acquiring 
shape by means of combination. Besides, the vXrj 
occupies some place, and therefore we must, admit the 
existence of space. The changes apparent in the world 
of sense compel us to assume the existence of time, for 
some of them are earlier, others later, and the before 
and the afterwards, the earlier and the later, and the 
simultaneous can only be perceived by means of the 


On the no¬ 
tion of fcimef 
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ndticrn of time, which is a necessary postulate of the 
existing world. 

Further, there are living, beings in the existing world. 
Therefore we must assume the existence of the soul. 
Among these living beings there are intelligent ones, 
capable of carrying the arts to the highest perfection; 
and this compels us to assume the existence of a 
Creator, who is wise and intelligent, who establishes 
and arranges everything in the best possible manner, 
and i nspires people with the force of intelligence for 
the purpose of liberation. 

On the other hand, some sophists consider eternity 
and time as one and the same thing, and declare the 
motion which serves to measure time alone to be finite. 

Another one declares eternity to be the circular 
motion. No doubt this motion is indissolubly con¬ 
nected, with that being which moves by it, and which 
is of the most sublime nature, since it lasts for ever. 
Thereupon he rises in his argumentation from the 
moving being to its mover, and from the moving mover 
to the first mover who is motionless. 

This kind of research is very subtle and obscure. 
But for this, the opinions would not differ to such an 
extent that some people declare that there is no time 
at all, while others declare that time is an independent 
substance. According to Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
Aristotle gives in his book ^vauaj aKpowm the follow¬ 
ing argumentation: “Everything moving is moved by 
a mover';” and Galenus says on the same subject that; 
he could not understand the notion of time, much less 
prove it. 

The theory of the Hindus on this subject is rather 
poor in thought and very little developed. Yarahami- 
hira says in the opening of his book Sa'iuMtd, when 
speaking of that which existed from all eternity: “It 
has been said in the ancient books that the first 
primeval thing was darkness, which is not identical 
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with the. black colour, hat 4 kind of non-existence-like 
the; state of a sleeping person. Then God created this 
world for Brahman 'as a cupola for biro. He made it 
to consist of two parts, a higher and a lower one, and 
■placed the sun and moon in it.” Kapihi declares: 

“ God has always existed., and with him the world, with 
all its substances and bodies. He, however, is a cause 
to the world, and rises by the subtlety of Ms nature 
above the gross nature of the world.” Kurnbhaka 
says: “The primeval one is MahdWuUa, ie. the com¬ 
pound of the live elements. Some declare that the 
primeval thing is time, others nature , and still others 
maintain that th e director is Mr wan, ie, action.” 

In the book Vishnu-Dharma, Vajra speaks to Mar-- 
kandeya: ' Explain to me the 

latter answers: “Duration is dtmapurmha” ie. a 
breath,/<md jmrusha, which means the lord of the uni¬ 
verse. Thereupon, he commenced explaining to him 
the divisions of time and their dominants, just as We 
have propounded these things in detail in the proper 
chapters (chap, xxxiii et seq.) 

The Hindus have divided duration into two periods, 
a period of motion, which has been determined as time, 
and a period of rest, winch, can be determined only in 
an imaginary way according to the analogy of that 
which has first been determined, the period of motion. 

The Hindus hold the eternity of the Creator to be 
determinable ,, hot measurable , since it is infinite. We, 
however, cannot refrain, from remarking that it is 
extremely difficult to imagine a thing which is deter- 
mmaMe but not measurable, and that the whole idea 
is very far-fetched. We shall here communicate so 
much as will suffice for the reader of the opinions,of 
the Hindus on this subject, as far as we know them. 

The common notion of the Hindus regarding creation The vay ot 
is a popular one, for, as we have already mentioned, period or 
they believe matter to be eternal. Therefore, they do mgiit ‘l‘i 
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not, by the word creation, understand a formation of 
something out of nothing. They mean by creation only 
the working with a piece of clay, working out various 
combinations and figures in it, and making such arrange¬ 
ments with it as will lead to certain ends and aims 
which are potentially in it. For this reason they at¬ 
tribute the creation to angels and demons, nay, even 
to human beings, who create either because they carry 
out some legal obligation which afterwards proves 
beneficial for the creation, or because they intend to. 
allay their passions after having become envious and 
ambitious. So, for instance, they relate that Vi^vil- 
mitra, the Rislii, created the buffaloes for this purpose, 
that mankind should enjoy all the good and useful 
things which they afford. Ail this reminds one of the 
words of Plato in the book Timms: "The Beef i.e. 
the gods, who, according to an order of their father, 
carried out the creation of man, took an immortal soul 
and made it the beginning; thereupon they fashioned 
like a turner a mortal body upon it.” 

Here in this context we meet with a duration of time 
which Muslim authors, following the example of the 
Hindus, call the years of the world. People think that 
at their beginnings and endings creation and destruc¬ 
tion take place as kinds of new formations. This, 
bov/ever, is not the belief of the people at large. Ac¬ 
cording to them, this duration is a day of Brahman 
and a consecutive night of Brahman; for Brahman is 
intrusted with creating. Further, the coming into 
existence is a motion in'that which grows out of -some¬ 
thing different from itself, and the most apparent of 
the cause? of this motion are the meteoric motors, i.e. 
the stars. These, however, will never exercise regular 
influences on the world below them unless they move 
and change their shapes in every direction (= their 
aspects). Therefore the coming into existence, is limited 
to the day of Brahman, because in it only, as the 
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Hindus believe, the stars are moving and their spheres Pago ^ 
revolving according to their pre-established order, and 
in .consequence the process of coming into existence 
is developed on the surface of the earth without any 
interruption. 

On the contrary, during the night of Brahman the 
spheres rest from their motions, and all the stars, as 
well as their apsides and nodes, stand still in one 
particular place. 

In consequence 1 all the affairs of the earth are in one 
and the same unchanging condition, therefore the coming 
into existence has ceased, because he who makes things 
come into existence rests. So both the processes of act¬ 
ing and of being acted 'upon, are suspended; the elements 
rest from entering into new metamorphoses and com¬ 
binations, as they rest now i xx{l(imna; periwigs: the 
night), and they prepare themselves to belong to new 
beings, which will come into existence on the following 
day of Brahman. 

In this way existence circulates during the life of 
Brahman, a subject which we shall propound in its 
proper place. 

According to these notions of the Hindus, creation 
and destruction only refer to the surface of the earth, tie author. 
By such a creation, not one piece of clay comes into 
existence which did not exist before, and by such a 
destruction not one piece of clay which exists ceases to 
exist. It is quite impossible that the Hindus should 
have the .notion of a creation as long as they believe 
that matter existed from all eternity* 

The Hindus represent to their common people the 

, " wakmg ittKi 

two durations here mentioned, the day of Brahman and slopping, 
the night of Brahman, as his wakktg and sleeping ; and 
we do not disapprove of these terms, as they denote 
something which has a beginning and end. Further, 
the whole of Ike life of Bralman , consisting of a sue- 
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cession of motion and rest in the world during such a 
period, is considered as applying only to existence, not 
to non-existence, since during it the piece of clay exists 
and, besides, also its shape. The lift of Brahman is only 
a day for that being who is above him, i.e. Parasha (ef. 
chap. xxxv.). "When he dies all compounds are dissolved 
during his night ,and in consequence of the annihilation 
of the compounds, that also is suspended which kept 
him (Brahman) within the laws of nature. This, then, 
is the rest of Puruslia, and of all that is under Ids 
Control (lit. and of his vehicles). 

yalgarand When common people describe these things, they 

i.n i aon'f?’i make the night of Brahman follow after the night of 
Purusha; and as Parasha is the name for a man, they 
attribute to him sleeping and waking. They derive 
destruction from his snoring, in consequence of which 
all things that hang together break asunder, and 
everything standing is drowned in the sweat of. his 
forehead. ’ And more of the like they produce, things 
which the mind declines to accept and the ear refuses 
to hear. 

Therefore the educated Hindus do not share these 
opinions (regarding the waking and sleeping of Brahman), 
for they know the real nature of sleep. They know 
that the body, a' compound of antipathetic humores, 
requires sleep for the purpose of resting, and for this 
purpose that all which nature requires, after being 
wasted, should be duly replaced. So, in consequence 
of the constant dissolution, the body requires food m 
order to replace that which had been lost by emacia¬ 
tion. Further, it requires cohabitation for the purpose 
of perpetuating the species by the body, as without 
cohabitation the species would die out. Besides, the 
body requires other things, evil ones, but necessary, 
while simple substances can dispense with them, as 
also He can who is above them, like to whom there is 
nothing. 
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Further, the Hindus maintain that the world will 
perish in consequence of the conjunction of the twelve «jdrf*r 
suns, which appear one after the other in the different 
months, ruining the earth by burning and calcining it, 
and by withering and drying up all moist substances. 
Further, the world perishes in consequence of the union 
of the four rains which now come down in the different 
seasons of the year; that which has been calcined attracts 
the water and is thereby dissolved. Lastly, the world 
perishes by the cessation of light and by the prevalence 
of darkness and non-existence. By all this the world 
will be dissolved into atoms and he scattered. 

The Maisija-Pu.rdna says that the fire which burns 
the world has come out of the water; that until then it 
dwelt on Mount Mahisha in the Rusha-Dvipa, and was 
called by the name of this mountain. 

The Vish^t-JPurdyui says •' that “Maharloka lies above 
the pole, and that the duration of the stay there is one Pagci66. 
Mpa. When the three worlds burn, the fire and 
smoke injure the inhabitants, and then they rise and 
emigrate to Jaualoka, the dwelling-place of th . sons of 
Brahman, who preceded creation, viz. Sanaka,. Sananda, 
Sananclan&da (?), Asuras, Rapila, Vodhu, and Panda- 
sikha." 

The context of these passages makes it clear that 
this destruction of the world takes place at the end of a 
lealpa, and hence is derived the theory of Abh-Ma'shar 
that a deluge takes place at the conjunction of the 
planets, because, in fact, they stand in conjunction at 
the end of each caiuryuga and at the beginning of each 
Jmliyuga, If this conjunction is not a complete one, 
the deluge, too, will evidently not attain the highest 
degree of its destructive power. The farther wa advance 
in the investigation of these subjects, the more light 
will be shed on all ideas of this kind, and the better 
the reader will understand all words and terms occur¬ 
ring in this context. 
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Buddhist Alfir&nsbahri records a tradition, as representing the 

SK 6 * belief of the Buddhists, -which much resembles the silly 

Phutas. ta j eg j ua ^. mentioned. On the sides of Mount Meru 
there are four worlds, which are alternately civilised or 
desert. A world becomes desert when it is overpowered 
by the lire, in consequence of the rising of seven suns, 
one after the other, over it, when the water of the 
fountains dries up, and the burning fire becomes so 
strong as to penetrate into the world. A world becomes 
civilised when the fire leaves it and migrates to another 
world; after it has left, a strong wind rises in the world, 
drives the clouds, and makes them rain, so that the 
world becomes like an ocean. Out of its foam shells 
are produced, with which the souls are connected, and 
out of these human beings originate when the water 
has sunk into the ground. Some Buddhists think that 
a man cornea by accident from the perishing world to 
the growing world. Since he feels unhappy on account 
of his being alone out of his thought there arises a 
spouse, and from this couple generation commences. 
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ON THE VARIOUS KINDS OF THE DAY OR NYCHTHEMEEON, 

AND ON DAY AND NIGHT IN PARTICULAR. 

According to the general usage of Muslims, Hindus, DatoHou 
and others, a day or nychtbemeron means the dura- night; 
tion of one revolution of the sun in a rotation of the 
universe, in which he starts from the one half of a 
great, circle and returns to the same. Apparently it is 
divided into two halves: the day (i.c. the time of the 
sun’s being visible to the inhabitants of a certain place 
on earth), and the night (i.e. the time of his being in¬ 
visible to them.) His being visible and being invisible 
are relative facts, which differ as the horizons differ. 

It is well known that the horizon of the equator, which 
the Hindus call the country without latitude, cuts the 
circles parallel to the meridian in two halves. In con¬ 
sequence, day and night are always equal there.' How¬ 
ever, the horizons which cut the parallel circles without 
passing through their pole divide them into two un¬ 
equal halves, the more so the smaller the parallel circles 
are. In consequence, there day and night are unequal, 
except at the times of the two equinoxes, when on, the 
whole earth, except Merit and Yiujtav&mukha, day and 
night are equal. Then all the places north and south 
of the line share in this peculiarity of the line, but only 
at this time, not at any other. 

The beginning of the day is the sun's rising above 
the horizon, the beginning of the night his disappearing 
below it. The Hindus consider the day as the first, the 
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night as the second, part of the nychtherneron, There¬ 
fore they call the former S&vana, i.& a day depending 
on the rising of the sun. Besides, they call it Mann- 
shydhordtra, i.e, a human day, because, in fact, the great 
mass of their people do not know any other kind of day 
but- this. Now, assuming the Sdvana to be known to 
the reader, we shall in the following use it as a standard 
and gauge, in order thereby to determine all the other 
kinds of days. 

After the human day follows Pitrin&m ahordtm, w. 
the nychtherneron of the forefathers, whose spirits, 
according to the belief of the Hindus, dwell in the 
sphere of the moon. Its day and night depend upon 
light and darkness, not upon the rising and setting in 
relation to a certain horizon. When the moon stands 
in the highest parts of the sphere with reference to 
them, this is a day to them; and when it stands in the 
lowest parts, it is night to them. Evidently their moon 
is the time of conjunction or full moon, and their mid¬ 
night is opposition or new moon. Therefore the nych- 
themeron of the forefathers is a compete lunar month, 
the day beginning at the time of half-moon, when the 
light on the moon's body begins to increase, and the 
night beginning at the time of half-moon, when her 
light begins to wane. This follows of necessity from 
the just-mentioned determination of the noon and mid¬ 
night of the nychtherneron of the forefathers. Besides, 
it may be brought near to the reader by a comparison, 
as the bright half of the light on the moon's body may 
be compared to the rising of half of the globe of the 
sun over the horizon, and the other halfs setting below 
the horizon. The day of this nychtherneron extends 
from the last quarter of a month to the first quarter of 
the succeeding month ; the night from the first to the 
second quarter of one identical month. The totality 
of these two halves i3 the nychtherneron of the fore¬ 
fathers, 
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Thus the subject is explained by the author of Vishnu- 
Dharrna- both at large and in detail, but afterwards he 
treats it a second time with very little understanding, 
and identifies the day of the forefathers with the black 
half of the month from opposition to conjunction, and 
their night with its white half, whilst the correct state¬ 
ment is that which we have just mentioned. This view 
is also confirmed by their custom of offering gifts of 
food to the forefathers on the day of conjunction, for 
they explain noon to be the time of taking food. For 
this reason they offer food to the forefathers at the 
same time when they themselves take it. 

Next follows the JJivydhordlra, ie. the nychthemeron 
of the angels. It is known that the horizon of the 
greatest latitude, i.e. that of 90 degrees, where the pole 
stands in the zenith, is the equator, not exactly, but 
approximately, because it is a little below the visible 
horizon fox that place on earth which is occupied by 
.Mount Mere., for its top and slopes, the horizon in 
question and the equator may be absolutely identical, 
although the visible horizon lies a little below it (i.e. 
farther south). Further, it is evident that the zodiac 
is divided into two halves by being intersected by the 
equator, the one half lying above, the equator (ie. north 
of it), the second half below it. As long as the sun 
marches in the signs of northern declination it revolves 
like a mill, since the diurnal arcs which he describes 
are parallel to the horizon,, as in the case of the sun¬ 
dials. For those who live under the north pole the 
sun appears above the horizon, therefore they have day, 
whilst for those living under the south pole the sun is 
concealed below the horizon, and therefore they have 
night. When, then, the sun migrates to the southern rage as. 
signs, he revolves like a mill below the horizon ( [i.e . 
south of the equator); hence it is night to the people 
living under the north pole and day to those living 
under the south pole. 
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The dwellings of the IkvaM, i.e. the spiritual beings, 
are under the two poles ; therefore this kind of day 
is called by their name, i.e. the nyehthemeron of the 

Bern. . ' ■' 

Aryabhata of Kusumapura -says that the Deva see 
one half of’ the solar year, the Banava the other; that 
the Pitaras see one half of the lunar month, human 
beings the other. So one revolution of the sun in the 
zodiac affords day and night both to thv. Deva c.nd 
Dslnava, and their totality is a nyehthemeron. 

In consequence our year is identical with the nyeh¬ 
themeron of the Deva. In it, however, day and night 
are not equal (as in the nyehthemeron of the fore¬ 
fathers), because the 3un moves slowly in the half of 
the northern declination about its apogee, by which the 
day becomes a little longer. However, this difference 
is not equal to the difference between the visible horizon 
and the real one, for this cannot be observed on the 
globe of the sun. Besides, according to Hindu notions, 
the inhabitants of those places are raised above the 
surface of the earth, dwelling on Mount Meru. "Who¬ 
ever holds this view holds regarding the height of Meru 
the same opinions as those we have described in the 
propeT place (in chap, xxiii.) In consequence of this 
height of Mount Meru, its horizon must fall a little 
lower (i.e. more southward than the equator), and in¬ 
consequence the rate of the day’s being longer than the 
night is lessened (as then the sun. does not entirely 
reach his northern apogee, where he makes the longest 
days). If this were anything else but simply a reli¬ 
gious tradition of the Hindus, besides being, one regard¬ 
ing which- even they do not agree among themselves, 
we should try to find, by astronomical calculation, the 
amount of this depression of the horizon of Mount 
Meru below the equator, hut as there is no use in this 
subject (Mount Meru being simply an invention), we 
drop it. 
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Some uneducated Hindu heard people speak of the 
daj 7 of such a nychthemeron in the north, and of its 
night in the south. In connection with these elements 
he determined the two parts of the year by the two 
halves of the zodiac, the one which ascends from the 
winter solstice, called the northern, and the one which 
descends from the summer solstice, called the southern. 
Then he identified the day of this nychthemeron with 
the ascending half, and its night with the descending 
halt All of which he has eternised in his books. 

Not much better is what, the author of the Vishnu- 
Dliarma says:—“The half beginning with Capricornus 
is the. day of the Amm , i*e. the Danavas, and their 
night begins with the sign of Cancer.” Previously he 
had said: “The half beginning with Aries is the day 
of the Deva” This'author acted without any under¬ 
standing of the subject, for he simply confounds the 
two poles with each other (for according to this theory 
the half of the sun's revolution, beginning with Capri¬ 
cornus or the winter solstice, would be the day of the 
beings under the north pole or the Devas, not that of 
the beings under the south pole or Asuras, and the 
revolution of the sun beginning with Cancer or the 
summer solstice would be the day of the Asuras, not 
their night). If this author had really understood the 
sentence, and had known astronomy, he would have 
come to other conclusions. 

Next follows the Brahndhordim, ie. the nychtheme- .Day 
ton of. Brahman. It is not derived from light and dark- Ill ‘ iu 
ness (as that of the forefathers), nor from the appearing 
or disappearing of a heavenly body (like that of the 
Devas), but from the physical nature of created things, 
in consequence of which they move in the day and rest 
in the night. The length of the nychthemeron of 
Brahman is 8,640,000,000 of our years. 'During one 
half of it, %e. during the day, the mther, with all that 
.is in it, is moving, the earth is producing, and the 
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changes of existence and destruction are constantly 
going on upon the surface of the earth. During the 
other half, i.e. the night, there occurs the opposite of 
everything which occurs in the day; the earth is not 
changing* because those things which produce the 
changes are resting and all motions are stopped, as 
nature rests in the night and m the winter, and con¬ 
centrates itself, preparing for a new existence in the 
day and in the summer 

Each day of Brahman is a kalpa, as also each night, 
and a kalpa is that space of time which Muslim authors 
call the year of the Sindlimd, 

■ Lastly follows the PurushdhorMra, ie. the nychthe- 
meron of the All-soul, which is also called Mahdkalpa, 
ie. the greatest kedpa. The Hindus only use it for the 
purpose of determining., duration in general by some¬ 
thing like a notion of time, hut do not specify it as 
day and night. I almost feel inclined to think that 
the clay of this nychthemeron means the duration of 
the soul’s being connected with the vXrj, whilst the 
night means the duration of their being separated front 
each other, and of the resting of the souls (from the 
fatigue of being mixed up with the vXtj), and that that 
condition which necessitates the soul's being connected 
with the vXtj or its being separated f rom the SXtj reaches 
its periodical end at the end of this nychthemeron, 
The VishtyU-JDhayma says: “The life of Brahman is 
the day of Pu.rusha ; and the night of Purusha has the 
same length.” 

The Hindus agree in assigning to the life of Brahman 
a hundred of Ms years. The number of our years which 
corresponds to one of his years betrays itself to be a 
multiplication of 360 with the number of our years, 
which correspond to one nychthemeron of his* We 
have already mentioned (p. 331) the length of the 
nychthemeron of Brahman,, How the length of a year 
of Brahman is 3,110,400,000,000 of our years (ie. 
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360 X 8,640,000,000). A hundred years of the same 
kind, reckoned in our years, are represented by the 
same number increased by two ciphers, so that you get 
in the whole ten ciphers, viz. 311,040,000,000,000. 
This space of time is a day of Purusha ; therefore his 
nvclithemeron is double of it, viz. 622,080,000,000,000 
of our years. 

According to the Fidisa-SiddliAntcc } fclie life of trail- 
man is a day of Purusha* However, it has also been 
mentioned that a day of Purusha is a pardrdhakalpa. 
Other Hindus say that pardrdhakalpa is the day 0/ Icha, 
i,e. the point, by which they mean the first cause, on 
which all existence depends. I he Jcalpa occupies the 
eighteenth place in the scale of the degrees of the num¬ 
bers (see p. 175). It is called vardrdha, which means 
the half of heaven. Now, the double of this would be 
the whole of heaven and the whole nychthemeron, 
Therefore kha is represented by the number 864, fol¬ 
lowed by twenty-four ciphers, this number representing 
our years (efi p. 330 - 

These terms must, on the whole, be rather considered 
as a philosophical means of conveying an abstract 
notion of time than as mathematical values composed 
of the various kinds of numbers, for they are derived 
from the processes of combination and dissolution, of 
procreation and destruction* 



.pim'fct. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

ON THE DIVISION OF THE NYCHTHEMEKON INTO NUN OK 

p.um;cEi:s of time. 

The Hindus are foolishly painstaking in inventing the 
most minute particles of time, hut tlveir efforts have 
not resulted in a universally adopted and uniform 
system. On the contrary, you hardly ever meet with 
two books or two men representing the. subject iden¬ 
tically. In the first instance, the nychthemeron is 
divided into sixty minutes or ghatt We read in the 
book Srttdhava, by Utpala the Kashmirian: “If you 
bore in a piece of wood a cylindrical hole of twelve 
fingers’ diameter and six fingers’ height, it contains three 
mand water. If you bore in the bottom of this hole, 
another hole as large as six plaited hairs of the hair of a 
young woman, not of an eld one nor of a child, the three 
mand of water will flow out through tins hole in one 
g'hati.” 

Each minute is divided into sixty seconds, called 
caahaJca or cakhaka, and also vigJuitihi. 

Each second is divided into six parts or prdna, ie, 
breath. The above-mentioned book, SrAdhaw, explains 
the prdna in the following manner: “lb is the breath 
of a sleeping person who sleeps a normal sleep, and not 
like a man who is ill, who suffers from retention of the 
urine, who is hungry, or has eaten too much, whose 
mind is occupied with some sorrow^ or pain, for the 
breath of a sleeping person varies according to the 
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conditions of Iris soul, which originate either from desire 
or fear, according'to the conditions of his body, depend- 
; ing upon the emptiness or fulness of his stomach, and 
according to various accidents disturbing the kind of 
humor which is -considered the most desirable/’ 

It is all the same whether we determine the prdm 
according to this rule (one nycht'hexneron — 21.600 
prdna ), or if we divide each ghati into 360 parts 
(60 X 360-31,600), or each degree of the sphere into 
sixty parts (360 x 60—21,600)* 

As far this all Hindus agree with each other in YmUit 
the matter, though 'they use different terms. So, for 
instance, Brahmagupta calls the cashaka or seconds 
" vvntidi , likewise Aryabhata of. Eusumapura. Besides 
the latter calls the minutes nddt Both, however, did 
not use particles of time smaller than th eprdncc, which 
correspond to the minutes of the sphere (60 x 360). 

For Pulisa says: u The minutes of the sphere , which are 
21,600, resemble the normal breaths of man at the time 
of the ’equinoxes, and when man is in perfect health. 

During one breathing of man the sphere revolves as far 
as one minute/’ 

Other people insert between minute and second a Kah^a. 
third measure,' called hshana, which is equal to one- 
fourth of a minute (or fifteen seconds). Each hshana 
is divided into fifteen kcdd, each of which is equal to 
one-sixtieth of a mint 1.to, and this is the caslmlea^oiAj 
called by another name. 

Among the lower orders of these fractions of time there Nimeaim, 
occur three names which are always mentioned in the 
same sequence. The largest is the nimesha , i.e. the 
time during which the eye, in the normal state of 
things, is open between two consecutive looks. The 
lava is the mean, and the iruti the smallest part of 
time, the latter word meaning the cracking of the fore¬ 
finger against the inside of the thumb, which is with 
them a gesture expressive of astonishment or admira- 


lava, trull 
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tioiL The relation between these three measures varies 
very much. According to many of the Hindus— 

2 truti '--1 lava. 

2 la va- i nimesha» 

•Further, they differ as to Hie relation between the 
nimesha and the next higher order of fractions of time, 
for according to some the latter {kdsh(kd) contains 
fifteen, according to others thirty nimesha. Others* 
again, divide each of these three measures into eighths, 
so that— 

8 trail ~~ I lam. 

S lava = i nimwha. 

8 rtyi&esbtir* i Mshjhd (?). 

The latter system is used in the book Sr&dJw/va, and 
has also been adapted by & M Y •(?), one of their learned 
astronomers. He makes this division still more subtle 
by adding a further 'measure, smaller than the irn\% 
which is called and.eight of which ore one truth 
The next ..'higher, "orders, parts of time larger than the 
nimeAa, are Mshfhd and kald. We have said already 
(p. 335) that with-$ome Hindus Md is only another 
name for casha/m, and is considered as equal to thirty 
Mshthd. Further— 

I nimesha. 

i nimesha - 2 lam. 

I (am — 2 truti. 

Others reckon thus— 

I laid-- yyr* minute of the nyuhthexneron—30 Mskihd, 

1 MsAtM =» 30 nimshx, , 

And the further fractions such as those just men¬ 
tioned. 

Lastly, others reckon, thus— 

T ^ nmesJta, 

1 n im esket 3 3 la va. 

Here ends the tradition of Ufcpala. 



i mnhih'ia = 36 bald. 

1 hcM = 30 Mrhthd. 

1 b'lshthd a? 15 nimesha. 


The smaller fractions are disregarded by the Vdyu- 
IhirAna, 

We have no means of settling the question as to which p as « 
of these systems is the most authentic one, Therefore 
it is the hast for us to adhere to the theory of Utpala 
and 3 MY (?), i.e. to divide all measures of time smaller 


than a prdna by eight— 


1 prdna 8 nimesha. 

( 1 lava — 8 truti. ' 

1 nimcsha =4 ij lava. | 

1 truii =2 8 ayu. 


The whole system is represented in the following 
table:— 


The names of the mea- 
suras of time. 

How many times the 
smaller one is con* 
taiued in. the larger 
one. 

How many of it are con¬ 
tained in one day , 

G-liatf, Nadi . 

60 

60 

Kshana . 

Cashaka, Vin&df, | 

4 

240 

KoXfr . * ] 

15 

3600 

Prftiia . 

6 

21,600 

Nimesha 

8 

172,800 

kava 

8 

1,382,400 

Tmti 

8 

11,059,200 

Anti 

8 

88,473,600 


The Hindus have also a popular 'kind of division of pwi«*w. 
the nychthemeron into eight jrrahara, ie. changes of 
the watch, and in some parts of their country they 
have clepsydrae regulated according to the ;/hati, by 
which the times of the eight watches are determined. 

After a watch which lasts seven and a half ghatt has 
elapsed, they beat the drum and blow a winding shell 
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called Salfleha, in Persian spSd-muhra. I have seen this 
in the town of Pursh'&r. Pious people have bequeathed 
for these clepsydrae, and for their administration, lega¬ 
cies and fixed incomes. 

Further, the day is divided into thirty muMrta, 
but this division is not free from a certain obscurity ; 
for sometimes you think that the iwah'ti-las have 
always the same length, since they compare them either 
with the ghati, and say that two ghati are one mvMrta, 
or with the watches, and say that one watch is three and 
three-quarters mph4rta. Here the mvMrtas are treated 
as if they were horn mpdnodiaks (i.e. so and so many 
equal parts of the nychthemeron). However, the nuffi - 
ber of such hours of a day or of a night differs on every 
decree of latitude, and this makes us think that the 
length of a muhUrta during the day is different from 
its length during the night (for if four watches or fifteen 
mvMrta represent a clay or a night, the mvJiurhs 
cannot be of the same length in the day, and in the 
night, except at the times of the equinoxes). 

On the other hand, the way in which the Hindus 
count the dominants of the muhilrtas makes us more 
inclined to the opposite opinion, that, in fact, the 
mvMrtas are of different length, for in the case of day 
and night they simply attribute to each of them fifteen 
dominants. Here the mulwlrtas are treated like the 
horcc olUquce temporales (ie. twelve equal parts of the 
day and twelve equal parts! of the night, which differ 

as day and night differ). 

The latter opinion is confirmed by a calculation of 
the Hindus which enables them to find the number of 
the pulvtktas (which have elapsed of the day) by 
means of the digits which the shadow of a person 
at the time measures. From the latter number you 
Subtract the digits of the shadow of the parson at 
noon, and the remaining number you look out in the 



r 



middle column of the following diagram, which we have 
taken from some of their metrical compositions. The 
corresponding field of the upper or lower columns 
shows the number of muMrtas which you wanted to 
fend. 


The fmih firtas which ) 
have elapsed before ! 
noon.) 

i 

2 


4 

5 

6 

7 


How many digit* the ) 
shadow in question is f 
larger than the noon • C 
■ shadow . . . ) 

9d 

60 

12 

6 

5 

3 

' 2 , ' 

j 0 

The muMrtas which) 
have elapsed after > 

noon , . . .) 

14 ' 13 

12 

! 11 

|| 

10 ! 

j 


8 



The commentator of the SiddMnta, Pulisa, comments whither«« 
on the latter opinion, and blames those who in general SlrtifS 
declare one muMrta to be equal to two ghati, saying 
that the number of tht ghciit of the nyehthemeron PR 8 e w*. 
varies in the different parts of the year, whilst the 
number of its muh'drtm does not vary. But in another 
place he contradicts himself, where he reasons about 
tlve measure of the muhUrta. He fixes one tnuhdrta as 
equal to 720 prdna or breaths, one breath being com¬ 
posed of two things: the ajadtm or the inhaling, and 
the p'dria, or the exhaling of breath. Two other terms 
- of the same meaning are nilisv&sa and amhdsa. How¬ 
ever, if one thing is mentioned, the other is tacitly 
.included and understood; as, for instance, if you speak 
of days, you include the nights, meaning to express 
days and nights. Accordingly a muMrta is 360 aptlna 
and 360 prana. 

In the same manner, when speaking of the measure 
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of a glia ft, he only mentions the one species of breath,, 
connoting the other, for he explains it in general as 
equal to 360 breaths (instead ot 1S0 apdna and 180 
prdnd). 

If now the rmMrta is measured by breaths, it is 
dependent upon the ghati and the horce eeqwmoctiales as 
the gauges of its measure. But this is exactly the con¬ 
trary of what Pulisa intends, for he argues against his 
opponents who maintain that a day has fifteen muktortas 
only, if lie who counts them dwells on the equator or 
somewhere else, but at the time of the equinoxes. 
Pulisa observes that the abhijit coincides with noon 
and the beginning of the second half of the day ; 
that, therefore, if the number of the mvMrtax 'of the 
day varied, the number of the muhilrta called abhijit 
and denoting noon would vary too (i.e. it would 
not always be called the eighth muhilrta of the 
day), 

Vyfisa says that the birth of Yudhishthira took place 
in the white half, at noon, at the eighth muMrla. If an 
opponent means to infer from this that it was the day 
of an equinox, we answer by referring him to the state¬ 
ment of Markandeya, viz. that the birth took place at 
full moon in the month Jyaishtha, a time of the year 
which is far distant from an equinox. 

Further, Vyfisa says that the birth of Yudhishthira 
took place at the abhijit, when the youth of the night was 
gone, at midnight, at the eighth (■ nmhkrta) of the black 
half, in the month of .BhMrapada. This date, too, is 
far distant from an equinox. 

Vasisbtha relates that V&sudeva killed Sisupala, the 
son of the daughter of Karim, at ;the abhijit. The 
Hindus tell the following story of Si^updla. He had 
been horn with four hands, and one day his mother 
heard a voice from above saying, ‘ When that person 
who wi),l kill him touches him, his two superfluous 
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hands will fall off. Thereupon they put the child to 
the bosom of each of those who were present, and when 
it came to be touched by Vasudeva, the two hands fell 
off, as had been prophesied. Now the aunt spoke 
to tym, <* Assuredly you will one day kill my child •” 
whereupon V&sudeva, who was still a child, .answered, 

"I shall not do that except he deserve it for some 
crime committed intentionally, and I shall not call him 
to account until his misdeeds exceed ten.” 

Some time afterwards Vudhishthira was occupied 
with preparing a sacrifice to the fire in the presence of 
the most famous personages. He consulted Vyasa as 
to the rank of the guests present and the honours due 
to the president of such an assembly, consisting in the 
presentation, of water and roses in a cup, and Vyasa 
advised him to make Vasudeva the president. In this 
assembly also Si 4 up&la, Ms cousin, was present, and 
now he began to rage, maintaining that he had a better 
claim to such an honour than Vasudeva* He boasted 
much and went even so far as to abuse the parent of 
Vasudeva. The latter called the present company to 
witness as to his bad behaviour, and let him do as he 
liked. However, when the affair lasted too long, and 
passed beyond the number of 'ten (wiuh'&rias), V ftsudeva 
took the cup and threw it at him, as people throw with 
the cakvd) and cut off his head. This is the story of 
SiMpdla,. 

He who wants to prove the above-mentioned theory cttmmnn 
(like Pulisa, viz. that the muhtirtas are thirty equal 
parts of the nychthemeron), will not succeed unless 
he prove that the abhijit falls 'together with- noon and 
with the middle of the eighth muhdrta (so that the 
day consists of twice seven and a half equal muTi'&rtas , 
and likewise the might). As long as he does not prove 
this, the muMrtas differ in length as days and nights, 
though just in India only very little, and it is possible 
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that in times distant from the equinoxes noon falls 
either at the beginning or at the end of the eighth 
muMrta, or within it. 

How little exact is the learning of the author (Pulisa) 
who meant to prove this, is evident from the fact that 
among Ins arguments he produces a tradition from 
Garga to this effect, that at the abhijit of the equator 
there is no shadow; for, in the first instance, it is not 
true save at the two days of the equinoxes ; and, 
secondly, if it were true, it would not have anything 
to do with the subject he tries to prove (as the ques¬ 
tion of the different length of day and night and their 
divisions does not refer to the equator, where day and 
night always equal each other, but only to southern or 
northern latitudes'of the earth). 

We represent the dominants of the single viuhdrtas 
in the following table: 


M 

5 4J '‘S 

S 3 

5 ^ 


4. 

5. 

6 . 

7 - 

8 . 

9 ’ 

10. 

11. 

12. 

* 3 * 

14. 

* 5 - 


The dominants of the Mulifirtas 
iu the day, 


Siva, i.e. Mah&deva. 
Bhujaga, is. the snake. 

Mifcra. 

Pitrl. 

Vasii. 

Apas, i.e, the water. 

Yisva. 

Virificya, i.e. Brahman. 
Kesvara (?), i.e. Mah&deva. 
lndrftgnh 
India, the prince. 
Kisftkani, i.e. the moon. 
Vanina, i.e. the lord of the 
clouds. 

Ary a man. 

Bhageya (?}. 


Tho dominants of the M/uMirtas in the 
night.. 


Rndra, i.e. MahMeva. 

Aja, i.e. the lord of all cloven- 
footed animals. 

Ahirbudhnya, the lord of Uttara* 
bhadrapailA. 

Pdslian, tho lord of Revati 
Basra, the lord of Aivint. 

Antaka, i.e. the angel of death. 
Agni, i.e. the fire. 

Dhdtj-i, i.e. Brahma the preserver. 
Soma, the lord of iVlfigaalraha. 
Guru, i.e. Jupiter. 

H ari, i. e« N drftyan a. 

Ravi, is. the sun.* 

Yam a, the angel of death. 

Tvashtri, the lord of Citrfi. 

Anila, i.e. the wind. 
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Nobody in India uses the hours except the astrologers* 
for they speed; of the dominants of the hmirs , and, in 
consequence, also of dom/inants of the nychthemerw. Ihe 
dominant of the nychthemeron is at the same time 
the dominant of the night, for they do not separately 
establish a dominant for the day, and the night is, 
in this connection, never mentioned. They arrange 
the order of the dominants according to the horce tern- 
poraies. 

They call the hour hard, and this name seems to indi¬ 
cate that in reality they use the horce obliqm tempo- 
rales; for the Hindus call the media sfinarnm (the 
centres of the signs of the zodiac) hord, which-we Mus¬ 
lims call /nimbahr (pi chap, lxxx.) The reason is tins, 
that in each day and each night always six signs rise 
above the horizon. If, therefore, the hour is called by the ^«« 
name of the centre of a sign, each day and each night has 
twelve hours, and in consequence the hours used in the 
theory of the dominants of the hours are horce obliqm 
iemporales, as they are used in our country and are 
inscribed on the astrolabes on account of these domi¬ 
nants. 

This opinion is confirmed by the following sentence 
of V ijayanandin in the X'arcma-tilaka, i.e. the first of 
the canons. After having explained the rule how to 
find the dominant of the year and of the month, he 
says: “ To find the horddhipati, add the signs which have 
risen since the morning to the degree of the horoscope, 
the whole being reckoned in minutes, and divide the 
sum by 900. The quotient you got count off from the 
dominant of the nychthemeron, counting the planetary 
spheres from above to below. The dominant of a day 
you arrive at, is at the same time the dominant of the 
hour.” He ought to have said, “To the quotient you 
oet add one, and count off the sum from the dominant 
of the nychthemeron.’' If he had said, “.Reckon the 
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equatorial degrees which have risen,” &c , the calcula¬ 
tion would have resulted in horas ceguinoctiales. 

The Hindus give certain names to the Korce obligucc, 
which we have united in the following table. We think 
they are taken from the book tirtldhava. 



|tS 

it 

Names of the 
'Horfta in the day. 

Whether 
favourable 
or unlucky. 

Their names in the 
night 

1 v 

Whother 
favourable 
or unlucky. 


X. 

2. 

3* 

4. 

5* 

6. 

7 • 

5. 

9 . 

to. 

11. 

12, 

Raudra. 

Sauiaya. 

Kar&la. 

Sattia. 

Vega. 

YiHla. 

Mfityiis&ra. 

Suliha. 

Tcroda. 

Cand&ia. 

Kjrittiktb 

Ararita. 

Unlucky. 

Lucky. 

Unlucky. 

Lucky. 

Lucky. 

Lucky. 

Unlucky. 

Lucky. 

Lucky. 

Lucky. 

Lucky. 

Lucky. 

K&ldrfttri. 
Kodhtnf. 
Yairahma (?). 
Tr&santya. 
Gtihanfva (?). 

M Ayft. 

Damarlya (?). 
Jtv&haranL . 
Hoshint 
Vjishnl 
Ddharlya (?), 

C&ntima (?). 

Unlucky. 
Lucky. 
Lucky. 
Unlucky. 
Lucky. 
Unlucky. 
Lucky. ‘ 
Unlucky. 
Unlucky; 
Lucky. 
The most 
unlucky 
of all. 
Lucky. 

iYumier the The book Vishnu-Dharma mentions, among the ndgas 
tho'Ser^nt or ser P ents > a serpent called Ndga Kulilca. Certain por- 
Kuiika tions of the hours of the planets stand under its in* 

r»ge 175 . iluence. They are unlucky, and everything which is 


eaten during them hurts and is of no use for anything. 
Sick people who treat themselves with poisonous medi¬ 
cines do not recover, but die and perish. During these 
times no incantation is of any avail against the bite of 
a snake, for the incantation consists in the mention of 
the Garuda, and in those inauspicious times the stork 
himself cannot help in any way, much less the mention 
of his name. 

These times are represented in the following table 


Namea of 
the twenty 
four Uor&s,. 
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•where the planetary hour is reckoned as consisting of 
150 parts. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

ON THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF MONTHS AND YEARS. 

Definition of- The natural month is the period of the moon’s syno- 
umuth. dical revolution. We call it physical because it de¬ 
velops in the same way as all natural phenomena, 
rising out of a certain beginning like non-existence, 
increasing by degrees, and growing, standing still when 
the climax is attained, then descending, waning away 
and decreasing, till at last they return to the non¬ 
existence whence they came. In the same manner the 
light develops on the body of the moon, since she 
appears after the moonless nights as a crescent, then 
as a young moon (after the third night), and as full 
moon, and thereafter returns through the same stages 
to the last night, which is like non-existence, at all 
events with reference to human senses. It is well 
known to everybody why the moon continues for some 
length of time in the moonless nights, but it is not 
equally known, not even to educated people, why she 
continues some time as full moon. They must learn 
how small the body of the moon is in comparison with 
that of the sun, that in consequence the enlightened 
portion by far exceeds the dark one, and that this 
is one of the causes why the moon must necessarily 
appear as full moon for some length of time, 
larecis of That the moon has certain effects on moist substances, 
luounh^ht that they are apparently subject to her influences, that, 
for instance, increase and decrease in ebb and flow 
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develop periodically add parallel with the moods 
phases, all this is well known to the inhabitants of sea¬ 
shores and seafaring people. Likewise physicians are 
well aware that she affects the humores of sick people, 
and that the fever-days revolve parallel with the moon's 
course. Physical scholars know that the life of animals 
and plants depends upon the moon, and experimen¬ 
talists know that she influences marrow and brain, 
eggs and the sediments of wine in casks and jugs, that 
she excites the minds of people who sleep in. full moon¬ 
light, and that she affects (?) linen clothes which are 
exposed to it. Peasants know how the moon acts upon 
fields of cucumbers, melons, cotton, &c., and even make 
the times for the various kinds of sowing, planting, and 
grafting, and for the covering of the cattle depend upon 
the course of the moon. Lastly, astronomers know that p^c ■; 
raeteorologic occurrences depend upon the various phases 
through which the moon passes in her revolutions. 

This is the month, and twelve of them are in techni¬ 
cal language called a lunar year. 

The natural year is the period of a revolution of the sot*^ 
sun in the ecliptic. We call it the natural, because it 
comprehends all the stages in the process of generation 
which revolve through the four seasons of the year. 

In the course of it, the rays of the sun as passing 
through a window-glass and the shadows of the sun¬ 
dials reassunie the same size, position, and direction in 
which, or from which, they commenced. This is the 
year, and is called the solar one, in antithesis to the 
lunar year. As the lunar month is the twelfth part of 
the lunar year, the twelfth part of the solar year is a 
solar month in theory, the calculation being based on 
the mean rotation of the sun. If, however, the calcula¬ 
tion is based on his varying rotation, a solar month is 
the period of his staying in one sign of the zodiac. 

These are the well-known two kinds of months and 
years. ’ 
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The Hindus call the conjunction awdvdsyd, the 
calculation, opposition pdruirnd, and the two quarters ATYH (?). 
Some o£ them use the lunar year with lunar months 
and days, whilst others use the lunar year but solar 
months, beginning with o degree of each zodiacal sign, 
The sun's entering a sign is called sailkrdnPL This 
luiii-solar calculation is, however, only an approxima¬ 
tive one. If they constantly used it, they would soon 
feel induced to adopt the solar year itself and solar 
months, In using this mixed system they had only 
this advantage, that they could dispense with inter¬ 
calation. 

Beginning Those who use lunar months begin the month with 
month, conjunction or new moon, and this method is the canonic 
cal one, whilst the others begin it with the opposition or 
full moon, I have heard people say that Varahamihira 
does the latter, but I have not yet been able to ascer¬ 
tain this from his books. The latter method is for¬ 
bidden. Still it seems as if it were rather old, because 
the Veda says: “ Men say the moon has become com* 
plete, and by her becoming complete also the month 
has become complete. Thus they speak because they 
do not know me nor the interpretation of me, for the 
Creator of the world commenced creating with the white 
half, not with the black half.” But possibly these words 
are only a saying of men (not really a sentence taken 
from the Veda), 

Tito mouth The numeration of the days of the month begins with 
L tZ n hlVl tile new . moon and the first lunar day is called BRBA> 
and again enumeration begins with full moon (Le, they 
count twice fifteen days, beginning with new moon and 
full moon). Each two days which are equidistant from 
new moon or full moon have the same name (or num¬ 
ber). In them, light and darkness on the body of the 
moon are in corresponding phases of increasing and 
waning, and the hours of the rising of the moon in one 
day correspond to the hours of her setting in the other. 
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For the purpose of finding these times they use the 
following calculation:— 

Multiply the elapsed lunar days of the month, if 
they are less than 15, or, in case they are more, the 
difference between them and 15, by the number of the 
ghaiis of the night in question. Add 2 to the product, 
and divide the sum by 15. Then the quotient repre¬ 
sents the number of ghat/is and minor fractions of time 
between the first night, and either the setting of the 
moon in the night in question, one of the nights of the 
white half, or the rising of the moon in the night in 
question, one of the nights of the Mach half 

This calculation is based on the fact that the space 
of time between the first night and the rising or setting 
of the moon in some following night of the same luna¬ 
tion varies by two minutes ( ghati ), and that the nights 
vary, lasting either a little longer or a little shorter 
than thirty minutes. If, therefore, you count thirty 
minutes for each nychthemeron, and you divide the 
product by half the number of the minutes, you get 
two minutes for each nychthemeim As these two 
minutes, however, agree with the difference of the 
nights, they multiplied the number of nychthemera 
by the measure of the night, ie. the number of its 
ghalts (see above, 11. 6, 7), whilst it would have been 
more accurate to multiply by the half of the sum of 
the ghafts of the night in question and of the first night 
of the lunation. It is useless to add the two minutes, 
for they represent the moment when the crescent' of 
the moon first becomes visible, but if tins moment were 
adopted as the beginning of the month, the two minutes 
would bo transferred to the conjunction. 

As months are composed of days, there are as many 
kinds of months as there are kinds of days. Each 
month has thirty days. We shall here use the civil day 
(Sdvana, v, chap, xxxiii.) • as a standard. 

I11 agreement with the Hindu calculation of the re- 
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volutions of sun and moon in a IcaMa, a lunar 'month. 
-- 29'rrrlvf nychthemera. You find this number by 
dividing the sum of the days of the Icalpa by the 
number of its lunar months. The number of the lunar 
mouths of a kalpa represents the difference between the 
revolutions of sun and moon in it, viz. 5 3,433,300,000. 

A month has 30 lunar .days, for this number is 
canonical, as the number of 360 is canonical for the 
number of days of a year. The solar month has 30 
solar days and civil days. 

The month of tho fathers is equal to 30 of our months, 
and has 885civil days. 

The month of the angels is equal to 30 years, and has 
io, 957||4 civil days. 

The month of Brahman is equal to 60 kalpas, and 
lias 94,674 987,000,000 civil days. 

The month of Purusha is equal to 2,160.000 kalpas, 
and has 3,408,299,532,000,000,000 civil days. 

The month of Kha has 

9,467,498,700,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 civil days. 

By multiplying each of these months by twelve, we 
get the number of days of the corresponding year. 

The lunar year has 354/Aar* civil days. 

The solar year has civil days. 

The year of the fathers has 360 lunar months, or 
io,63i T 7|-.xrr civil days. 

The year of the angels has 360 of our years, or 
1 3 lA93-3% civil days. 

The year of Brahman has 720 kalpas, or 
1,136,099,844,000,000 civil days. 

The year of Purusha has 25,920,000 kalpas, or 
40,899,594,384,000,000,000 civil days. 

The year of Kha has 

113,609,984,400,000,c»o,000,000,000,000,000 civil days. 

The latter number is mentioned by the Hindus, 
although it is written in their books that there is no 
combination of numbers beyond the day of Purusha, for 
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it is the first and the last, and is without a'beginning in 
the past and without an end in the future. The other 
kinds of days, of which months and years (those of the 
fathers, the angels, and Brahman) are composed, refer 
to beings who stand under Purusha in the order of 
beings, and whose duration is defined by certain limits 
of time. The day of 'Purusha is simply an abstraction 
of the Hindu mind to denote, that which is above the 
soul (dtman), for they make no distinction between 
purusha and dtman except in the order or sequence in 
which they enumerate them. They speak of Purusha 
in terms resembling those of. the $fifis, viz. the he is not 
the first, and is not something else. It is quite possible rage .78. 
in imagination to extend the idea of duration from the 
existing present moment towards both sides, ie. towards 
the past which no longer exists, and towards the future 
which possibly will exist, and; to measure duration; 
and if some part of it admits of being determined by 
days, imagination also admits reduplications of it in the 
guise of months and years. In all this it is the inten¬ 
tion of the Hindus that we should refer the years 
invented by them to certain periods of life, beginning 
with tire coming into existence, and ending with de¬ 
struction and death. However, God the Creator is 
sublime beyond either, and also the simple substances 
(air, fire, earth, water) do not know coming into exist¬ 
ence nor destruction (in periodical returns). Therefore 
we stop with the day of Purusha, and do not think it 
necessary to use still larger periods of time. 

Things which do not rest on intrinsic necessity offer Atra<uu<m 
a wide field for difference of opinion and arbitrary 
systematising, so as easily to become the source of Boat and 
numerous theories. Some of them may he developed 
according to a certain order and rule, whilst others are 
devoid of such. In the latter class I reckon the follow¬ 
ing theory, but unfortunately I have forgotten from 
what source it has come to me: “ 33,000 human 
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years are one year of the Great Bear; 36,000 human 
years are one year of Brahman, and 99,000 human 
years are one year of the pole." However, as regards 
the year of Brahman, we remember that Vasudeva 
speaks to Arjuna on the battlefield between the two 
ranks: “ The day of Brahman is two lalpas; ” and in 
the Brahmasiddhdnta there is a tradition from Vyasa, the 
son of Parafea, and from the book Smriti, that kalpa 
is a day of Davaka, i.e. Brahman, and also a night of 
his. In consequence the there-mentioned theory is 
evidently wrong (one year of Brahman being infinitely 
longer than 36,000 years). Further, 36,000 years are 
the period of one revolution of the fixed stars in the 
ecliptic, since they pass one degree in 100 years, and 
the Great Bear belongs to them. However, in their 
traditional literature the Hindus separate the Great 
Bear from the fixed stars, and attribute to it a distance 
from the earth which differs from the real distance, 
and therefore they describe it by qualities and con¬ 
ditions which in reality do not belong to it. If the 
author of that theory meant by the year of the Great 
Bear one revolution of it, we do not see why it should 
revolve so much more rapidly than the other fixed 
stars (for, in that case, the diameter of its course would 
be much larger than that of the others), nor why 
it should form an exception to the laws of nature 
(according to which all fixed stars revolve at the same 
distance from the earth and in the same time); and 
the pole has no revolution which might be considered 
as a year of it. From all this I conclude that the 
author of the theory was a man entirely devoid of 
scientific education, and one of the foremost in the 
series of fools who simply invented those years for the 
benefit of people who worship the Great Bear and the 
pole. He had to invent a vast number of years, for 
the more outrageous it was, the more impression it 
would make. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

ON THE FOUR MEASURES OF TIME CALLED MAN A. 

MAna and prmn&na mean measure. The four kinds 
of measures are mentioned by Yakftb Ibn Tarik in his 
book Com/posUio Splmrarwm, but he did not know them 
thoroughly, and, besides, the names are misspelled, if 
this is not the fault of the copyists. 

They are— 

Smtra-mdna, i.e. the solar measure, 

Mvana-mdna, i.e. the measure depending upon the rising (ewit 
measure). 

Candra-mdna, i.e. the lunar measure, 

Nakshatm-m&na y i.e . the lunar-station measure (sidereal mea¬ 
sure). 

There are days of all four kinds of measure, days of an 
individual nature, which, when compared with other 
days, show a certain difference of measure. However, 
the number 360 is common to all of them (360 days of 
each class being a year). The civil days are used as a 
gauge to determine thereby the other days. 

As regards the it is known that the solar Measure- 

year has 365 civil days. Dividing this $iim by $$^ 2 ? 
360, or multiplying it by 10 seconds (= day), you 
get as the measure of the solar day i-s#£{nkoml day. lluya ' 

According to the Vishnu-jDhwrma, this is the time of p ag<3 
the sun's passing his btmkti. 

The civil day, based on the sdiwna-mdm, is here used 
as the unit of a day, for the purpose of measuring 
thereby the other kinds of days, 

VOL. 1. 
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The lunar day, based on th v candrit-mdna f i® called 
tithi. Dividing the lunar year by 360 or the lunar 
month by 30, you get as the measure of the lunar 
day days {wrong: read civil 

day). 

According to the 'Vlshnit-Dharma, this is the time 
during which the moon is visible when she is far dis¬ 
tant from the sun. 

IfaJcshatra-mdna is the period of the moon's passing 
through her twenty-seven stations, viz. 27-J £;•§■§■$• days. 
This number is the quotient which you get by dividing 
the days of a kalpa by the number of the revolutions 
of the moon in a kalpa. Dividing it by 27, you get as 
the time of the moon’s passing one station Drtwf 
days.- Multiplying the same number by 12, as we have 
done with the lunar month, we get 327x1;$$! civil days 
as the time of the moon’s passing twelve times through 
all her stations. Dividing the first number by 30, we get 
as the measure of the sidereal day $*}$;$]*$ civil days. 

According to the Vishnu -Dluirma, the sidereal month 
Las only twenty-seven days, whilst the months of the 
other measures have thirty days ; and if a year is com¬ 
posed of these days, it has 327xf;s$r days (see above). 
Evidently there is a fault in the text of Vislinu-Dharma , 
as the month is reckoned too short. 

The smtm-mdna is used in the computation of the 
years which compose the kalpa and the four yugas in 
the mtnryugas , of the years of the nativities, of the 
equinoxes and solstices, of the sixth parts of the year 
or the seasons, and of the difference between day and 
night in a nychthemeron. All these things are com¬ 
puted in solar years, months, and days. 

The candra-mdna is used in the computation of the 
eleven karana (v, chap, lxxviii.), in the determination 
of the leap month, in the computation of the sum of 
days of the 'dnardtm (v„ chap, li.), and of new moon and 
full moon for lunar and solar eclipses (v. chap, lix.) 
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In all these things the Hindus use lunar years, months, 
and days, which are called tithi. 

The sdvana-mdna is used in the calculation of the 
vdra, i.e. the days of the week, of the almrgana, i.e. the 
sum of the days of an era (v. chap. 11); in determining 
the days of marriage and fasting (v. chap. Ixxv.); the 
s&taJca, i.e. the days of childbed (v. chap, lxix.); the 
days of the uncleanness of the houses and the vessels 
of the dead (v. chap. Ixxii.); the cikifsd, i.e. certain 
months and years in which Hindu medical science pre¬ 
scribes the taking certain medicines; f urther in deter¬ 
mining the pr&yakitta, i.e. the days of the expiations 
which fhe Brahmans make obligatory for those who 
have committed some, sin, times during which they are 
obliged to fast and to besmear themselves with butter 
and dung (v. chap. Ixxi.) All these things are deter¬ 
mined according to sdvana-mdna. 

On the contrary, they do not determine anything 
by the nakshaim-mdna, since it is comprehended in the 
candra-mdna. 

Every measure of time which any class of people 
may choose by general consent tp call a day, may he 
considered as a'md'na. Some such days have already 
been mentioned in a preceding chapter (v. chap, xxxiii.) 
However, the four mdnas par excellence are those to 
the explanation of which we have limited the present 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

ON THE PARTS OF THE MONTH AND THE YEAR. 

As the year is one revolution of the sun in the ecliptic, 
it is divided in the same way as the ecliptic. The latter 
is divided into two halves, depending upon the two 
solstitial points. Correspondingly the year is divided 
into two halves, each of which is called ayma. 

When the sun leaves the point of the winter solstice,he 
begins to move towards the north pole. Therefore this 
part of the year, which is nearly one half, is referred to 
the north and called vMardyana, i.e. the period of the 
sun’s marching through six zodiacal signs beginning 
with Caper, In consequence, this half of the ecliptic 
is called niakardrft, i.e. having Ctzper as beginning. 

When the sun leaves the point of the summer solstice 
he begins to move towards the south pole; therefore 
this second half is referred to the south and called 
dahshindyana, i.e. the period of the sun’s marching 
through six. zodiacal signs beginning with Cancer. In 
consequence, this half of the ecliptic is called Jcarkddi, 
i.e. having Cancer as beginning. 

1 neducated people use only these two divisions or 
year-halves, because the matter of the two solstices is 
clear to them from the observation of their senses. 

Further, the ecliptic is divided into two halves, ac¬ 
cording to its declination from the equator, and this 
division is a more scientific one, less known to the 
people at large than the former, because it rests on 
calculation and speculation. Each half is called JcAla, 



That which has northern declination is called icttamMla * 
or rneshddd, i.e. having Arie$ as beginning; that which 
has southern declination is called dakshahUa or tulddi, 
i.e, having libra as beginning . 

Farther, the ecliptic is by both these divisions divided Tho seasons, 
into four parts, and the periods during which the sun 
traverses them axe called the seasons of the year —spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter. .Accordingly, the zodiacal 
signs are distributed over the seasons. However, the 
Hindus do not divide the year into four, but into six 
parts, and call these six parts ritu. Each riiu com¬ 
prehends two solar months, ml the period of the sun’s 
marching through two consecutive zodiacal signs. Their 
names and dominants are represented, according to the 
most widespread theory, in the following diagram. 

I have been told that in the region of Somanath people 
divide the year into three parts, each consisting of four 
months, the first being mrshakdia, beginning with the 
month Ashadha; the second, frUakala, i.e . the winter ; 
and the third, ushnakdla, ix, the summer. 
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p»g€t8i, I am inclined to think that the Hindus divide the 
ecliptic by such an opening of the circle which divides 
the circumference of a circle into six parts, a measure 
which is equal to the radius, beginning with the two 
solstitial points, and that therefore they use sixth parts 
of the ecliptic. If this is really the case, we must not 
forget that we, too, sometimes divide the ecliptic, be¬ 
ginning with the two solstitial points, at other times 
beginning with the equinoctial points, and that we use 
the division of the ecliptic in twelfth parts side by 
side with that in fourth parts, 

ifiT/ofme - Tiie monfchs are divided into halves from new moon 

singlehaives to full moon, and from full moon to new moon. The 

or months,. *T7* * ? * 

r uhnn-I/harMa mentions the dominants of the halves 
of the months, as we give them in the following table :— 


The Names of the 
month 3. 

The domiimnta of the 
Bright half of each 
month. 

The dominnnta of the 
J&taek half of each 
month. 

Caii/rfi, 

Twashiri, . 

Y&mya. 

VaH&ldia, . 

Indr&giii, 

Agneya 

Jyaishtha, . 

Sukra, 

Kauara* 

AahUdlia, 

VigyecLev&h, 

1 Bftrpa, 

&rftvana, 

Visimu, 

Pitrya. 

BMdrapada, 

Aia, V , 

$&nta. 

Aivayuja, . 

Asaua {?), . 

Malta. 

KArttika, . 

Agui, . 

Bakrn. 

M&rgadirslm, 

Saumya, 

Nirpiti. 

PauUia, 

tJtva, . 

Vishnu. 

MiXgha, 

Pi try a, 

Vanina. 

PMlgima, . 


Pihduin, 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


ON THE VARIOUS MEASURES 01? TIME COMPOSED OF v, '¥ lS ' 2 - 
DAYS, THE LIFE OF BRAHMAN INCLUDED. 

The day is called dimas (dimarn), in classical language 
divasa, the night rdtH, and the nychthemerori ahordtra. %*££**- 
The month is called mdsa and its half paksha. The first timo - 
or white half is called Suklapaksha, because the first 
parts of its nights have moonlight at times when people 
do not yet sleep, when the light on the moon’s body 
increases and the dark portion decreases. The other or 
Hack half is called knsimapaksha, because the first 
parts of its nights are moonless, whilst other parts have 
moonlight, but only then when people sleep. They are 
the nights when the light on the body of the moon 
wanes, whilst the dark part increases. 

The sum of two months is a ritu, hut this is only an 
approximative definition, for the month which has two 
palcsha is a lunar month, whilst that one the double 
cf which is a ritu is a solar month. 

Six ritu are a year of mankind, a solar year, which 
is called bark or barkh or hank, the three sounds A., 
tch, and sh being much confounded in the mouth of the 
Hindus (Skr. mrsha). 

Three hundred and sixty years of mankind are one 
year of the angels, called dibla-barh (divya-varsha), and 
12,000 years of the angels are unanimously reckoned as 
one caturyuga. There is a difference of opinion only 
regarding the four parts of the caturyuga and regarding 
the multiplications of it which form a manvantara and 
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a kalpa. This subject will be fully explained in the 
proper place (v. chaps, xli and xliv.) 

Two kalpas are a day of Brahman. It is the same 
if we say two kalpas or 28 m'emmntaras, for 360 days 
of Brahman are a year of Brahman, iA 7 20 kalpas or 
x 0,080 manvantaras. 

Further, they say that the life of Brahman is 100 of 
his years, i.e. 72,000 kalpas or 1,008,000 mwmmtams. 

In the present book we do not go beyond this limit. 
The book has a. tradition from Mir-' 

kandeya, who answers a question of Vajra in these 
words: “Kalpa is the day of Brahman, and the same 
is a night of his. Therefore 720 kalpas are a year of 
his, and his life has 10o such years. These 100 years 
are one day of Purusha, and the same is a night of bis* 
How many Brahmans, however, have already preceded 
Pnrasha, none knows but he who can count the sand 
of the Ganges or the drops of the rain.” 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

ON MEASURES O? TIME WHICH ARE LARGER THAN 
THE LIRE OF BRAHMAN. 

All that is devoid of order or contradicts the rules laid want of »y»- 
down in the preceding parts of this book is repulsive ln“thT" '’ 
to our nature and disagreeable to our ear. But the m'Smms of 
Hindus are people who mention a number of names, tiro< 
all—as they maintain—referring to the One, the First, 
or to some one behind him who is only hinted at. 

When they come to a chapter like this, they repeat the 
same names as denoting a multitude of beings, measur¬ 
ing out lives for them and inventing huge numbers. 

The latter is all they want; they indulge in it most 
freely, and numbers are patient, standing as you place 
them. Besides, there is not a single subject on which 
the Hindus themselves agree among each other, and 
this prevents us on our part adopting the use of it. On 
the contrary, they disagree on these imaginary measures 
of time to the same extent as on the divisions of the 
day which are less than a prdna (v. chap, xxxiv.) 

The book Smldhava by Utpala says that “a man- raKoi8 3 . 
■mntara is the life of Indra the. ruler, and 28 munvan - 
tar as are one day of Pitamaha, ie. Brahman. His life mined by r ' 
is 100 years, or one day of Kefiava. The life of the kalpm ' 
latter is 100 years, or one day of Mah&deva. Tire life 
of the latter is 100 years, or one day of Isvara, who is 
near to the Supreme Being. His life is 100 years, or 
one day of SadSiiva, The life of the latter is 100 
years, or one day of Viraficana, the Eternal, who will 
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The same 
determined 
by trufiS. 


last for ever, even when the preceding fire beings 
perish*” 

We have already mentioned that the life of Brahman, 
is as long as 72,000 fcalpm All numbers which we 
shall here mention are half as. 

If the life of Brahman is a day of Kviava, his year, 
consisting of three hundred and. suty days, has 
25,930,000 kaljm, and his life, 2,592,000,000 failpas. 
The latter is 1 day of Mahddeva; his life, therefore, 
93,312,000,000,000 kalpas. The latter is 1 day of tSvara; 
therefore his life 3,359,232,000,000,000,000 Jcalpas. 
The latter is 1 day of SadMva; therefore his life 
1.20,932,352,000,000,000,000,000 kedpm The latter is 
one day of V’irafieana, of which the j mrdrdhahalpa is 
only relatively a very small part (v. p, 175). 

Whatever may be the nature of these calculations, 
apparently the day and the eenimnmrfi& re the elements 
out of which the whole from beginning to end has 
been constructed. Others, however, build their system 
on the small particles of the day which we have pre¬ 
viously mentioned (in chap* xxxiv.) In Consequence, 
these people differ among themselves regarding that 
which they compose, as they differ regarding the par¬ 
ticles out of which they compose* We shall here give 
one system of this kind as invented by those who use 
the following metrologic system:— 

i ghati ~ 16 haU\. 
i Md s=s 30 kds/ithd, 

1 JcdshfhA *2 30 nmiesha. 

1 mmesha 4 1 lava. 

1 lava ~ 2 trutf. 

The reason of this division is, as they maintain, the 
fact that the day of Siva is composed out of similar 
particles; for the life of Brahman is one ghafi of Hari, 
it Vdsudeva. The life of the latter fe 100 years, or 
one hold of Rudra, it Mah&deva; the life of the latter 
is loo years, or one kdshthd of tfivara; the life of the 
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latter is roo years, or one nimeska of Sadiisiva; the 
life of the latter is ioo years, or one lam of Sakti; the 
life of the latter is ioo years, or one tmti oi &iva. 

If, now, the life of Brahman is 
72,000 kalpas, 
the life of Hftr&yana is 
.155,520,000,000 kalpm ; 

tke life of Rudra, 

5,374,771,200,poo,ooojooo ; 

the life of favara, 

5,572,562,780,160,000, 000, OOO,000,000 ; 
the life of SadAriva, 

173,328,992,714,096,640,000, ooo, 000,000,000,000,000; 
the life of Sakti, 

TO, 782,449,978,7 58,523,78 X, 120,000,000*000,000,000,000,000,000,000. 

The latter num ber represents one tru\i. 

If you compose a day out of it according to the above- 
mentioned system, it has 37,264,147,126,589,458,187, 

5 50,720,OOO,G(X);0()0 ) 000,000,000,000,000,000,ooo lad - 

pas. The latter number is one day of Siva, whom they 
describe as the eternal one, who is exempt from being pro¬ 
created and from procreating, free from all qualities and 
attributes which may be applied to created things. The 
last-mentioned number represents fifty-six orders of 
number (i.c. unite, tens, hundreds, thousands, &c., &c.); 
but if those dreamers had more assiduously studied arith¬ 
metic, they would not have invented such outrageous 
numbers. God takes care that their trees do not grow 
into heaven. 


CHAPTER XL 

ON THE SAMDHI, THE INTERVAL BETWEEN TWO PERIODS 
OF TIME, FORMING THE CONNECTING JUNK BETWEEN 
THEM. 

Pftgoi 84 . The original scvmdhi is the interval between day and 
t'ftvietwo nightie, inorning-dawn, called swihdhi ml ay a, is the 
sariidhi of the rising, and evening dawn, called sum- 
dhi astamana , is* the smiulhi of the setting. The 
Hindus require them for a religious reason, for the 
Brahmans wash themselves during them, and also at 
noon in the midst between them for dinner, whence an 
uninitiated person might infer that there is still a third 
smiidhi . However, none who knows the subject pro¬ 
perly will count more than two sarhdhisi 
The Puranas relate the following story of King Hiran* 
yakaSipu, of the class of the Daifcya:— 
story of By practising devotion for a long period, he had 
ya&ipu* 011 '' earned the claim that any prayer of his should be 
granted. He asked for eternal life, but only long life 
was granted to him, for eternity is a quality of the 
Creator alone. Not having obtained the realisation 
of this wish, he desired that his death should not be 
effected by the hand of a human being, angel, or demon, 
and that it should not take place on earth nor in heaven, 
neither in the night nor in the day. By such clauses 
he meant to avoid death, which is unavoidable by man. 
His wish was granted to him. 

This wish reminds one of the wish of the devil that 
he should he allowed to live till the day of resurrection, 
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because on that day all beings would rise from death. 
However, he did not attain his object, as it was only 
conceded to him to live till the day of the well-known 
time, of which it has been said that it is the last of the 
days of trouble. 

The king had a son called Prahl&da, whom he In¬ 
trusted to a teacher when he grew up. One day the 
king ordered him into his presence to learn what he 
was studying. Now the boy recited to him a poem, 
the meaning of which was that only Vishnu exists, 
whilst everything else is illusion. This went much 
against the opinions of his father, who hated Vishnu, 
and therefore he ordered the boy to be intrusted to 
another master, and that he should learn to distin¬ 
guish a friend from an enemy. Thereupon ho waited 
a certain time, and then examined him again, when the 
boy answered, “ I have learned what you have ordered, 
but I do not want it, for I am in friendship alike with 
everything, not in enmity with anything.” Now his 
father became angry and ordered him to be poisoned. 
The boy took the poison in the name of God and thought 
of Vishnu, and lo! it did not hurt him. His father 
Said, "Do you know witchcraft and incantations ? ” The 
boy answered, “No, but the God who has created me 
and given me to thee watches over me.” Now the 
wrath of the king increased, and he gave orders to 
throw him into the deep sea. But the sea threw him 
out again, and he returned to his place. Then he was 
thrown before the king into a huge blazing fire, but it 
did not hurt him. Standing in the flame, he began to 
converse with his father on God and his power. When 
the boy by ebance said that Vishnu is in every place, 
his father said, Is he also in this column of the por¬ 
tico ? ” The boy -aid, “ Yes.” Then his father jumped 
against the column and beat it, whereupon Narasiinha 
came forth from it, a human figure with a lion’s head, 
therefore neither a human being, nor an angel, nor a 
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Now the king and his people began to fight 
with Narasimha, who let them do so, for it was day¬ 
time. But when it was towards evening and they were 
in the samdhi or twilight, therefore neither in the day 
nor in the night,, then Narasiniha caught the king, 
raised him into the air, and killed him there; therefore 
not on earth nor in heaven. The prince was taken out 
of the fire and ruled in his place. 

Hindu astrologers require the two samdhi because 
tlriY^nl ^ Qen sorne the zodiacal signs exercise the most power- 
iuri quoted, ful influence, as we shall explain hereafter in the proper 
place. They make use of them in a rather superficial 
way, simply reckoning the time of each, samdhi as one 
mihlrta = two cjkati ~ 48 minutes. However, Var&ha- 
mihira, excellent astronomer as he is, always only used 
day and night, and did not allow himself to follow the 
opinion of the crowd regarding the samdhi He ex¬ 
plained the samdhi as that which it really is, viz. as 
the moment when the centre of the body of the sun 
stands exactly over the horizontal circle, and this 
moment he establishes to be the time of the greatest 
power of certain zodiacal signs. 

Besides the two samdhi of the natural day, astro no- 
HiKUts^onl^ mers aric ^ other people assume still other samdhis , 
^mithopre- < 1° not rest on a law of nature nor on observa- 
th*e fat* tioa > hut on 301110 hypothesis. So they attribute 

'other kinda a sa ™dhi to each ayana, i.e. to each of the year-halves 
of .mdhL In which the sun ascends and descends (v„ chap, xxxvii), 
a samdhi of seven days before its real beginning. On 
this subject I have an idea which is certainly possible, 
and even rather likely, viz. that this theory is of 
recent origin, not of ancient date, and that it has been 
brought forward about 1300 of Alexander (^ a.d. 989), 
when the Hindus found out that the real solstice 
precedes the solstice of their calculation For Pun- 
jala, the author of the Small Mdnasa, says that in the 
year 854 of the SakaldUa the real solstice preceded his 
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calculation by 6° So'; and that this difference will in¬ 
crease in future by one minute every year. 


These are the words of a man who either was him¬ 
self a most careful practical observer, or who examined 
the observations of former astronomers which he had 
at his disposal, and thereby found out the amount of 
the annual difference. No doubt, also, other people 
have perceived the same or a similar difference by 
means of the calculation of the noon -shadows. There¬ 
fore (as this observation was already much known) 
TJtpala of Kashmir has taken this theory from Pufijala. 

This conjecture of mine is confirmed by the fact that 
the Hindus prefix the samdhis of the solstices to each 
of the six seasons of the year, in consequence of which 
they begin already with the twenty-third degrees of the 
next preceding signs. 

The Hindus assume a samdhi, too, between the dif¬ 
ferent yvyas and between the manvmtara but as the 
bases of this theory are hypothetical, so everything else 
derived from them is hypothetical. We shall give a 
sufficient explanation of these things in the proper 
place. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

DEFINITION OF THE TERMS “ KAIPA ” AND “ CATURYUGA,” 
AND AN EXPLICATION OF THE ONE BY THE OTHER. 

Twelve thousand .Divya-years, the length of which has 
«. alread y beeu explained (v. chap, xxxv.), are one eatm- 
yuffa, and 1000 eatwngugm are one kaipa, a period at 
the beginning and end of which there is a conjunction 
of the seven planets and their apsides and nodes in o’ 
of Aries. The days of the kaipa are called the kalpa- 
t'hargana, for Ah means day, and argana means the sum. 
Since they are civil days derived from the rising of the 
sun, they are also called days of the earth, for rising 
presupposes an. horizon, and an horizon is one of the 
necessary attributes of the earth. 

Ly the same name, kalpa-ahargana, people also call 
the sum of days of any era up to a certain date. 

Our Muslim authors call the days of the kaipa the 
days of the Sind-Mnd or the days of thc ioorid , counting 
them as 1,577,916,450,000 days (sdvam or civil days), 
or ,,320000,000 solar years, or 4,452,775,000 lunar 
years. The same sum of days converted into years of 
3C0 civil days is equal to 4,383,101,250 of them, and to 
12,000,000 divya-years , 

The . iditya-Puruna says, u Kalpano. is composed of 
kal, which means the existence of the species in the 
world, and pma, which means their destruction and 
disappears, ice. The sum of this 'existing and perish- 
.ing is a kaipa ” 

Brahmagupta says, ** Since the planets and mankind 
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in the world came into existence at the beginning of 
the day of Brahman, and, since they both perish at 
the end of it, we must adopt this day of their existence 
as a kalpa, not another period.” 

In another place he says: “A thousand caiuryuga are m. 
one day of JJemka, i.e. Brahman, and a night of his is 
of the same length. Therefore his day is equal to 2000 
caturyugask' 

In the same way Vyfisa the son of Par&ara says: “ He 
who believes that 1000 mturyngas are a day and 1000 
eaturyugas a night, knows Brahman” 

Within the space of a kalpa 71 catv/nnigas are equal ndaiion bo- 
to 1 mam, i.& mcmvantam, or M:aixu« period, and 14 vmtara md 
manm are equal to 1 kalpa. Multiplying 71 by 14/ 
you get 994 catnryugas as the period of 14 manvan- 
tarm, and a remainder of 6 catmyugas till the end of 
the kalpa . 

If we, however, divide these 6 caiuryugas by 15, in 
order to find the, samdhi both at the beginning and end 
of each of the 14 mmi/vmdarm, the number of the 
samdhis being by 1 larger than that of the mammitaras 3 
the quotient is £ ths. If we now insert $ mturyuga 
between each two consecutive mammitaras, and add the 
same amount both at, the beginning of the first and the 
end of the last manvantaras, the fraction of f disap¬ 
pears at the end of 1 $ manvantaras ( J X 15 ~~ 6). The 
fpiOfcions at the beginning and end of the kalpa repre¬ 
sent the samclhi , i.e, a common link. A $$lpa 7 includ¬ 
ing its samdhi, has 1000 caturyicgas, as we have said in 
the first part of this chapter. 

The single parts of a kalpa stand in a constant rela- conditions 
tion to each other, one bearing witness regarding the Kinnin/of 
other. For it commences with the vernal equinox, a 1 Ulm ' 
Sunday, the conjunction of the planets, their apsides 
and nodes, which takes place there where there is neither 
Kevati nor Asvirn, i.e, between them, at the beginning 
of the month Caitra, and in the moment of the sun’s 
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rising aver LaiddL When there occurs an irregularity 
wi throne of these conditions, all the others become con¬ 
fused and are. no longer valid. 

We have already mentioned the number of the days 
and the years of a Icalpa, Accordingly a cuMrynga, as 
Wroth of a kalpa, has 1,57^916,450 days and 4,320,000 
years. The numbers show the relation between a kalpa 
and a caturyuga, and show further how to determine 
the one by the other. 

All we have said in this chapter rests on the theory 
of Brahmagupta and on the arguments..by which he 
supports it. 

•racmios-rf Aryabhata the elder and Pulisa compose the manmn- 
tara from 72 caturyugas, and th e kalpa from 1 4 mm- 
\' V Sia& ' va - niams ’ without inserting anywhere &scahdhi. Therc- 
tuoAoungcr. f ore , according to them, a kalpa has 100S caturyugas; 
further, 12,096,000 divya years, or 4,354,560,000 human 
years. 

According to Pulisa, a caturyuga has 1,577,917,800 
civil days. According to him, therefore, the sum of the 
days of a kalpa would he 1,590,541,142,400. These are 
the numbers which he uses in .his book. 

I have not been able to fmd anything of the books 
of Aryabhata. All I know of him I know through 
the quotations from him given by Brahmagupta. The 
latter says in a treatise called Critical Research on the, 
Basis of the Canons, that according to Aryabhata the 
sum of the days of a caturyuga is i, 577 > 9 I 7 'S 0( ?> ^ 
300 days less than according to Pulisa. Therefore Arya¬ 
bhata would give to a kalpa 1,590,540^840,000 days. 

According to Aryabhata and Pulisa, the kalpa and 
caturyuga begin with midnight which follows after the 
day the beginning of which is the beginning of the 
kalpa, according to Brahmagupta. 

Aryabhata of .Kusnmapura, who belongs to the school 
of the elder Aryabhata, says in a small book of his on 
m»> is?. Al-ntf (?), that “ 1008 caturyugas are one day of Brail- 
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man. The first half of 504 catttryugas is called utsar- 
pint, during which the sun is ascending, and the second 
haif|| called amsarpini, during which the sun is de¬ 
scending. The midst of this period is called scma, i.e. 
equality, for it is the midst of the day, and the two 
ends are called durtama (?).” 

This is so far correct, as the comparison betweu day 
and kalpa goes, but the remark about the sun’s ascend¬ 
ing and descending is not correct. If he meant the 
sun who makes mt day, it was his duty to explain of 
what kind that ascending and descending of the sun is; 
but if he meant a sun who specially belongs to the day 
of Brahman, it was his duty to show or to describe him 
to ns. I almost think that the author meant by these 
two expressions the progressive, increasing develop¬ 
ment of things during the first half of this period, and 
the retrograde, decreasing development in the second 
half. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

ON THE DIVISION OF THE OATTJRYUGA INTO TOGAS, AND 
THE DIFFERENT OPINIONS REGARDING THE LATTER. 

ihcsingle The author of the Vishnu-Dharma says : "Twelve Iran- 

ftreordin*' i o dred ^ are one yuga, called Ustya. The double 

vi>hm',- h ' of it ia a dvdpara, the triple a i 'retd, the quadruple a 


Brahma* Hl hrita, and all four yugas together are one caturyuga, i.e. 
(,-nj.u. t jj e f 01ir yugqs or sums. 

"Seventy-one cataryugas are oue manvantara, and 
14 manvantaras, together with a sariidhi of the duration 
of one Jcritayuga between each two of them, are one 
kalpa. Two kalpas are a nychthemeron of Brahman, 
and his life is a hundred years, or one day of Puruslia, 
the first man, of whom neither beginning nor end is 
known." 

This is what Yaruna, the lord of the water, communi¬ 
cated to Rama, the son of Da.iaratha, in primeval times, 
since he knew these , things thoroughly. The same 
information has also been given by Bh&rgava. ie. 
Markandeya, who had such a perfect knowledge of time 
that lie easily mastered every number. Ho is to the 
Hindus like the angel of death, who kills them with 
liis seat, being ag>rati-dhrishya (iiresistible). 

Brahmagupta says : “ The book Smriti mentions that 
4000 di.VQ.ha, years are one kritayuga, but together with 
a samdhi of 400 years and a samdhy&mta, of 400 years, 
a lejitm/uga has 4800 devalca years. 

“ Three thousand years are one tretdyuga, but together 
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with a sctmclhi and. a scimdliydrhm, each of 300 years, a 
tremyiuja has 3600 years. 

u Two thousand years are a dvdpara, but together 
with a scvmdhi and a scmuiMjd/nikt> x each of 200 years, 
a dvdpma has 2400 years. 

•‘A thousand years are one kali, but together with a 
mmdhi and a samdhydm&a, each of 100 years, a lali- 
yuga has 1200 years.” 

This is what Brahmagupta quotes from the book 
/Smrtti. 

“ Divya years are changed into human years by being Duration or 
■ .multiplied by 360. Accordingly the four yagas h^vef|i!: igl ° 
the following sums of human years . 


A kritaynga lias 1,440,000 years. 


besides 

144,000 „ 

sciibdhi, 

and 

144,000 „ 

saind/iydriisa. 


Sum total 

1,728,000 years=one kritayuga . 


A tretdyuga lias 
Asides 
and 

1,080,000 years, 

108,000 ,, sarhdhi,, 

x 08,000 ,, miiiclfaymfita. 

Pago x88„ 

Sum total 

1,296,000 years-one tretdyuga ,. 


A dvdpara lias 
besides 
and 

' 720,000 years, 

72,000 ,, swihdki, 

72,000 „ mihdky&rfdsa, 


Sum total. 

864,000 years=one dvdpara. 


A kali has 
besides 
anti 

360,000 years, 

3 6,000 ,, satiidhhf 

36,000 j, sariidfiydihza. 


Sum total 

432,000 years ss one hattmiga. 



<e The sum of the hvitct and tvetd is 3,024,000 years, 
and the sum of the Jcrilct, trctd> and dvdpara is 
3,888,000 years.” 

Further, Brahmagupta says that “Aryabhata con- Ary^bafe 
siders the four yugas as the four equal parts of a catur- 
yngct. Thus he differs from the doctrine of the book 
h nriti, just mentioned, and he who differs from us is an 
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opponent.” On the other hand, Brahmagupta praises 
Paulisa for what he does, since he does not differ from 
the booh Smriti; for he subtracts 1200 from the 
4800 years of the kritayvga, and diminishes the re¬ 
mainder still more and more, so as to get yugas which 
correspond with, those of the Smriti, but yugas without 
samdhi and mmrfhydriisa. As regards the Greeks, we 
may notice that they have nothing like the tradition 
of the Smyiti, for they do not measure time by yugas, 
manwntaras, or Icalpas. 

So far the quotation from Brahmagupta. 

As is well known, there is no difference of opinion 
on the sum of the years of a complete cahiryuga. There¬ 
fore, according to Aryabhata* the Icaliyuga has 3000 divya 
years or 1,080,000 human years. Each two yugas has 
6000 divya years or 2,160,000 human years. Each 
three yugas has 9000 divya years or 3,240,000 human 
years. 

There is a tradition that Paulisa in his Siddhdnta 
specifies -various new rules for the computation of these 
numbers, some of which may he accepted, whilst others 
are to he rejected. So in the rule for the computation 
of the yugas he puts 48 as the basis and subtracts one- 
fourth of it, so as to get 36. Then he again subtracts 
12, for this number is his basis of subtraction, so as to 
get 24, and subtracting the same number a third time, 
he gets 12. These 12 he multiplies by too, and the 
product represents the number of divya years of the 
yugas. 

If he had made the number 60 the basis, for most 
things may be determined by it, and had made one-fifth 
of it the. basis of subtraction, or if he had subtracted 
from 60 consecutive fractions of the remaining number, 
first 1 ~ 12, from the remainder = 12, from the re¬ 
mainder !• = 12, and from the remainder | = 12, he 
would have obtained the same result which he has found 
by lvis method (60 -f - 48) ~ i = 36, - s m 2 4> - i = 1 2)- 
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It is possible that Paulisa simply mentions this method 
as one among others, and that it is not that one in par¬ 
ticular w)j ioh he h imself adopted, A translation of his 
whole work into .Arabic has not hitherto yet been tinder- 
taken, because in his mathematical, problems there is 
an evident religious and theological tendency, 

Pulisa deviates from the rule which he himself gives 
when he wants to compute how many of our years have 
elapsed of the life of Brahman, before the present kalpa. 
Tip to the time of his writing, eight years five months 
and. four days of a new kalpa had elapsed. He counts 
6068 Imljm. As, according to Mm., a Mlpa has 1008 
eakirgugh^ he multiplies this number by 1008 and gets 
6,1 x 6,544 catwryngas. These he changes into y tig as by 
multiplying - them by 4, and he gets 24,466,176 yugiis . 
As a yuga 9 according to liim, has 1/080,000 years, he 
multiplies the number of yugas by 1/080,000, and gets 
as the product .26,423.470,080,000, i,e. the numher of 
years which have elapsed of the life of Brahman before 
the present Icalpa. 

Perhaps it will seem strange to the followers of 
Brahmagupta that he (Pulisa) has not changed the 
caturyugas into exact yugas, but simply changed them 
into fourth parts (by dividing them by 4), and mul¬ 
tiplied these fourth parts by the number of years of a 
single fourth part. 

lS r ow, we do not ask him what is the use of repre¬ 
senting the caturyugas as fourth parts, inasmuch as 
they have no fraction which, in this manner, must be 
reduced to wholes. The multiplication of the whole 
caturyugas by the years 6$ one complete caturyuga, i.e, 
4,320,000, would have been sufficiently lengthy. ¥e, 
however, say that he would be correct in doing so if he 
had not been influenced by the wish of bringing the 
elapsed years of the present katya into relation with the 
last-mentioned number, and multiplied the complete 
elapsed mmvantaras by 72 in . agreement with his 
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theory; further,if he had not multiplied the product 
by the years of a cwluryuga, which gives the product of 
j ,866,240,000 years, and, moreover, bad not multiplied 
the number of the complete eaturyugas which have 
elapsed of the current makvantdm by the years of a 
single caturyuga, which gives the product of 110,640,000 
years. Of the current eaiuryuga there have elapsed 
three yugas, i.e. according to him, 3,240,000 years. The 
latter number represents .three-fourths of the years of a, 
enturyuga. He uses the same number when computing 
the week-day of a date by means of the number of the 
days of the here-mentioned number of years. If he 
believed in the above-mentioned rule, he would use it 
where it is required, and he would reckon the three 
yugo.fi as nine-tenths of a eaturyuga. 

Now, it is evident that that which Brahmagupta re¬ 
lates on his authority, and with which he himself agrees, 
is entirely unfounded; but he is blind to this from sheer 
hatred of Aryabhata, whom he abuses excessively. And 
in this respect Aryabhata and Pulisa are the same to 
him. I take for witness the passage of Brahmagupta 
where he says that Aryabhata has subtracted something 
from the cycles of the.Caput Draeonis and of the apsis 
of the moon, and thereby rendered confused the com¬ 
putation of the eclipse. He is rude enough to compare 
Aryabhata to a worm which, eating the wood, by chance 
describes certain characters in it, without understanding 
them and without intending to draw them. “ He, how¬ 
ever, who knows these things thoroughly stands oppo¬ 
site to Aryabhata, Srishena, and Vishnucandra like the 
lion against gazelles. They are not capable of letting 
him see their faces.” In such offensive terms he attacks 
Aryabhata and maltreats him. 

We have already mentioned (v. chap, xli.) how many 
civil days (sdvana) a eaiuryuga has according to tbp 
three scholars. Pulisa gives it 1350 days more than 
Brahmagupta, but the number of years of a eaturyuga 
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is the same according to both. Therefore, evidently 
Fulisa gives the solar year more days than Brahma¬ 
gupta. To judge from the report of Brahmagupta, 
Aryabhata gives a (aturyuga. 300 days less than Fulisa, 
and 1050 more than Brahmagupta. Accordingly, Arya¬ 
bhata must reckon the solar year longer than Brahma¬ 
gupta and shorter than Fulisa, 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

A DESCRIPTION OP THE FOUR YUGAS, AND OF ALE THAT 
IS EXPECTED TO TAKE PLACE AT THE END OF THE 
FOURTH YUGA. 

The ancient Greeks held regarding the earth various 
opinions, of' which we shall relate one for the sake of 
an example. 

The disasters which from time to time befal the earth, 
both from above pud from below, differ in quality and 
quantity. Frequently it has experienced one so in¬ 
commensurable in quality or in quantity, or in both 
together, that there was uo remedy against it, and that 
no flight or caution was of any avail. The catastrophe 
comes on like a deluge or an earthquake, bringing 
destruction either by the breaking in of the surface, 
or by drowning with water which breaks forth, or by 
burning with hot stones and ashes that are thrown 
out, by thunderstorms, by landslips, and typhoons; fur¬ 
ther, by contagious and other diseases, by pestilence, 
and id ore of the like, Thereby a large region is stripped 
of its inhabitants; but when after a while, after the 
disaster and its consequences have passed away, the 
country begins to recover and to show new signs of life, 
then different people flock there together like wild 
animals, who formerly were dwelling in hiding-holes 
and on the tops of the mountains. They become 
civilised by assisting each other against common foes, 
wild beasts or men, and furthering each other in the 
hope for a life in safety and joy. Thus they increase 
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fo great numbers; but• then -ambition, circling round 
them with the wings of wrath and envy, begins to dis¬ 
turb the serene bliss of their life. 

Sometimes a nation of such a kind derives its pedi¬ 
gree from a person who first settled in the place or 
distinguished himself by something or other, so that he 
alone continues to live in the recollection of the suc¬ 
ceeding generations, whilst all others beside him are 
forgotten. Plato mentions in the Book of Laws Zeus, ie, 

Jupiter, as the forefather of tht Greeks, and to Zeus is Pedigree of 
traced back the pedigree of Hippocrates, which is men- 
ti<medi in the last chapters added at the end of the book. 

We must, however, observe that the pedigree contains 
on ly very few generations, not more than fourteen. It is 
the followingHippokraies—Gnosid.ikos —Nebros — 
Sostratos — Theodoros — Kleomyttades — Kris amis — 
Dardanas—Sostratos—CO—Hippolochos—Po~ 
daleirios —-Machaon—Asclepios—Apollo—Zeus~-~K.ro- 
nos, i.e. Saturn. 

The Hindus have similar traditions regarding the Hindu 
Oaturyuga, for according to them, at the beginning of Voiding 
it, ie. afcjhe beginning of Kritayuga, there was happiness ages or 
and safety, fertility and abundance, health and forced?^* 
ample knowledge and a great number of Brahmans, 

The good is complete in this age, like four-fourths of a 
whole, and life lasted 4000 years alike for all beings 
during this whole space of time. 

Thereupon things began to decrease and to be mixed 
with opposite elements to such a degree, that at the 
beginning of Tretayuga the good was thrice as much as 
the invading bad, and that bliss was three-quarters of 
the whole. There were a greater number of Kshai¬ 
rly as than of Brahmans, and life had the same length 
as in' the preceding age. So it is represented by the . 

Vishnu ’ .Dharma ? whilst analogy requires that it should 
be shorter by the same amount than bliss is smaller, it. 
by one-fourth. In this age, when offering to the fire, 






they begin to kill animals and to tear off plants, prac¬ 
tices which before were unknown, 


Thus the evil increases till, at the beginning of Dv&~ 
para, evil and good exist in equal proportions, and like¬ 
wise bliss and misfortune. The climates begin to differ,, 
there is much killing going on, and; the religions become 
different. Life becomes shorter, and lasts only 400 
years, according to the Vishnn~Dharma. At the begin¬ 
ning of Tishya, ie. Kaliyuga, evil is thrice as much as 
the remaining good. 

The Hindus have several well-known traditions of 
events which are said to have occurred in the Trent and 
Dvapara yugas> e,g, the story of li&ma, who killed Ii&~ 
rage 191. vana; that, of Paras urama the Brahman, who killed every 
Kshatriya lie laid hold upon, revenging on them the 
death, of his father* They think that he lives in heaven, 
that he has already twenty-one tiroes appeared on earth, 
and that he will again appear. Further, the story of 
the war of the children of Panda with those of Kura 
In the Kaliyuga evil increases, till at last it results 
in the destruction of all good. At that time the inhabi¬ 
tants of the earth perish, and a new race rises out of 
those who are scattered through the mountains and hide 
themselves in caves, uniting for the purpose of worship¬ 
ping and flying from the horrid, demoniac human race. 
Therefore this age is called Kritayuga , which .means 
“ Being ready for going away after having finished the 
work/' 

n^cri pti °Ti In the story of Saunaka which Venus received from 
Kahyuga. Brahman, Clod speaks to him in the following words: 
“ Wher^ the Kaliyuga comes, I send Buddhodana, the 
son of Suddhodana the pious, to spread the good in the 
creation. But then the Mu'hitmmira, i.e. the red-wear¬ 
ing ones, who derive their origin from him, will change 
everything that he has brought, and the dignity of the 
Brahmans will be gone to such a degree that a Sfldra, 
their servant, will be impudent towards them, and that 
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a Sftdra and CandAla will shaft with them the presents 
and offerings, Mon will entirely be occupied with 
gathering wealth by prime-, with hoarding up, not re¬ 
fraining,from committing horrid and sinful crimes. All 
this will result in a rebellion of the small ones against 
the great ones, of the children against their parents, 
of the servants against their masters. The castes will 
he in uproar against each other, the genealogies will 
become confused, the four castes will be abolished, and 
there will be many religions and. sects. Many l ooks 
will be composed, and the communities which formerly 
were united will on account of them be dissolved into 
single individuals. The temples will be destroyed and 
the schools will lie waste. Justice will be gone, and 
the kings will, not know anything but oppression and 
spoliation, robbing and destroying, as if they wanted 
to devour , the people, foolishly indulging in far-reaching 
hopes, and not considering how short life is in com¬ 
parison with the sins (for which they have to atone). 

The more the mind, of people is depraved, the more will 
pestilential diseases be prevalent. Lastly, people main¬ 
tain that most of the astrological rules obtained in that 
age are void and false. 

These ideas have been adopted by Mdht, for be says : spying of 
“ Know ye that, the affairs of the world have been Muu ' 
changed and altered ; also priesthood has been changed 
since the afyaipau of heaven, i.e. the spheres, have been 
changed, and the priest can no longer acquire such a 
knowledge of the stars in the circle of a sphere as their 
fathers were able to acquire. They lead mankind astray 
by fraud. What they prophesy may by chance happen, 
but frequently .it does not happen.” 

The description of these things in the Vis'/mn-Dharma Description 
is much more copious than we have given it. People ^» lvri " 
will be ignorant of what is reward and punishment ; to 

they will deny that the angels have absolute know- m ^ n,a - 
ledge. Their lives will he of different length, and none 
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of them will know how long it is. The one will die as 
an embryo, the other as a baby or child. The pious 
will be thru away and ■will not have a long life, but 
he who does evil and denies religion will live longer. 
Sftdras will be kings, and will be like rapacious wolves, 
robbing the others of all that pleases them. The doings 
of the Brahmans will be Of the same kind, but the 
majority will be S&dras and brigands. The laws of the 
Brahmans will be abolished. People will point with 
their fingers at those who worry themselves with the 
practice of frugality and poverty as a curiosity, will 
despise them, and will wonder at a man worshipping 
Vishnu ; for all of them have become of the saniie 
(wicked) character. Therefore any wish will soon be 
granted, little merit receive great reward, and honour 
and dignity be obtained by little worship and service. 

But finally, at the end of the yuga, when, the evil 
will have reached its highest pitch, there will come for¬ 
ward Qarga, the’*son of J-S- V (?) the Brahman, i.e. Kali, 
after whom this yuga is called, gifted with an irresis¬ 
tible force, and more skilled in the use of any weapon 
than any other. Then he draws his sword to make 
good all that has become bad ; lie deans the surface of 
the earth of the impurity of people and clears the earth 
of them. He collects the pure and pious ones for the 
purpose of procreation.' Then the Kritayuga lies far 
behind them, and the time and the world return to 
purity, and to absolute good and to bliss. 

This is the nature of the as they circle round 

through the Oaturyuga. 

The book Caraka ; as quoted by 'All Ibn Zain of 
Tabaristan, says: “ In primeval times the earth was 
always fertile and healthy, and the elements or maha~ 
bMta Were equally mixed. Men lived with each other 
in harmony arid love, without any lust and ambition, 
hatred and envy, without anything that makes soul and 
body ill. But then came envy, and lust followed 
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Driven by lust, they strove to hoard up, which was dif¬ 
ficult to some, .easy to others. All kinds of thoughts, 
labours, and cares followed, and resulted in war, deceit, 
and lying. The hearts of men were hardened, the 
natures were altered and became exposed to diseases, 
which seized hold of men and made them neglect the 
worship of God and the furtherance of science.. Igno¬ 
rance became deeply rooted, and .the calamity became 
great. Then the pious met before their anchorite 
Krisa (?) the son of Atreya, and deliberated ; whereupon 
the sage ascended the mountain and threw himself on 
the earth. Thereafter God taught Min the science of 
medicine.” 

All this much resembles the traditions of the Greeks, OWotmon 

irom Ara- 

which we have related (in another place), For Aratus *•». 
says in his Qatvoiteva, and in his intimations referring 
to the seventh zodiacal sign: “ Look under the feet, of 
the Herdsman, i.e. AFaimed, among the northern figures, 
and you see the Virgin coming with a blooming ear of 
corn ill her hand, i.e. Ahimdk Al’dzal. She belongs 
either to the star-race, which are said to be the fore¬ 
fathers of the ancient stars, or she was procreated by 
another race which we do not know. People say that 
in primeval times she lived among mankind, hut only 
among women, not visible to men, being called Justice , 

She used to unite the aged men and those who stood 
in the market-places and in the streets, and exhorted 
them with a .loud voice to adhere to the truth. She 
presented mankind with innumerable wealth and be¬ 
stowed rights upon them. At that time the earth was 
called golden. None of its inhabitants knew pernicious 
hypocrisy in deed or word, and there was no objection¬ 
able schism among them. They lived a quiot life, and 
did not yet navigate the sea in ships. The cows afforded 
the. necessary sustenance. 

'• Afterwards, when the golden race had expired and 
the silver race come on, Virgo mixed with them, hut 
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without being happy, and concealed herself in the 
'mountains, having no longer intercourse with the women 
as formerly. Then she went to the large towns, warned 
their inhabitants, scolded them for their evil doings, 
and blamed them for ruining the race which the 
golden fathers had left behind. She foretold them 
that there would come a race still worse than they, 
and that wars, bloodshed, and other great disasters 
would follow, 

“ After having finished* she disappeared into the moun¬ 
tains till the silver race expired and a bronze race came 
up. People invented the sword, the doer of evil ; they 
tasted of the meat of cows, the first who did it. By all 
this their neighbourhood became odious to Justice, and 
she flow away to the sphere.” 

The commentator of the book of Aratus says ; iC This 
Virgin is the daughter of Zem She spoke to the 
people on the public places and streets, and at that 
time they were obedient to their rulers, not knowing 
the bad nor discord. Without any altercation or envy 
they lived from agriculture, and did not travel on sea 
for the sake of commerce nor for the lust of plunder, 
Their nature was as pure as gold, 

“ But when they gave up these manners and no 
longer adhered to truth, Justice no longer had inter¬ 
course with thorn, but she observed them, dwelling in 
the mountains. When, however, she came to their 
meetings, though unwillingly, she threatened them; for 
they listened in silence to her words, and therefore she 
no longer appeared to those who called her, as she had 
formerly clone. 

“ When, then, after the silver race, the bronze race 
came up, when wars followed each other and the . evil 
spread in the world, she started off, for she wanted on 
no account to stay with them, and hated them, and went 
towards the sphere. 

“ There are many traditions regarding this Justice. 
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According to some, she is Derafcter, because she has the 
ear of corn; according to others, she is Tv%v)T 
■ This is what Aratus says. 

The following occurs in the third book of the Quotation 

,, T>1 . ‘ from the 

of Plato :- Laws of 

“ The Athenian said,‘ There have been deluges, dis¬ 
eases, .disasters on earth, from which none has been 
saved but herdsmen and mountaineers, as the remnants 
of a race not practised in deceit and in the love of 
power." 

u The Knosshn said, ‘At the beginning men loved 
each other sincerely, feeling lonely in the desert of the 
world, and because the world had sufficient room for 
all of tbefn, and did not compel them to any exertion. 

There was no poverty among them, no possession, no 
contract. There was uo greed among them, and neither 
silver nor gold. There were no rich people among 
them and no poor. If we found any of their books, 
they would afford us numerous proofs for all this/ ■* 
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ON THE MANY ANT ABAS. ' 

Tho single A8 72,000 kalpas are reckoned as the life of Prahman, 
w’tueir the manvantara , i,e. period of Manti, is reckoned as the 
thechiSiatm-life of India, whose rule ends with the end of the 
° fhKh4 ’ period. His post is occupied by another Indra, who 
then rules the world in tiie new manvantara , Brahma¬ 
gupta says: “ If a man maintains that there is no sanidhi 
between two inanvantwras, and reckons each ritanvan* 
tara as 71 caiwryugas, he will find that th v kalpa is too 
short by six catv/vyugas , and the minus below' 1000 (i.e. 
in 994) is not better than the plus above 1000 (i.e. in 
iooS, according to Aryabhata). Both numbers, how¬ 
ever, differ from the book Smriii” 

Further he says: “ Aryabhata mentions in two books 
of his, the one of which is called Dasagttikd , the other 
AryditaSata, that each manvantara is equal to 72 catnr- 
yugas . Accordingly he reckons 0, kalpa at 1008 catur- 
yugas (14 X 72).” 

In the book VuhiUr.D^rma Markandeya gives to 
Vajra the following answer: “ Purusha is the lord of 
vw.m the universe; the lord of the 'kalpa is Brahman, the 
lord of the world ; but the lord of the manvantara is 
Maun. There are fourteen Manus, from whom the 
kings of the earth, ruling at the beginning of each man* 
vaniara , descended/’ 

We have united their names in the following table ; — 



The Number 

of the Man- 

vftutaras. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
n 
12 


The Names of the 
Manvautaras 
according to the 

V ishp.u-Pur.tna. 

Their Names accord¬ 
ing to the 
Vishnu-Dharma, 

Their Names taken 
from other Sources. 

SvA-yambhuya 

Sv&yambhuva 

Svfiyambhuva 

Sv&rockho 


Svfirocisha 

Auttami 

Auttami 

Auttami 

Sidmasa (?) 

Btamasa 

Ut&nt&sa (?) 

Raivata 

Kaivata 

Kaivata 

Cdkshusha 

Oakshukha 

Cakshusha 

. 

Yaivasvata 

Yaivasvata 

S&varm 

Sdyarni 

-o Savarni 

* i 

Daksha 

Yishnu-Bharma 

1 Brahma- j 
o-h. putra 

Brahmas^vani i 

Bharmaputra 

§ § Yisknu- 

Bharmasa vaird 

Rudraputra 

— ■^2 Rudra- 



§ putra 

Rudraputra 

Bakshaputra 

j§ Daksba- 


H putra 

Raucya 

h 

Kaibhya (?) 

Bhautva 

Bhautya 

: 


according to the 
Vishnu-F'rrhja. 


The Names of the children of Mann, the kinge 
wi the earth who ruled at the beginning 
o! each period, according to the 
yistmu-Pur^na, 


Manu, as the ruler of the first mauvantara, is Indra, who 
has nothing in common with any other being.! 

The first of the children of Manu, 
Caitraka (?) 

Su&ivya (?) 

Nara, Khy&ti, §antah&ya 3 J&nuja&gha. 

Balahandhu, SnsaffibMvya, Satyaka, 
Siadhu (?}, Rebha (?) 

Purn, Muru. Satadyumna, Pramukha (?) 

IkshvAku, Kabasa (?), Bbrisima, Saryati. 
Virajas, Ascarvari, Nirmogha. 


Yipaseii 

Suiantl 
fiikliin 
Auta-ta (?) 

Manojava 

Purandara- 

Bali, the impri¬ 
soned king 
MaMvirya 

Santa 

Yxisha 

Kiiadhaman 

Bivaspati 

Suei 


Dbritaketu, Nirdmaya, Paiicahasta. 

oukshetra, Uttam.aujas* Bhfirisheria. 

Sarvatraga, Deranika, Sudharmatman (?) 

Devata {?), Yanupadsvas-ca, Deva- 
sreslitha. 

Citrasena, Yieltra4dya (!) 

Urur, Gabhira, BudhayaAdya (!) 
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p»ge 195. The difference which the render perceives in the enu- 
twmof adA - meration oi the future vianvantanis beyond the seventh 
1 'ird^vo- one, arises, as I think, from the same cause whence 
wam?an/a h0 the difference in the names of the JDvipas is derived 
ra *' (v. pp. 235, 236), viz. from the fact that the people care 
more for the names than for the order in which they 
are handed down to posterity. We may here rely on 
| the tradition of the Vwhiu-P%f,rdna > for in this book 
their number, their names and descriptions, are given 
in such a way that renders, it necessary to us to con¬ 
sider also the order in which it gives them as trust¬ 
worthy, But we have refrained from communicating 
these things in this place, since they offer only very 
little use. 

The same book relates that King Maitreya, a Ksha- 
triya, asked FarSiara, the father of Vy&sa, about the 
past and the future manvanidras . Thereupon the latter 
mentions the name by which each Manu is known, the 
same names which, our table exhibits. According to 
the same book, the children of each Mami will rule the 
earth, and it mentions the first of them, the names of 
whom we have given in the table. According to the 
same source, the Man us of the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth manvaniaras will be of the race of Priyavrata, 
an anchorite', who stood in such favour with Vishnu, 
that he honoured his children by raising them to this 
distinction. 
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ON THE CONSTELLATION OF THE GREAT BEAR. 

The Great Bear is in the Indian language called Saptar- 
shayas , i.e. the Seven fiishis. They are said to have been 
anchorites who nourished themselves only with what it 
is allowable to eat, and with them there was a. pious 
woman, Al-svJid ( Ursa Major , star So by f). They 
plucked off the stalks of the lotus from the ponds to eat 
of them. Meanwhile came The Lem (.Dharma?) and 
concealed her from them. Every one of them felt 
ashamed of the other, and they swore oaths which were 
approved of by Dliarmci, In order to honour them, 

Dharnui raised them to that place where they are now 
seen (sic). 

We have already mentioned that the books of the Q^>tation 
Hindus are composed in metres, and therefore the authors hamiRM. 
indulge in comparisons and epWidcc ornemUct, such as 
are admired by their countrymen. Of the same kind 
is a description of the Great; Bear in the SawMtd of 
Varahamihii'a, where it occurs before the astrological 
prognostics derived from this constellation. W e give 
the passage according to our translation : 1 — 

“ The northern region is adorned with these stars, as 
a beautiful woman is adorned with a collar of pearls 
strung together, and a necklace of white lotus flowers, 
a handsomely arranged one. Thus adorned, they are 
like maidens who dance and revolve round the pole as 
the pole orders them. And I say, on the authority of 

1 Sarlihitd , chap. xiii. v. 1-6. 
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Garga, the ancient, the primeval one, that the Great 
Hear stood in Magh&, the tenth lunar station, -when 
Yudhishthira ruled the earth, and the Sakakala was 
years after this. The Great .Bear remains in each 
lunar station 600 years, and it rises in the north-east. 
He (of the Seven Rishis) who then rules the east is 
Maricx; west of him is Vasishtha, then Augiras, Atri, 
Pulaatya, Pulaha, Kratu, and near Yasishtha there is a 
chaste woman called Arundlyvti.” 

As these names are sometimes confounded with each 
other, we shall try to identify them with the corre¬ 
sponding stars in. the Great Bear 


Pago \ f>. 


Martel is the 

27th star of this constellation. 

VaaisKtha „ 

26 th 


1 « 4 - 

Ahgiras „ 

25th 


77 11 

71 w 

Atri 

xSih 



Kratu „ 

i6fcli 


1 '” 

Pulaha „ 

17th 


1,5 JJ 

Pul'Mitya „ 

19th 




C'riticknis 
on Garga. 


_ These stars occupy in our time, i.e. in the 952nd year 
of the Sakakfda, the space between i-|“ of Leo and 13.I' 
of Spica (Virgo). According to the peculiar motion of the 
fixed stars, as we know it, the same stars occupied at 
the time of Yudhishthira the space between 8f ° Gemini 
and 0Og 0 of Cancer, 

According to the motion of the fixed stars, as adopted 
by the ancient astronomers and Ptolemy, these stars 
occupied at that time the space .between 26|° of Gemini 
and 8| 9 of Leo, and the here-mentioned lunar station 
(Magha) occupied the space between 0 — 800 minutes 
in Leo. . / . 

Therefore it would be much more suitable in the 
present time to represent the Seven Rishis as standing 
in Magha than in the time of Yudhishfbira. And if 
the Hindus identify Magha. with the Henri of the Lien, 
we can only say that this constellation at that time 
stood in the first degrees of Cancer. 
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The words of Garga are without any foundation; they 
only show how little he knew of that which every 
one must know who wants to fix the places o. the 
stars, either hy eyesight or by means of astronomical 
observation on certain degrees of the signs of the 

aodiac. , .. 

I have read in the almanacs for the year 951 of the 
Sakak&la which came from Kashmir the statement almanac, 
that the Seven Rishis stand since seventy-seven years 
in the lunar station AnuradhS, This station occupies 
the space between 3$® and the end of 16« of Scorpio. 

However, the Seven Rishis precede this place by about 
a whole zodiacal sign and 20 degrees, ie. by if signs 
(v. p. 390). But what man would be able to learn all 
the di fferent theories of the Hindus, if he does not dwell 

Let us now first suppose that Garga is ng.vt, that he 
has not stated the precise place "in Hagha which the 
Seven Rishis occupy, and let us suppose that this place £•£»*£ 
was o" of Maghh, which would correspond to cr of Leo 9 m 
for our time. Further, between the time of Yudhish- 
thira and the present year, ie. the year 1340 ot Alex¬ 
ander, there is an interval of 3479 years. And, lastly, let 
us suppose that Varfiharaihita is right, in saying that the 
Seven Rishis dwell 600 years in each lunar statiou. 
Accordingly, they ought in the present year to stand in 
17" 18' of Libra, which is identical with. 10 ° 38' of Hvati. 
However, if we suppose that they stood in the midst, of 
Maghfi (not in the beginning), they ought at present 
to stand in 3 0 58' of Vi&khl And if we suppose that 
they stood in the end of Maghft, they ought at present 

to stand in ro° 38' of VHakM. 

Hence it is evident that the statement of the ivash- 
imrian calendar does not agree with the statement in the 
Samhitd Likewise, if we adopt the rule of the said 
calendar regarding the p:r ecession of the equinoxes, and 
reckon with this measure backward, we do by r 110 means 
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arrive at Maglia as the lunar station in which the Seven 
Eishis stood in the time of Yudhislithira, 

.Hitherto we used to think that in out tipi® the revo¬ 
lution of the fixed stars is more rapid than in former 
times, and we tried to account for this by peculiarities 
of the shape of the celestial sphere* According to us, 
they move one degree in 66 solar years. Therefore 
X a ruhamihira highly astonishes us, for, according to 
him, the rate of this motion would be one degree in 
forty-five years, ie< much more rapid than at present, 
whilst his time precedes ours only by 525 3mars. 

The author of the canon Karemmdva gives the fid 
l0Wln § ra!e for computation of the motion of the 

5 tSy amt BeaT > and oi the P lace which, at any given time, 
utvo. it occupies :— 

Subtract 82 1 from the Sakaka|a, The remainder 
is the bans, i.e. the number of years above 4000 which 
have elapsed since the beginning of the Kal iyuga. 

‘ Multiply the basis by 47, and add 68,000 to the 
product. Divide the sum by 10,000. The quotient re¬ 
presents the zodiacal signs and fractions of them, i.e. 
the position of the Great Bear which was sought.” 

The, addition of 68,000, prescribed iu this rule, must 
be the original position of the Great Bear at the be¬ 
ginning of the basis, multiplied by 10,000. If we 
divide 68,000 by 10,000, we get the quotient 6£, i.e. 
six zodiacal signs uud twenty-four degrees of a seventh 
sign. 

It is evident that if we divide the 10,000 by 47, the 
Great 'Bear has wandered through one zodiacal sign in 
212 years, 9 months, and 6 days, according to solar time. 
Accordingly it wanders through one degree of a sign 
in 7 years, 1 month, and 3 days, and through one lunar 
station in 94 years, 6 months, and 20 days. 

Now there is a great difference between the values of 
Varahamihira and those of, Vittel vara, if there is no! a 
fault in the tradition. If we, by way of an example 
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make $u oh a computation for the present year (1030 
A.P.), we get 9 0 if in the lunar station AnurMh& as 
the position of the Great Bear. 

The people of Kashmir believed that the Great Bear 
•wanders through a lunar station in 100 years. There¬ 
fore the above-mentioned calendar says that of the 
present cmt&nnium of the motion of the Great Bear 
there is still a remainder of twenty-three years. 

Mistakes and confusion such as we have here laid Theological 

opinions 

open arise, in the first place,, from the want of the neces- wgeA up 
sary skill in astronomical researches, and secondly;, frbm **»»»»<>?• 
the way of the Hindus of mixing up.scientific '/questions 
with religious traditions. For the theologians believe 
that the Seven Rishis stand higher than the fixed stars, 
and they maintain that in each mwnmntara there will 
appear a new Mann, whose children will destroy the 
earth; but the rale will be renewed by Indra, as also 
the .different classes of the angels and the Seven Rishis. 

The angels are necessary, for mankind must offer sacri¬ 
fices to ’them and must bring to the fire the shares for 
them ; and the Seven Rishis are necessary, because they -Png* 197. 
must renew the Veda, for it perishes at the end of each 
mamiantara. 

Our information on this subject we take from the 
Vi^pi-Purdna. From the same source we have taken different 
the names of the Seven Rishis in each mcmvantara, as mm!'"' 
exhibited by the following table :— 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

- y 3 
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T-ic Sevc-ii Rishifi, i.c. the Banat-iW gh, of the e Greit Be&v in ISwas&ras. 

-—- _ . ' 

r 

r '_ r ~Y“ " “ 

- 

• ■ 3 


5 

6 

7 

‘O r rja.-stamblia 

da tliis Manvantara there was neither India nor 

the Seven Riskis* but only Mann. 


Prana 

DftUa 

Nirishabha 

I Nisvara 

j Scorvari (?) 

j YMiea (!) 



The Children of Yasishtha. 

f 1 " G v 

Caitra and 
ni 

Jyoti 

DMm&s 

Pfithu 

Kavya 

Yaraka 

Pivara 

Hiranyaroman 

Yedairi 

Kurdhwa- 
bahu (l) 

Apara. (!) 

Yedabahu 

Sub&liu 

Paijunya 

Suraedhas 

Yirajas 

Havislunat 

Madhu 

AtinamaB’ 

Sahishmi 

Carshayah (1) 

Yasishtha 

Kaiyapa 

Atri 

Jamadagni 

Gautama 

vT4varaltra 

BharadvIJa 

DSptimat 

G&lava 

Kripa 

Asvatili&man 
the son of Drosa 

Par&sara 

v y&sa the son 
of Parasava 

Rishyairihga 

Savana 

Byutimat 

Havya 


Medhadhriti 

Jyotislnr.at 

Satya 

Havishmat 

Sukriti 

Satya 

ApaiL nitirti 


Apratimaujas 

Bukshetra 

Niseara 

Agntdhra 

Vapashmat 

Vishnu 

Aniiii 

Havishmant 

Nagha 

Tapasvin 

Sutaya 

Tapomhrti 

Taporati 

Tapodhtifci 

Byuti 

lYsiinyati (!) 

Nirmoha 

Tattvadaritea j 

i 

N iskprakanapa 

Niruisuka 

DhHtimant 

Yyaya 

Sutauas 

j Agniba 

. _ 

Buei 

: 

Sukra erYenus 

Via i iha | 
-—•————— 

Agnldhra 

Yuktasta 

Jita 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

OS NASA YANA, HIS AITKABANCE AT DIFFERENT TIMES vw'O*- 
AND HIS NAMES. 

NIbAyana is according to the Hindus a. supernatural on tin- 

• 0 , . _ ", •« , mtu.vq ot 

power, which does not on principle try to wing about uars}-«)». 
the good by the good, nor the had by the bad, but to 
prevent the evil and destruction by whatever means 
happen to be available. For this force the good exists 
prior to the bad, hut if the good does not properly develop 
nor is available, it uses the bad, this being unavoidable. 

In. so doing, it may be compared to a rider who has got 
info the midst of a cornfield. When he then comes 
back to his senses, and wants to avoid evil-doing and to 
get out of the mischief he has committed, he has no 
other means hut that of turning his horse back and 
riding out on the same road on which he has entered 
the field, though in going out he will do as much mis¬ 
chief as he has done in entering, and even more. But 
there is no other possibility of making amends save 
this. 

The Hindus do not distinguish between this force 
and the First Cause of their philosophy. Its dwelling 
in the world is of such a nature that people compare 
it to a material existence, an appearance in body and 
colour, since they cannot conceive any other kind of 
appearance. 

Besides other times, Narayana has appeared at the 
end of the first manvantara, to take away the rule of 
the worlds from Yfilakhilya (?), who had given it the 
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name, and wanted to take it into his own hands. 
Mrfiyana came and handed it over toTktakratu, the 
performer of a hundred sacrifices, and made, him 
Tndra. 

Another time he appeared at the end of the sixth 
■immamtara, yrhen he killed the King Bali, the son of 
Yirocapa, who ruled the whole world and had Venus 
as his vazir. On having .heard from his mother that 
the time of his father had been much better than his 
time, since it was nearer the kritayuga, when people 
enjoyed more profound bliss and did not know any 
fatigue, he became ambitions arid desirous of vying 
"'ith his father. Therefore lie commenced doing works 
of piety, giving presents, distributing money, and per¬ 
forming sacrifices, which earn the rule of paradise and 
earth, for him who'finishes a hundred of them. When 
he was near this term, or had nearly finished the ninety- 
ninth sacrifice, the angels began to feel uneasy and to 
fear for their dignity, knowing that the tribute which 
men bring them would cease if they stood no longer in 
need of them. Mo# they united anti went to Kfirl- 
yana, asking him to help; them. He granted their wish, 
and descended to the earth in the shape of Vfimana, 
i.e. a man whose bauds and feet are too short in com¬ 
parison with his body, and in consequence his figure is 
thought to be hideous. 

Karuvana came to the King Bali whilst he was offer¬ 
ing, his Brahmans standing round the fires, and Yenus, 
his vazfr, standing before him. The treasure-houses 
had been opened aud the precious stones had been 
thrown out in heaps, to be given as presents and alms. 
Now V am ana commenced to recite the Yeda like the 
Brahmans from that part which is now called Samweda, 
in a melancholy, impressive kind of melody, persuading 
the king to grant him liberally what he would wish 
and demand. Upon this Yenus; spoke stealthily to him: 
“ fhis is Nilrfiyana. He has come to rob thee of thy 
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rule/' But the king was so excited that he did not 
mind the words of Venus, and asked V&mana what 
was his desire. Thereupon V&mana said, “ As much 
as four paces of thy realm, that I may live there/ 

The king answered, “ Choose what you wish, and how 
you wish it; and according to Hindu custom, he 
ordered water to be., brought to pour it over his hands 
as a sign of the confirmation of the order he had given. 

Now Venus; because of her love to the king, brought 
in the jag, but had corked the spout, so that no water 
should flow out of it, whilst she closed the hole in the 
cork with, the haSa grass of her ring-finger. But Venus r^e kk* 
had only one eye; she missed the hole, and now the 
water flowed out. In consequence; Viimana made a 
pace towards east, another towards west, and a third 
towards above as far as Svarloka. As for the fourth 
pace, there was no more space in the world; lie made, 
by the fourth pace, the king a slave, putting his foot 
between his shoulders as a sign of making him a slave. 

He made him sink down into the earth as far as P&t&la, 
the lowest of the low. He took the worlds away from 
him, and handed the rule over to PuTamdara, 

The following occurs in the Visknu-Ihordna :— Quotation 

° ' * iromVtshn 

“ The King Maitreya asked. Parasara about the ytujas. e»r«*a. 
So the latter answered, ‘They exist for the purpose 
that Vishnu should occupy himself with something in 
them. In the Kritayuga he comes in the shape of 
Kapila alone, for the purpose of spreading wisdom; 
in Tretfiyuga, in the shape of I&rna alone, for the pur¬ 
pose. of spreading fortitude, to conquer the bad, and to 
preserve the three worlds by force and the prevalence 
of virtuous action; in DvfLpara, in the shape of Vyfisa, 
to divide the Veda into four parts, and to derive 
many branches from it. In the end of Dv&para he 
appears in the shape of Ytisudeva to destroy the giants; 
in the Kaliyuga, in the shape of Kali, the son of 
J-sfi-v (?) the Brahman, to kill ail, and to make the 
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XSmimera- 
iion of the 
Vy&sas o{ 
the seventh 
vianvtm- 
tara. 


Qn citation 
tv<mxVnhn\ 

Pharma. 


cycle of the yugus commence anew. That is his 
(Vishnu’s) occupation.’ ” 

In another passage of the same book we read: 
“ Vishnu, i.e. another name for Niirdyana, comes at the 
end of each dv&para to divide the Veda into four parts, 
because men are feeble and unable to observe the whole 
of it. In his face he resembles Vyfea.” 

We exhibit his names in the following table, though 
they vary in different sources, enumerating the Vy&sas * 1 
who have appeared in the caturyugas of the present or 
seventh manvantara, which have elapsed:— 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 :.' 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

n 

H 

I 5 


Bvayambhd 

Praj&pati 

U4anas 

JMhiaspati 

Savitri 

Mrityu 

Indr/i 

Vaaishtha 

Stosvita 

TridMraati 

Trivyisha 

Blia rati v,4ja 

Antarikslm, 

Vapra (?) 

Trayyftruna 


1 6 

i; 

*8 

19 

20 
21 

22 

a 3 

24 

25 

27 

28 
29 


Dhanamjaya 

Kfitairijaya 

Rinajyeshrha (?) 

Bharadvdja 

Gjvafcaivia 

Uttaiua 

Hary&tman 

Veda-vyfisia 

Y&ja^ravas 

Soma^dslirna 

BMrgava 

Vdlmild 

Krishna, 

A^ViittMman the .soft 
of Drcma 


Krishna Dvaip&yana is Vy&sa the son of lAru&ira. 
The twenty-ninth Vy&sa has not yet come,, but will 
appear in future. 

The book Vishnu-Dharma says:"The names of 
Hari, i.e. Nhrhyana, differ in the yagas.- They are the 
following: Vasudeva, Samkarshana, Pradyumha, and 
Aniruddha.” 

I suppose that the author has not here preserved the 
proper sequence, for V&sudeva belongs, to the end of 
the four ywyes. 

The same book says: “ Also his colours differ in the 
ywjas. In the Kritayuga he is white, in the Treth- 
yfitga red,, in the Dvhpara yellow, the latter is the first 
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phase of his being embodied in human shape, arid in 
the KaUyuga he is black.” 

These colours are something like the three primary 
forces of their philosophy, for they maintain that Satyeo 
is transparent white, ttqfas red, and Tamas black We **>• 
shall in a later part of this hook give a description of 
his last appearance in the world. 


CHAPTER XLVri. 

ON ViSHDEVA AND THE WANS OF THE BHARATA 

The life of the world depends upon sowing and pro-; 
creating. Both processes increase, in the course of 
DimSkimi time, and this increase, is unlimited, whilst! the world 
is limited. 

When a class of plants or animals does not increase 
any more in its structure, and its peculiar kind is estab¬ 
lished as a species of its own, when each individual of 
it does not simply come into existence once and perish, 
but besides procreates a being like itself or several 
together, and not only once but several times, then this 
will as a single species of plants or animals occupy the 
earth and spread itself and its kind over as much, terri¬ 
tory as it can find. 

The agriculturist selects his corn, letting grow as 
much as he requires, and tearing out the remainder. 
The forester leaves those branches which he perceives 
to be excellent, whilst he cuts away all others. The 
bees kill those of their kind who only eat, but do not 
work .in their beehive. 

Nature proceeds in a similar way; however, it does 
not distinguish, for its action is under all circumstances 
one and the same. It allows the lea ves and fruit of the 
trees to perish, thus preventing them from realising 
that result which they are intended to produce in the 
economy of nature. It removes them so as to make room 
for others. 

If thus the earth is ruined, or is near to be ruined, 




by .laving too many inhabitants, its rnler—for it has a 
ruler, and his all-embracing care is apparent in every 
single particle of it;—sends it a messenger for the pur¬ 
pose of reducing, the too great number'and of cutting 
away all that is evil, 

A messenger of this kind is, according to the belief Stmr of. & ■ 
of the .Hindus, vasudeva, who was scut the last time in vlsudeTa. 
human shape, being called Yasudeva, It was a time 
w' m the giants were numerous ou earth and the earth 
was full of their oppression; it tottered, being hardly 
able to bear the whole number of them, and it trembled 
from the vehemence of their treading. Then there was 
bom a child in the city of Mathura to Y&sudeva by the 
sister of Kuriisa, at that time ruler of the town. They 
were a Jatt, family, cattle-owners, low SMra people. 

Karhsa had learned, by a voice which he heard at the 
wedding of Iris sister, that he would perish at the hands 
of her child; therefore lie appointed people who were 
to bring him every child of hers as soon as she gave 
birth to it, and he killed all bar children, both male and 
female. Finally, she gave birth to Balabhadm, and 
Ya6od&, the wife of the herdsman Narnia, took the 
child to herself, and managed to keep it concealed from 
the spies of Kaiiisa, Thereupon she became pregnant 
an eighth time, and gave birth to Vasudeva in a rainy 
night of the eighth day of the black half of the month 
Bhidrapada, whilst the moon was ascending in the 
station Robipi. As the guards had fallen into deep 
sleep and neglected the watch, the father stole the 
child and brought it to N'anda.bda, i.e. the stable of the 
cows of Nanda, the husband of Ya^odft, near Mathura, 
but separated from this place by the river Yamuna. 

Y&sudeva exchanged the child fora daughter of Narnia, 
which happened to be born at the moment when YS.su- 
deva arrived with the boy. He brought ’ this female 
child to the guards instead *of his son. Karhsa, the 
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ruler, wanted to kill the child, but she flew an into 

the air and disappeared. . . 

Y&siideva grew up uuder the care of ius foster- 
mother Yafoda without her knowing that he had been, 
exchanged for her daughter, but Kaib'sagot some inkling 
of the matter. How he tried to get the child into 
his power by cunning plans, but all of them turned out. 
against him. Lastly, Ivamsa demanded from his parents 
that they should send him (Vasudeva) to wrestle in his 
(Kaihsa’s) presence. Now Vteudeva began to behave 
overbearingly towards everybody, tin tire road he had 
already roused the wrath of his aunt hv hurting a 
serpent which had been appointed to watch over the 
lotus liowers of a pond, for lie. had drawn a cord ihrotign 
its nostrils like a bridle. Further, he had killed his 
fuller, because the latter had. refused to lend him clothes 
for the wrestling. lie had robbed the girl who accom- 
Po£a TO , panied him of ’ the sandal-wood with which she was 
ordered to anoint tlie wTfistlcrs. Lastly, lie im/l iviiled 
the rutting elephant which was provided for tne -pur¬ 
pose of killing him. before the door of Karima. All this 
heightened the wrath of Karim to such a degree, that 
his bile burst, and he died on the spot. Then Yasu- 
deva, his sister’s son, ruled in his steady 

Y ttsudeva has a special riame in each month. His 
0 *f vfmudova followers begin the months with Mavgahrsha, and each 
cut, mouths. Vi on th. they begin with tlie eleventh day, Luoause on 
this day Vcisudeva appeared. 

The "following table contains the names of Y&sudeva 

in the months:— 


rmisTffy 
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Tfco Months. 

•: 1 

v l)f Name? 
V&sudovt 

of 

c, ■;; ■ 

[ Tho Mouths. 

Tho KAmoti of 
! YAandeva. 

M&rgaitrsha 

Pauslia 

M&glia 

PMlguim 

Caitra 

Vai&ikha 

Ke^ava 

.Nhr&yarta 

M&dhava 

Govinda 

Vishnu 

Madhusttdana 

' i 

Jyainhthfi 

Ash&dlm 

Sravana 

BhMrapada 

Asvayuja 

Karttika 

1' yb 

Trivikrama 

Viirmma 

■Sddhara. 

Hrfehikela 

Padman&bhi 

Dfimodara 


Now the brother-in-law of the deceased Karhsa be- cvmtgjtav. 
came angry, went rapidly to Mathura, took possession stiryV 
of the realm of Vasudeva, and banished him to the 
ocean. Then there appeared near the coast a golden 
castle called Barodft, and V&sudeva made it his resi¬ 
dence. 

The children of Kaurava (ie. Dhrltar&shtra) had the 
charge of their cousins (the children of P&ndu). Phri- 
tarashfra received them and played dice with them, the 
last stake being their whole property. They lost more 
and more, until he laid upon them the obligation of 
expatriation for more than ten years, and of conceal- 
nient in the remotest part of the country, where nobody 
knew them. If they did not keep this engagement , 
they would be bound to return into banishment for a 
like number of years. This engagement was carried 
out, but finally came the time of their coming forward 
for battle. Now each party began to assemble their 
whole number and to sue for allies, till at last nearly 
innumerable hosts had gathered iu dhe plain of Tane- 
shar. There were eighteen ahltmihini Each party 
tried to gain Vfisudeva as ally, whereupon he offered 
either’ himself or his brother Balabhadra together with 
an army. But the children of Pandu preferred him. 

They were five men—Yndhishthira, their leader, Arjuna, 
the bravest of them, Sahadeva, Bhirnasena, and Nakula. 

They had .seven akshemkim, whilst their enemies were 
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much stronger. But for the cunning devices of Vfisu- 
deva .and. his teaching them whereby they might gain 
victory,' they would have been in a less favourable 
situation than their enemies. But now they conquered; 
all those hosts were destroyed, and none remained ex¬ 
cept the five brothers. Thereafter Vfisudeva returned 
to. his residence and died, together with his family, 
who were called Yfidava. Also the five brothers died 
before, the year had reached its end, at the end of 
those wars. 

... n ., (imau _ Vfisudeva had Concerted with Arjuna the arrangement 

ofturflv.? that they would consider the quivering of the left arm 
ijfiq'r or ^ ei ”t eye ua a. mysterious, intimation that there was 
’ ° M .. ’ something happening to him. Alt that, time there lived 
a pious Jiishi called Durvfisas. .How the brothers and 
relations of Vfisudeva were a rather malicious, incon¬ 
siderate set of people. One of them hid under his coat 
a new frying-pan, went to the anchorite, and asked him 
what would be the result of his pregnancy, jeering at 
the pious man. The latter said, “ In thy belly there 
is something which will be the cause of thy death and 
that of thy whole clan.” When Vfisudeva heard this 
he became sorry, because he knew that these words 
, -would be fulfilled. He gave orders that the pun should 
be filed away and be thrown into the water. This 
was done. There was only, a small part of it left, which 
rageaos. the artisan who had done the filing considered as insig¬ 
nificant. Therefore he threw it, aff it was, into the 
water, A fish devoured it the fish was caught, and the 
fisherman found it in its belly. He thought it would 
be a good tip for his arrow. 

When the predestined time came, Vfisudeva rested 
on the coast under the shadow of a tree, one of his feet 
being crossed over the other; the fisherman took him 
for a gazelle, shot at him, and hit his right foot. This 
wound became the cause of tire death of Vfisudeva. At 
the same time the left side, of Arjuna began to quiver, 
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and then his arm. Now Ms brother Sahadeva gave 
orders that he should never any more embrace anybody, 
that he might not be bereft of his strength (?). Arjuna 
•went to YSsudeva, but could not embrace him on account 
of the state in which he was. Vftsudeva ordered his 
how to be brought, and handed it over to Arjuna, who 
tried his strength at it. Vasudeva ordered bint to burn 
his body and the bodies of Ms relations when they had 
died, and to bring away his wives from the castle, and 
then Ire died. 

Out of the filings or hits'of iron which had falien off 
when the pan was filed a bardi bush had grown. To 
this there came the Yadavas, who tied together some 
bundles oi its twigs to sit upon. Whilst they ware 
drinking there arose a quarrel between them; they 
heat each other with the bardi bundles, and killed each 
other. All this happened near the mouth of the river 
Sarsati, where it flows into the sea, near the situation of 
Somanhth. 

Arjuna had done all he had been ordered by V&su - 
deva. When he brought away the. women, they were 
suddenly attacked by robbers. When, now, Arjuna was 
no longer able to bend his how, he felt that his strength 
was going. He whirled the bow in a circle above his 
head, and all who stood under the how were saved, 
while the others were seized by the robbers. Now 
Arjuna and his brothers saw that life was no more of 
any use to them, therefore they emigrated to the north 
and entered the mountains, the snow of which never 
melts. The cold killed them one after the other, till 
at last only Yudhishthira remained. He obtained the 
distinction of being admitted to paradise, but before 
that he was to pass through hell in consequence of the 
sole lie which he had spoken in his life, at the requeue 
of his brothers and of Yisudeva. These were the words 
which he had spoken within hearing of the Brahman 
Hrolia: “ A^vutthaman, the elephant, has died.” He 



had made a pause between AsvaUhdnum and the ele¬ 
phant, by which lie had led Drona to believe that he 
meant Ms mi. Yndhishthira spoke to the angels: “If 
this must be, may my. intercession be accepted on bo- 
lialf of the people in hell ; may they be freed from it.” 
After this desire of his had been granted, he went into 
paradise. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


AN 1CTPANATI0N OF THIS, MEASPBE OF AN AKSHACIlIN.t. 


Each (iJcshauMyt lias 10 anildni 
ant/cint „ 3 emiA 

camtt 3 pritemcl, 

pnkmti , , 3 vdhini. 

,, vdhini ,v 3 

,, iprewidr- 3 gvlma. 



t , mclMU \ f 3 scM&m vkh t. 


,, sendtnvMia 3 pvMi. 
,, piUti ,, 1 ratha. 


In chess, the latter .is called whilst the Greeks 

call it chariot of war. It was invented by Mankalus 
(Myrtilos ?) in Athens, and the Athenians maintain that 
they were the first who rode on chariots of war. How¬ 
ever, before that time they had already been invented 
by Aphrodisios (sic) the Hindu, when he ruled over 
Egypt, about 900 years after the deluge. They were 
drawn by two horses. 

The following is a tale of the Greeks : Hephaastos 
loved Athene and desired to possess her, but she refused 
him, preferring to remain a virgin. Now he concealed 
himself in the country of Athens, and intended to seize 
her by force, but she pierced him with a spear and then 
lie let her go. From a drop of his blood, which had 
dropped to the earth, there grew Eriehthonios. He p» 8« *>j» 
arrived on a chariot like the tower of the sun, the 
holder of the reins riding together with him.. Similar 
to this are the customs of the hippodrome, as they exist 
in our time, the running and driving with carriages in 
the race. 
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A ratha comprehends besides, one elephant, three 
riders, and five footmen. 

All these orders and divisions are necessary for the 
preparation for battle, for pitching camp and breaking 
up camp. ’ 

An a'kshauhini has 2i,Sjro chariots, 21,870 elephants 
65,610 riders, 109,350 foqtmeh. 

To feach chariot there belong four horses and their 
conductor, the master of the chariot, afifted with arrows, 
his two companions, armed with spears, a 'guard who 
protects the master from behind, and a cartwrighfc. . 

On «ach elephant, there sits its conductor, and behind 
hint" the vice-conductor, a (nan who has to goad the 
elephant behind the chair,., the master, armed with 
arrows, in the chair, and together with him his two 
spear-throwing companions and his jester, hcmhava (?), 
who on other occasions runs before him. 

Accordingly the number of people who ride on chariots 
and elephants is 284,323 (sic). The, number of those 
who ride on horses is 87480. The number of elephants 
in an aMAimkini is 21,870; the number of chariots, 
too, is 21,870; the number of horses is 153,090; the 
number of men, 459,283, 

The aura-total of the living beings of one aksJumldni, 
elephants, horses., and men, is 634,243; the same num¬ 
ber for eighteen akslmuldni is 11,416,374, viz. 393,660 
elephants, 2,755,620 horses, 8,267,094 men, 

This is an explanation of the ahahauldniy and of its 
single parts. 
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